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PREFACE. 


THE  purpose  of  this  Memoir  is  to  prolong  and  extend 
the  usefulness  of  a  life  of  rich  promise,  which  to 
human  seeming  came  to  a  most  untimely  close.  Some 
explanation  seems  needed  of  the  delay  in  its  appearance. 
This  has  resulted  from  the  ever-pressing  literary  duties 
of  the  author's  office,  from  a  succession  of  exhausting 
illnesses,  from  the  abundance  of  the  material,  and  from 
other  inevitable  causes.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
delay  will  not  diminish  either  the  utility  or  the  interest 
of  the  book.  The  combination  of  high  intellectual  culture, 
and  the  boldest  reading  and  thinking,  with  the  most 
simple,  steadfast  faith,  and  the  most  ardent,  plodding, 
evangelic  earnestness — the  possibility  of  which  is  here 
proved,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  here  illustrated — is 
still  one  of  the  most  urgent  desiderata  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  quickened  interest  in  the  life  of  our 
Universities  which  is  now  taken  by  the  various  Noncon- 
formist Churches  will  add  to  the  immediate  interest  of 
the  successful  University-career  of  a  young  Nonconformist 
preacher. 

ClaptoNj  March  iph,  1885. 
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A  MEMOIR  OF 

BENJAMIN  ALFRED  GREGORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  BOYHOOD. 

IT  is  felt  by  all  who  knew  the  subject  of  this  biography  that 
there  was  in  his  strongly  marked  character,  and  his  short 
but  successful  career,  an  instructive  uniqueness  which  claims 
some  permanent  memorial.  A  few  days  after  his  death,  there 
appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  a  graceful  tribute  to  his 
scholarship,  his  intellectual  superiority,  and  his  moral  nobleness, 
from  the  pen  of  his  college  tutor  at  Oxford.  It  ended  thus  : 
'When  such  men  die  young  and  obscure,  those  who  can 
should  try  to  preserve  their  memories.' 

Ten  years  before  his  death,  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  closed  a  spirited  hymn — composed  in  a  time  of  languor 
superinduced  by  excessive  brain-work  —  with  this  touching 
appeal : 

*  O  !  spare  me  yet  a  little  while  : 
I  ask  not  here  for  victory  ; 
Give  me  but  time  for  Thee  to  toil, 

To  do  some  little  work  for  Thee ; 
Though  but  to  lay  my  body  down 
For  other  men  to  rise  upon,' 

That  other  men  may  rise  through  his  example  is  the  motive  of 

the  present  memoir. 
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It  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  one  great  requirement 
for  the  Christian  ministry  in  the  present  day  is  the  combination 
of  a  manly  understanding  and  rich  intellectual  culture  with 
simplicity  of  character  and  humbleness  of  mind ;  the  union 
of  evangelistic  enthusiasm  and  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity — rooted  in  experience  of  its  reality  and  power 
— with  vivid  human  sympathies,  calm  practical  sagacity,  and 
plodding  pastoral  fidelity.  The  short  life  of  Benjamin  Alfred 
Gregory  demonstrated  the  possibility  and  illustrated  the 
effectiveness  of  such  a  combination. 

The  materials  for  an  exact  presentation  of  his  personal 
characteristics — intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual — and  of 
illustrative  details  of  his  life  and  work,  are  copious  to  em- 
barrassment. The  biographer  will  escape  the  charge  of  parental 
partiality,  since  he  has  little  else  to  do  than  to  describe  his  son's 
earliest  childhood,  to  tell  the  process  of  his,  to  human  view, 
untimely  end,  to  quote  his  own  autobiographical  sketch  of  his 
boyish  history,  to  give  extracts  from  his  letters  and  sermons, 
and  to  arrange  the  written  reminiscences  of  his  schoolfellows, 
college  tutors  and  college  chums,  his  pastors,  ministerial  col- 
leagues and  other  fellow-labourers  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 


Benjamin  Alfred  Gregory  was  born  at  Rochester,  on  Feb  • 
ruary  the  26th,  1850.  To  the  name  of  his  father  and  paternal 
grandfather  was  added  Alfred,  that  he  might  think  the  oftener 
of  the  great  hero  of  the  ninth  century,  and  of  the  great  poet 
of  the  nineteenth. 

No  doubt  the  beauty  of  his  earliest  environments  tended  to 
evoke  and^foster  that  passion  for  the  picturesque  in  scenery 
and  architecture,  and  that  fondness  for  the  water,  which  proved 
to  him  in  after-life  a  source  of  pure  perennial  pleasure.  The 
Methodist  itinerancy  is  not  without  advantage  to  the  ministers' 
children.  The  triennial  change  of  locality  tends  to  induce 
width  and  variety  of  view.  The  house  in  which  Alfred  was 
born  stood  near  the  pleasant  stretch  of  verdure  which  was  still 
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called  the  Vines  (having  been  in  olden  time  the  vineyard  of  the 
monks),  bordering  the  cathedral  precincts,  the  ivied  fragments 
of  the  city  wall  and  the  grand  old  castle-keep  looking  down  on 
*  Medway  smooth.'  This  was  his  first  outlook  upon  the 
world.  His  next  place  of  residence  was  Southampton,  with 
its  fine  expanse  of  tidal  flood,  its  magnificent  steamships,  and 
its  continuous  influx  of  varied  nationalities.  After  that, 
Barnsley,  with  its  many  industries;  then  the  towers,  spires, 
domes,  colleges  and  gardens  of  Oxford,  and  its  blue  river- 
reaches,  often  alive  with  boaters.  Next,  Waterloo,  near 
Liverpool,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  with  its  changeful 
panorama  of  huge  ocean-going  steamers  and  pretty,  tacking 
fishing-craft  and  coasters,  its  superb  sunsets,  and,  on  clear 
days,  its  stretch  of  mountain  chain,  full  sixty  miles  in  length, 
from  Moel  Vamou,  on  the  Cheshire  border,  right  away  to  the 
Great  Orme's  Head  and  Anglesea ;  Snowdon  peering  proudly 
above  the  shoulders  of  his  brother-giants.  Then  Altrincham, 
and  its  sweet,  still  pastoral  landscape,  breathing  life  and 
peace ;  the  glades  and  vistas  of  Dunham  Park ;  and  Rostherne 
church  and  mere.  All  this  left  its  clear  impress  upon  Alfred's 
mind  and  heart. 

In  childhood,  though  he  was  fond  enough  of  play,  his  *  love 
of  fun '  was  not  at  all  connected  with  '  dread  of  books.' 
He  was  a  voracious  reader,  an  eager  listener,  and  an  active 
thinker.  The  Rev.  Alfred  J.  French,  B.A.,  now  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Philosophy  at  Didsbury  College,  Manchester, 
who  was  my  colleague  during  the  last  two  years  of  my 
ministry  in  Oxford,  writes  of  him  as  '  the  little  boy  who  used 
to  sit  on  a  hassock  studying  Rollin's  Ancient  History.^  He  gave 
ample,  though  incidental,  proof  that  his  reading  was  no  barren 
amusement.  Of  this  I  may  venture  to  give  a  single  proof. 
At  that  time  Mr.  French  and  I  were  studying  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah.  One  day  Alfred  happened  to  overhear  us  say  that 
we  could  not  remember  any  great  Northern  invasion  to  which 
Zechariah  vi.  6,  8,  might  be  supposed  to  refer :  *  The  black 
horses  ...  go  forth  into  the  north  country.  ,  .  .  Behold,  these 
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that  go  toward  the  north  country  have  quieted  my  spirit  in  the 
north  country.'  When  Mr.  French  had  gone,  Alfred  quietly 
said  to  me,  '  Papa,  was  not  the  invasion  of  Scythia  by  Darius 
Hystaspes  about  the  time  of  Zechariah  ?  Or  is  it  some  other 
Darius  that  is  mentioned  in  the  first  verse  of  the  next  chapter  ? ' 
This  seems  to  me  the  likeliest  interpretation  of  the  passage  I 
have  yet  met  with.  It  was,  at  least,  a  good  hit  for  a  boy  of 
eight  years,  giving  indication  of  that  alertness  of  intellect 
and  quick  handling  of  his  mental  stores  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  so  remarkable. 

He  was  as  bright-witted  as  he  was  bookish.  If  he  seemed 
to  have  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders,  he  had  a  young 
heart  in  a  young  breast.  His  readiness  of  resource  in  extri- 
cating himself  from  a  sudden  difficulty  was  very  noteworthy. 
One  Sunday,  at  dinner,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  expose  what  I 
mistakenly  fancied  to  be  a  childish  whim  of  his,  by  putting  it 
into  the  form  of  a  story :  '  There  was  once  a  little  boy,'  etc. 
As  soon  as  the  personal  bearing  of  the  tale  became  obvious, 
and  the  laugh  began  to  go  against  him,  he  calmly  turned 
towards  me,  and  said  :  *  Papa,  would  you  mind  telling  us  some 
X.2X&  fit  for  Sunday  .?' 

He  was  as  handy  as  he  was  quick-witted,  and  could  as  deftly 
make  a  hutch  for  his  rabbit  as  parry  an  apologue. 

The  eloquent  Dr.  Deems,  then  of  Charleston,  now  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  New  York,  spent  a  week  in 
Oxford  during  my  residence  in  that  city.  Writing  to  me 
twenty  years  afterwards,  he  says  :  '  I  have  often  wondered 
what  has  become  of  that  bright  lad  of  yours.  My  own 
son,  about  the  same  age,  fell  in  our  unhappy  civil  war.' 

Of  this  period  of  his  life,  his  younger  brother  says  : 

'  My  earliest  recollection  of  Alfred  is  of  a  bright,  curly- 
headed  boy,  highly  imaginative,  thoughtful  and  conscientious. 
The  books  which  I  remember  his  reading  about  that  time — 
when  he  was  seven  or  eight  years  old — are  Rollin's  History, 
The  Wonders  of  Nature  and  Art  (a  great  favourite  of  his),  and 
his  "  Sunday-book,"  Paradise  Lost.     His  imagination  was  very 
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fertile.  It  used  to  be  a  nightly  amusement  for  him  to  tell  me 
"supposes"  before  we  went  to  sleep.  These  stories  were 
usually  such  as  any  boy  might  tell  of  heroic  adventures,  but 
not  unfrcquently  they  were  more  original.  One  favourite 
"suppose"  deeply  impressed  me.  He  pictured  himself  as 
heading  a  Palestine  Exploration  Expedition,  which  should 
excavate  with  remarkable  success,  especially  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Jerusalem,  the  search  being  crowned  by  the  finding 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant ! ' 

I  find  in  his  journal,  begun  in  his  seventeenth  year,  a  sketch 
of  his  earlier  life.  This  I  now  lay  before  the  reader,  with  such 
supplementary  annotation  as  may  seem  necessary  to  a  faithful 
biographic  outline  : 

^ Manchester y  May  i^th,  1866.  The  first  act  of  the  drama  of 
my  life  is  over  :  my  school-days  are  ended.  After  an  interlude 
of  a  few  months,  the  curtain  will  rise  on  the  next  act — College 
Days. '  As  I  have  now  reached  a  very  important  point  of  my 
life,  I  purpose  reviewing  my  past  life. 

'The  first  few  years  I  pass  over,  for  in  them  I  was  without 
any  life  but  that  of  external  changes,  I  have  no  connected 
recollections,  nothing  but  detached  incident  of  no  importance. 

'There  are  two  separate  streams  in  my  life,  which  did  not 
unite  till  shortly  before  I  came  to  live  in  Manchester.  I  sup- 
pose I  was  too  young  before  that  to  have  any  clearly  defined 
life  either  of  mind  or  soul.  I  shall  review  the  course  of 
each  of  these  streams  separately  until  the  period  of  their 
junction. 

'  First,  then,  the  course  of  my  intellectual  life,  which  resolves 
itself  into  little  more  than  my  school-life.  I  had  no  interest  in 
any  learning,  and  scarcely  an}'-  consciousness  that  I  was  learn- 
ing, till  I  went  to  Crosby.  My  position  there  was  perhaps  such 
as  would  have  been  generally  prejudicial,  but  it  had  a  good 
effect  on  me.  I  found  myself,  thanks  to  superior  education 
beforehand,  more  than  a  match  for  the  other  boys  of  the  school. 
Without  effort  or  expectation  on  my  part,  I  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  school  on  the  first  examination  after  I  entered. 
This  was  at  Christmas,   1861.' 

There  is  a  seeming  discrepancy  between  the  two  statements 
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first,  that  he  had  *  no  interest  in  any  learning,  and  scarcely  any 
consciousness  that  he  was  learning,'  and,  second,  that  '  thanks 
to  a  superior  education  beforehand,'  he  found  himself  *  without 
effort  .  ,  .  placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  on  the  first  examina- 
tion.' But  this  is  readil}"-  explained.  As  his  intellect  seemed 
much  stronger  than  his  physique,  and  his  mental  activity  was 
both  vivid  and  persistent,  the  great  anxiety  of  his  parents  had 
been  to  backen  rather  than  to  force  his  mental  development. 
He  had  been  at  two  ladies'  schools :  Mrs.  Keeling's,  of  Barnsley, 
from  five  years  of  age  to  seven ;  and  Mrs.  Varney's,  of  Oxford, 
from  eight  to  ten.  But  the  work,  though  admirable  in  its  own 
order,  was  to  him,  literally,  child's  play. 

For  the  reason  above  mentioned,  we  shrank  from  sending 
him  from  home  to  a  public  school ;  so,  on  our  removal  to 
Waterloo,  when  Alfred  was  ten  years  old,  I  took  him,  for 
about  a  year  and  a  quarter,  under  a  not  much  more  than 
nominal  tutorship.  My  ministerial  duties  being  quite  equal 
to  my  strength,  and  my  calls  away  from  home  being  not 
infrequent,  his  schooling  was,  perforce,  precarious,  snatchy  and 
intermittent.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  choice  of  class- 
books,  a  general  guidance  as  to  his  course  of  study,  and  a  little 
irregular  lesson-hearing,  his  *  superior  education '  was  almost 
wholly  self-education.  His  elder  brother,  however,  was  of 
great  service  to  him  during  a  vacation. 

Almost  the  only  specialty  in  his  home-teaching  was  his 
familiarization  with  the  greatest  living  masters  of  the  English 
of  the  present  day.  The  writers  to  whom  his  attention  was 
especially  directed,  and  with  whose  books,  in  school-time,  he 
practised  reading  aloud,  were — Whately  {Annotations  on  Lord 
Bacon),  Ruskin  {Modern  Painters),  J.  H.  Newman  {Sermons) ^ 
Spurgeon  {Sermons),  and  Richard  Cobden  {Three  Panics),  etc. 
The  good  effect  of  this  part  of  his  home-schooling,  in  the 
formation  of  his  own  style  especially,  was  very  apparent. 
An  incidental  advantage  was  the  eliciting  his  mental  tastes, 
affinities  and  tendencies.  His  greatest  favourite,  by  far,  was 
Whately,  of  whose  keen,  trenchant  logic  his  enjoyment  was 
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intense.  He  would  sometimes  laugh  with  delight  at  the  clear 
conclusiveness  of  Whately's  reasoning,  and  at  the  falchion-flash 
of  his  argumentative  wit.  Spurgeon's  robust  and  racy  ver- 
nacular had  also  for  him  a  special  charm.  His  poetic  leanings, 
at  this  time,  are  indicated  by  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  books 
of  extracts,  which  now  lies  before  me,  filled  in  1861.  His 
favourites  were  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Professor 
A3''toun,  Shakespeare,  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Goldsmith. 

His  facility  of  acquisition  was  remarkable.  Tasks  which 
in  my  view  were  tentatively  hard  were  despatched  with  a 
celerity  often  inconvenient  to  his  teacher.  This  easy  ap- 
propriation of  knowledge,  and  the  loneliness  of  his  lesson- 
taking,  account  for  his  statement :  '  I  had  no  interest  in  any 
learning,  and  scarcely  any  consciousness  that  I  was  learning,  till 
I  went  to  Crosby.'  He  had  no  heartening  companionship,  and 
no  arousing  competition.  It  became  obvious  that  a  continuation 
of  this  course  would  be  injurious.  So  becoming  aware  that  the 
branch  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  about  a  mile  from  our 
house,  was  under  the  efficient  head  mastership  of  the  Rev.  R. 
O.  Carter,  M.A.,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  we  resolved  that 
Alfred  should  go  there. 

Mr.  Carter,  after  privately  examining  him,  expressed  to  me 
his  astonishment  at  Alfred's  proficiency,  and  enquired  with 
keen  interest  as  to  the  methods  of  his  training.  He  was,  of 
course,  informed  that  his  young  pupil  was,  for  the  most  part, 
self-trained.  As  Mr.  Carter  too  is  called  away  from  the  tasks 
of  this  life,  I  may  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  his  excellence.  He 
was  a  worthy  alumnus  of  the  college  of  Whately,  Davison, 
Newman,  Keble,  Arnold,  Hawkins,  and  Burgon.  He  was  a 
most  effective  and  enthusiastic  educator,  who  had  chosen 
teaching  as  his  life-work.  He  formed  for  his  pupil  a  warm 
and  life-long  attachment,  of  which  one  proof  was  an  invitation 
to  spend  the  holidays  with  him  in  the  romantic  village  of 
Martindale,  Westmoreland,  where  Mr.  Carter  was  wont  to 
take  duty  lor  a  brother  clergyman  yearly  for  a  summer- 
month.     In  asking  me  to  let  Alfred  accompany  him,  he  said, 
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'  That  boy  ought  to  have  the  physique  of  a  navvy,  to  match 
his  intellectual  powers.'     To  recur  to  Alfred's  own  account : 

*  This  sudden  success  made  me  conscious  of  powers  of 
mind,  and  put  me  on  my  mettle  to  keep  my  place.  For  I  was 
matched  against  lads  two  or  three  years  older  than  myself,  so 
I  was  forced  to  exert  myself  to  keep  before  them.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  year  I  made  great  progress.  But  when 
Joe  Clark  and  Anthony  left,  while  the  strain  was  removed 
(which  certainly  was  an  advantage,  as  continued  strain  might 
have  exhausted  me),  I  got  more  self-dependence  and  man- 
liness, bu*:  I  grew  very  conceited,  and  wasted  my  time.  It 
this  had  con:inued  longer,  I  believe  I  should  have  been  utterly 
ruined  boh  in  character  and  scholarship.  The  discipline  I  did 
undergo  was  the  best  possible.  I  was  sent  to  Manchester 
Grammar  School  (on  our  removal  to  Altrincham),  where  I 
was  matched  against  my  equals.  There  I  learned  a  good  deal 
of  solid  stuff  from  Mr.  Mugliston,*  and  the  Oxford  Local 
taught  me  how  I  stood  in  comparison  with  the  generality  of 
lads  of  my  age.  This  was  high  enough  to  excite  to  work  and 
not  to  foster  conceit,  an  evil  to  which  I  was  much  exposed,  I 
pray  God  to  keep  me  from  it.  Excited  by  this,  success  attended 
my  work,  and  I  entered  the  6th  (the  highest  form).  Here  I 
got  ahead  of  some  who  had  distanced  me  before,  and  conceit 
grew  again,  promptly  suppressed  by  my  marked  failure  for 
the  Grammar  Prize,  to  which  I  had  been  foolish  enough  to 
think  myself  equal. 

*  After  this  I  made  rapid  progress ;  but  my  separate  points  of 
success  were  so  tempered  as  to  exclude  boasting,  whilst  exciting 
to  more  exertion.  My  gaining  the  prize  in  the  6th,  and  a 
first  in  the  Oxford  Local,  with  defeat  from  two  lads  below 
me  in  the  school,  was  excellent  discipline.  But  here  I  stop, 
for  at  this  time  arose  my  hope  of  gaining  a  university  educa- 
tion, and  shortly  after  the  blending  of  the  two  streams  of 
school-life  and  soul-life,  of  outward  education  and  inward 
growth.' 

His  younger  brother  writes  : 

'  Of  the  three  years  at  Waterloo  I  have  few  vivid  recollec- 

*  The  Rev.  J.  Mugliston,  M.A.,  now  Classical  Master  in  Cheltenham 
College. 
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tions.  He  was  very  much  occupied  by  his  lessons,  and  in 
holiday  time  associated  with  his  schoolfellows,  who  were 
older  than  I;  but  I  well  remember  how  even  then  he 
delighted  to  protest  against  the  snobbishness  of  some  of  his 
friends,  and  was  always  specially  attentive  to  lads  whose 
social  position  caused  them  to  be  looked  down  upon  by 
the  sons  of  wealthier  parents.  In  this  and  many  other 
ways  he  showed  the  sturdy  independence  which  characterized 
him  through  life.  He  would  not,  even  when  a  boy,  yield 
his  own  opinion  to  bare  authority,  and  would  fight  on  the 
losing  or  less  popular  with  far  greater  pleasure  than  on  the 
winning  or  more  favoured  side.  At  the  same  time,  he  formed 
a  just  estimate  of  his  own  powers,  and  was  quick  to  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  of  his  schoolfellows  in  the  few  subjects 
in  which  he  did  not  stand  first.  He  early  developed  what  I 
may  call  a  sober  self-confidence.' 

'  Joe  Clark  '  was  the  bright,  amiable  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Clark,  the  clergyman  of  Great  Crosby.  Inheriting  his  father's 
good  nature,  he  maintained  the  most  cordial  and  confidential 
relations  with  the  much  younger  new-comer  who  had  deposed 
him  from  the  first  place  in  the  school.  But  some  of  Alfred's 
schoolfellows  were  not  equally  generous.  *  Joe  Clark's  '  friend- 
ship stood  him  in  good  stead  when  a  serious  attempt  at 
ostracism  was  got  up  by  some  of  the  bigger  boys.  After 
Clark  had  left  Alfred  was  mobbed,  hustled,  and  buffeted;  but 
he  held  his  own  on  the  playground  as  well  as  in  the  school, 
of  course  more  by  mental  and  moral  than  by  muscular  force. 
He  checked  the  assault,  at  first,  as  a  brave  man  might  keep  off 
a  vicious  dog  with  his  eye ;  and  then  by  his  proud  fearlessness, 
as  James  Fitz James  commanded  the  respect  of  Roderick  Dhu. 
This  courage,  backed  by  the  sounder  public  opinion  of  the  school, 
soon  quelled  the  tumult. 

At  the  public  distribution  of  prizes  in  1862,  six  months  after 
his  entrance,  Alfred  was  called  up  to  receive  the  first  five 
prizes,  and  delivered  the  Latin  recitation,  the  Sibyl's  speech 
in  the  sixth  book  of  the  iEneid  :  Turn  vates  sic  orsa  loqui, 
etc. ;    and   an    English    recitation,    Tennyson's    noble    Morte 
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d Arthur,  The  like  honours  he  received  next  year  at  the 
distribution  of  the  prizes  by  Archdeacon  Jones.  The  Head 
Master  assured  me  that  in  justice  the  sixth  prize  should  also 
have  been  his,  but  as  one  boy  came  near  him,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  give  the  prize  in  that  instance  to  the  'second-best.' 
The  feeling  cherished  towards  Alfred  by  his  master  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  occasioned  by 
the  news  of  Alfred's  first  success  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Carter  had 
accepted  the  Head  Mastership  of  the  Mercers'  Companies' 
School,  near  Malvern,  in  conjunction  with  a  private  establish- 
ment of  his  own. 

'CoLWALL  Green,  Malvern,  i^th  May,  1867. 

'My  dear  old  Boy, — "Bully  for  you  !  "  as  our  Yankee  friends 
say.  I  am  delighted  with  the  good  news.  I  always  knew  you 
would  do  some  one  credit,  and  I  wished  very  much,  as  you 
know — or,  at  any  rate,  as  your  father  knows — that  I  could  have 
been  that  some  one.  Sed  Dis  aliter  visum,  and  I  cannot  claim 
any  credit  for  your  success.  Not  the  less  for  that  do  I  heartily 
rejoice  in  it.  .  .  . 

'  Come  and  spend  a  few  days  with  me.  When  shall  you  be 
passing  southward  ?  You  can  easily  take  me  on  your  way. 
I  did  not  think  I  had  ever  been  "  a  very  formidable  personage  " 
to  you.     At  any  rate,  I  am  not  now. 

'  I  shall  want  a  master  for  classics  by  the  time  you  take  your 
degree,  if  you  are  going  into  that  line  of  business. 

'  I  should  like  to  send  a  little  note  of  congratulation  to  your 
father,  if  you  will  let  me  have  his  address. 

'  I  was  at  Crosby  at  Easter.  The  school  is  very  large,  but  I 
hear  they  don't  stick  to  Latin  and  Euclid  as  we  used  to  do. 
My  boys  are  going  to  play  a  match  at  cricket,  and  are  much 
excited  about  it. 

'  Mrs.  Carter  sends  her  kindest  remembrances  and  congratu- 
lations, and  I  am,  as  ever,  my  dear  lad, 

'  Yours  right  truly, 

'  R.  O.  Carter.* 

The  rest  of  the  letter  consists  of  details  of  Mr.  Carter's  own 
private  affairs,  given  in  the  most  confidential  manner,  as  if  to 
some  near  relative  or  old  college  chum. 
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A  few  other  matters  relating  to  Alfred's  first  three  years  at 
the  Manchester  Grammar  School  should  not  pass  unrecorded. 
Two  scenes  connected  with  his  success  in  the  Oxford  Local 
Examination  must  have  contributed  greatly  to  that  excitement 
to  exertion  of  which  he  writes.  The  former  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  prizes  to  the  boys  who  had  taken  honours  in  the 
Manchester  division  in  1864,  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  delivered  on  the  occasion  one  of  his  great 
speeches,  marvellous  for  absolute  suitability  to  the  occasion, 
for  nobleness  and  fittingness  of  sentiment,  for  grace  and  force 
of  language,  for  perfectness  of  putting,  and,  above  all,  for 
practical  potency  as  animating  to  exertion.  It  was  a  memorable 
moment  for  a  boy  of  fourteen  to  hear  his  name  read  out  in  that 
magnificent  hall,  closely  packed  with  eager  and  applauding 
spectators^  and  to  advance  in  front  of  the  platform  to  take  his 
laurels  from  the  hand  of  the  great  statesman-scholar  of  the  age, 
and  to  feel  the  hearty  grasp  of  that  empire-guiding  hand.  The 
other  scene  alluded  to  was  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the 
same  hall,  in  1865,  by  Bishop  Wilberforce,  when  Alfred  had 
again  the  honour,  to  borrow  the  eloquent  prelate's  own  words, 
*■  of  walking  over  such  a  platform,  in  the  face  of  the  intellect,  and 
the  industry,  and  the  thought,  and  the  loving  care  of  such  a 
city  as  Manchester.' 

Some  weeks  before  the  results  of  the  examination  were 
announced  Alfred  received,  through  the  Secretary,  the  following 
communication  from  the  examiner  in  religious  knowledge,  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
Vicar  of  the  University  Church,  late  Dean  of  Chichester : 


•  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Jtdy  22nd,  1865. 
'  Dear  Sir, — Your  answers  to  the  questions  set  by  the 
Examiners  in  the  divinity  part  of  the  Oxford  Local  Examina- 
tion do  you  great  credit.  They  show  close  attention,  and 
thought,  and  memory,  and  a  large  amount  of  intelligence. 
Such  an  aptitude  for  sacred  studies  ought  to  find  exercise  in 
the  sacred  function^,  provided   there  be  no  barrier  of  which 
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I  am  ignorant.     Will  you  communicate  with  me  by  letter,  and 
at  least  let  me  know  something  about  you. 

*  Faithfully  yours, 

*  John  W.  Burgon.' 

Alfred  at  once  put  this  letter  into  my  hands,  asking  my 
advice  as  to  his  reply.  I  was  naturally  glad  of  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  of  ascertaining  his  life-plan,  if  any  such  were 
already  formed.  He  thoroughly  opened  to  me  his  mind  and 
heart,  declaring  his  determination  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
the  service  of  God  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  his 
parentage,  home-training,  spiritual  birth,  convictions,  and 
affection.  He  said  he  thought  Methodism  had  now  reached 
a  stage  of  development  when  culture  would  be  in  greater 
request  than  heretofore,  and  that  to  transfer  whatever  culture 
he  might  be  enabled  to  acquire  from  the  Church  which  both 
Providence  and  grace  had  made  his  home  to  another  Church, 
comparatively  rich  in  culture  already,  seemed  an  unthrifty 
investment  of  his  Lord's  money.  True,  a  university  educa- 
tion was  what  he  wished  for  above  all  earthly  things  ;  but, 
if  it  could  only  be  attained  at  the  expense  of  his  Methodism, 
he  should  relinquish  it  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

To  this  I  could  only  reply  :  ^  My  son,  if  thine  heart  be 
wise,  my  heart  shall  rejoice,  even  mine.' 

Replying  to  Mr.  Burgon's  letter,  he  expressed  his  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  of  the  writer,  and  his  deep  sense  of  the  honour 
of  having  attracted  the  attention  of  so  eminent  a  divine.  He 
told  him  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Wesleyan  minister,  and 
being  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  did  not  feel  himself  ripe 
enough  for  a  practical  decision  on  so  important  a  matter  as  his 
undertaking  the  sacred  office. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Burgon 
which  began  thus  : 

*  Rev.  Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  congratulating  you  on  the 
excellent  examination  your  son  has  passed  in  the  late  Oxford 
Local.      Personally^   I    have   been   concerned   only   with   his 
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divinity  papers,  but  I  have  been  so  struck  by  the  evidences  of 
ability  they  afford  that  I  venture  to  suggest  that  if  his  taste 
should  incline  him  to  the  sacred  calling,  he  would  perhaps  be 
able  to  profit  by  the  advantages  held  out  by  this  ancient  seat 
of  learning.' 

Mr.  Burgon  concludes  by  intimating  his  willingness  and 
ability  to  secure  for  my  son  a  university  education  free  of 
expense  to  me  or  to  himself,  with  a  view  to  his  preparation 
for  Holy  Orders.  To  this  I  replied,  of  course,  after  warm 
acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  com- 
munication, that  my  son's  designation  to  the  sacred  office, 
either  in  the  Established  Church  or  any  other,  was  a  matter 
with  which  I  dared  not  interfere.* 

In  t866  Alfred  produced  the  Prize  Poem  of  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  a  composition  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  lines,  which  he  delivered  on  Speech-day  with  considerable 
effect.  The  subject,  chosen  by  the  High  Master,  was  Sir 
Galahad;  or,  The  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  As  Tennyson's 
great  poem  on  that  subject  did  not  appear  till  some  years 
afterwards,  no  suggestion  could  be  derived  from  that  source. 
Adhering  closely  to  the  legendary  framework  and  mediaeval 
colouring,  he  makes  it  the  vehicle  of  Gospel-truth,  an  allegoric 
representation  of  the  beatitude  :  '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  : 
for  they  shall  see  .God.'  It  is  spirited.  It  bursts  at  once  in 
medias  res :  *  Joy  in  the  city,'  etc.  The  moral  of  the  myth  is 
thus  stated  : 

*  In  Arthur's  court  was  many  a  noble  knight, 
Of  valour  proven  and  of  mickle  might  : 
In  all  the  world  was  none  in  arms  might  vie 
E'en  with  the  least  of  that  great  company. 

*  It  seems  a  curious  fact  that  Alfred's  father  and  paternal  grandfather 
had  both  declined  a  gratuitous  university  education,  offered  on  con- 
dition of  taking  Holy  Orders  in  the  Established  Church.  My  own  offer 
came  from  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  Dr.  Bosworth,  with  whom  I 
had  afterwards,  during  my  residence  in  Oxford,  very  pleasant  intercourse. 
The  overture  to  my  father  was  made  by  four  Derbyshire  gentlemen. 
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It  seemed  all  knighily  virtues  they  possessed, 
Yet  each,  in  truth,  failed  in  the  first  and  best — 
The  true  foundation-grace  of  chivalry — 
None  o'er  himself  had  gained  the  victory. 

*  Two  only  on  the  narrow  pathway  steep 

Strove,  with  God's  grace,  their  faltering  feet  to  keep  : 
Sir  Bors  de  Ganis  and  Sir  Percival ; 
Yet  even  they  had  not  without  a  fall 
Pursued  their  course ;  but  whensoe'er  the  way 
They  left,  repentance  deep  by  night  and  day 
Poured  tearful  prayer,  fast  speeding  to  the  throne 
Where  Jesus  sitteth,  ever  to  atone 
For  sins  on  earth  commit.     .     .     . 
m  It  *  n.  *  K.  % 

*  Not  such  Sir  Galahad  :  from  childhood  he, 
Renowned  alike  in  arms  and  piety, 
Lived  blameless.     .     .     . 

*         *  *  *  *  Hi  m 

Blest  is  the  pure  in  heart,  for  none  but  he 
Can  bear  to  look  on  God's  own  purity. ' 

The  following  description  of  a  cathedral  anthem  will,  I  think, 
be  admitted  to  display  considerable  vigour  : 

*  Sweetly  sang 
In  chorus,  till  the  burdened  air  outrang 
Such  music  that  the  charmed  senses  reeled  ; 
As  through  the  dim  cathedral  aisles  up-pealed 
The  glorious  Hallelujah  ;  and  the  pile. 
Throughout  its  vaulted  roof,  prolonged  the  while 
In  thundering  echoes  the  melodious  strain, 
Now  sinking  to  the  earth,  and  now  again 
Upbounding  to  the  roof;  from  side  to  side 
Rolled  the  harmonious  wave,  and  then,  in  melting  murmurs,  died, 

Alfred  was  then  fifteen  years  old. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 

\  S  home-influence  is  alleged  by  Alfred  to  have  been 
±\^  amongst  the  most  effective  instrumentalities  in  bringing 
him  to  religious  decision,  it  is  right  to  premise  that,  in  view 
of  his  father's  preoccupations  and  frequent  calls  from  home, 
already  alluded  to,  by  far  the  larger  share  of  the  happy  results 
of  home-influence  must,  in  all  fairness,  be  attributed  to  his 
mother. 

Dr.  Norman  McLeod  says :  'It  is  very  natural  for  young 
Christians,  at  that  period  of  their  history  when  they  become 
powerfully  possessed  by  the  truth,  and  "all  things  become 
new,"  so  to  separate  their  later  from  their  earlier  life,  as 
almost  to  deny  any  preparedness  in  the  one  for  the  other. 
For  so  .  .  .  very  different  from  the  past  are  all  their  present 
views  and  feelings,  that  this  result,  it  is  naturally  supposed, 
would  have  been  the  same  even  without  that  religious  training 
which,  for  so  long  a  period,  appeared  to  have  been  given  in  vain.' 
That  this  was  not  the  case  with  Alfred  is  plain  from  his  own 
account  of  the  beginning  of  his  spiritual  life,  written  in  his 
seventeenth  year : 

'  Of  the  first  rise  of  religious  impulses  in  me  I  have  no 
distinct  recollection.  Living  as  I  did  in  a  home  where  religion 
was  a  recognised  power,  I  have  no  doubt  that  consciousness 
of  inner  life  arose  and  grew  with  that  of  outer  life.  I  have 
faint  recollections  of  serious  thought  on  the  subject,  and  of 
distinct  ** strivings  of  the  Spirit"  while  we  were  living  at 
Barnsley'  (1854- 185 7,  when  he  was  from  four  to  seven  years 
of  age).  'But  this  was,  for  the  present  at  least,  without 
definite  result.     I  cannot,  however,  say  that  I  had  no  spiritual 
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life  at  the  time.  Wlierever  there  is  feeling  there  must  be  life. 
It  may  be  very  faint,  very  imperfect ;  but  it  is  there  never- 
theless. Well,  these  things  had  no  immediate  results  upon 
me.  During  the  whole  time  we  were  at  Oxford '  (from  his  eighth 
to  his  eleventh  year),  ^though  not  without  feeling  now  and  then, 
when  momentarily  impressed  by  a  book,  an  incident,  or  a 
sermon,  I  was  almost  entirely  careless.  I  think  that  those 
three  years  were  the  most  dangerous  part  of  my  life ;  being 
spent,  for  the  most  part,  in  utter  unconcern,  or  with  a  little 
feeling  diligently  suppressed.  It  was  during  this  period,  too, 
that  I  was  conscious  of  most  outward  opposition  to  God's  will. 
*The  result  of  this  was  that  for  the  first  year  or  so  at 
Waterloo'  (i 860-61),  *I  was  completely  asleep;  and  it 
is  from  that  point  that  I  date  the  course  of  events  and 
succession  of  feelings  that  resulted  in  my  entrance  into  the 
light  and  into  liberty.  And  this  has  been  marked  by  very 
little  distinct  incident.  I  can  point  out  no  fixed  time  as  the 
exact  date  of  my  conversion,  though  I  am  sure  it  has  taken 
place.  The  first  sermon  I  remember  was  from  the  Rev. 
Robert  Jackson,  at  Oxford ;  the  text :  "  A  wise  son  maketh  a 
glad  father."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  fitting  illustration 
I  can  find,  for  the  course  of  operations  by  which  God  led  me 
into  light,  is  that  of  a  child  asleep,  not  dead  ;  for  there  were, 
ever  and  anon,  uneasy  movements,  that  told  of  life,  and  pro- 
mised a  waking  some  time.  In  this  sleep  I  was  when  God 
called  me.  It  was  some  time  in  1862  (when  twelve  years 
old)  that  I  heard  a  sermon  from  Mr.  Bowden  (the  Rev. 
George  Bowden)  that  greatly  impressed  me.  What  the  text 
was  I  forget,  and  of  the  sermon  itself  I  have  no  recollection  ; 
but  I  remember  that  under  the  effects  of  it  I  went  home,  and 
being  by  myself — the  elder  members  of  the  family  were  staying 
at  the  Sacrament,  and  the  younger  in  bed — I  went  up  to  my 
room  and  there  prayed  earnestly  for  some  time.  I  then  came 
dow^nstairs  and  took  the  "  Prayer  Bible  " '  (that  used  at  family 
worship)  '  into  mj^  hands,  and  after  praying  to  God  to  direct 
me  to  a  suitable  place,  I  opened  it,  and  the  first  sentence  that 
met  my  eye  was :  "  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth."  This  had,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great  effect 
on  me.  But,  being  afraid  to  tell  any  one  of  it,  and  losing 
myself  in  my  school  work,  I  let  the  impression  die  out.  And 
though  at  times  it  would  arise,  I  resisted  it ;  not  with  active 
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resistance,  but  with  passive ;  not  intentionally  disobeying  the 
call ;  but  after  a  little  tossing  and  disquiet,  I  sunk  to  sleep  again  ; 
but  the  thought  of  God  would  mingle  itself  with  my  dreams. 

'  In  this  condition  I  was  when  Mr.  Taylor'  (from  California) 
'came  to  Waterloo,  in  January,  1863.  Under  his  powerful 
preaching  I  received  an  impression  which  never  left  me.  It 
did  not  awake  me,  but  it  made  my  sleep  very  uneasy.  There 
was  no  rest  in  it.  From  that  time  forth  I  seemed  conscious 
that  I  was  asleep  ;  that  my  life,  as  it  stood,  was  utterly  wrong ; 
but  yet  I  could  not  declare  to  any  my  feelings.  I  had  a  strong 
inclination  to  yield,  and  go  up  to  the  Communion-rail,  at 
Mr.  Taylor's  invitation ;  but  shame  kept  me  back.  The  feeling 
remained.  I  could  not  shake  conviction  off,  and  yet  I  could 
not  wake  into  the  full  light  of  life.  I  remember,  after  hearing 
two  sermons  from  him,  I  feigned  a  tooth-ache,  that  I  might 
not  have  to  go  and  hear  a  third.*  But  God  would  not  leave 
me  alone  so  easily.  Again  and  again  God  called.  Sermon 
after  sermon  made  me  resolve  to  yield,  but  I  did  not.  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  declare  openly  for  Christ. 

*  This  continued  through  our  first  two  years  at  Altrincham. 
During  this  time  the  struggle  was  mainly  whether  I  should  or 
should  not  make  an  announcement  of  my  determination, 
resolving  itself  chiefly  into  meeting  in  Class.  I  remember 
that,  during  this  period,  now  and  then  I  was  more  inclined 
to  do  this  than  at  other  times.  For  instance,  I  once  walked 
up  to  Bowdon  Church,  and  there  heard  Mr.  Pollock'  (the  late 
Archdeacon  Pollock)  '  preach  from  "  Thou  hast  given  a  banner 
to  them  that  feared  Thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed  because  of 
the  truth."  This  practical  sermon,  coming  when  I  had  not 
expected  anything  of  the  kind,  had  a  great  effect  on  me.  So 
also  had  what  perhaps  is  a  strange  instrument  for  calling  into 
play  spiritual  feeling, — the  reading  o{  Bleak  House.  The  cha- 
racter there  drawn  of  Esther  Sommerson  certainly  had  that 
effect  upon  me.  It  "  showed  virtue  her  own  comeliness." 
Again,  towards  the  end  of  1864,  a  student'  (from  Didsbury) 
*  named  Johnson'  (now  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Johnson,  of  Dublin) 
'  preached  a  sermon  in  Altrincham  chapel  from  "  O  Lord,  revive 
Thy  work."     Here  I  saw  that  I  was  not  only  in  my  own  way, 
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guilty  of. 
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but  in  other  people's.  That  was  the  finishing  stroke  towards 
confession  of  Christ  before  men.  In  about  a  fortnight  after 
that,  I  told  Papa  I  wanted  to  join  in  the  Covenant  Service,  and 
meet  in  Class. 

'Still,  though  I  had  accomplished  the  outward  part,  the 
inward  was  incomplete.  But  in  the  Covenant  Service  I  joined 
with  all  my  heart,  and  in  the  Sacramental  Service  that  fol- 
lowed, I  seemed  to  wake  out  of  my  long  sleep.  I  opened  my 
eyes,  and,  lo,  God  is  love  I  I  thank  God  for  His  great  mercy 
in  leading  me  such  a  long  way  in  safety,  through  so  many 
dangers,  into  His  kingdom,  and  the  light  of  His  countenance. 
Amen. 

'  But  though  I  had  woke,  I  seemed  not  to  be  entering  into 
the  active  life  of  a  Christian  until  I  joined  Mr.  Bowden's  Class  ' 
(the  father  of  the  Rev.  George  Bowden).  '  During  the  next 
lew  months  I  made  rapid  progress,-  and  I  thank  God  that  I  am 
still  advancing. 

*  At  this  period  it  was  that  the  two  streams  met.  I  deter- 
mined, by  God's  grace,  to  devote  myself  to  the  servdce  of  His 
Church,  and  to  train  myself  to  the  work  of  His  ministry.  But 
here,  for  a  time,  a  difficulty  arose.  I  thought  I  should  have 
to  give  up  my  expectations  of  a  university  life.  I  was  willing, 
and  am  willing,  to  give  them  up  should  God  call  me  so  to  do. 
However,  the  thought  soon  occurred  that  there  was  no  necessary 
incompatibility  between  the  two  objects ;  that  though  it  was  a 
difficult  and  a  dangerous  task  to  go  through  Oxford  with  the 
intention  of  joining  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  ministry  after  I 
left,  yet  God  was  strong  enough  to  keep  me.  He  it  was  that 
had  brought  me  to  this  hope,  and  He  it  was  that  had  called  me 
to  His  service.  So  I  am  resolved,  in  His  strength,  to  go  on 
as  I  have  begun,  except  that  now  it  is  for  God  and  His 
Church* 

There  seems  much  to  instruct,  and  even  to  interest,  in  the 
successive  stages,  and  the  diverse  instrumentalities,  by  which 
this  studious,  gentle-natured  boy  was  led  with  his  heart  to 
believe  unto  righteousness,  and  with  his  mouth  to  make  con- 
fession of  Christ  unto  salvation. 

First,  and  throughout,  there  were  the  quiet,  genial  in- 
fluences of  a  (really,  though,  alas !  far  from  ideally)  Christian 
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home;  then  the  stated  ministration  ot  the  Word,  with  its 
more  memorable  seasons  of  especial  tellingness.  It  seemed 
as  if  every  faculty  of  his  nature  must  be  invested  and  carried 
by  assault  in  detail  before  he  would  capitulate  to  Christ. 
The  work  begun  by  the  paternal  pleading  of  the  venerable 
Robert  Jackson,  who  might  have  been  termed  the  Apostle  to  the 
Youngs  was  completed  by  the  winning  earnestness  and  plain- 
dealing  of  the  young  Irish  student  Crawford  Johnson.  The 
sedate  persuasiveness  of  Mr.  Bowden  was  followed  up  by  the 
trenchant  intelligence  and  urgency  of  the  great  street-preacher 
to  the  desperadoes  of  San  Francisco,  whose  touches  of  nature 
at  once  relieved  and  reinforced  his  onslaughts  upon  the 
conscience.  The  impression  made  by  the  fervid,  picturesque, 
authoritative  eloquence  of  the  High  Church-Evangelical  arch- 
deacon was  completed  by  a  portraiture  of  Christian  virtue 
from  the  pen  of  the  great  story-wright  of  the  age,  which 
captured  the  imagination,  after  the  sensibilities,  the  intellect 
and  the  conscience  had  been  already  won.  Home,  chapel, 
Robert  Jackson,  George  Bowden,  William  Taylor,  Archdeacon 
Pollock,  Charles  Dickens,  and  Crawford  Johnson  all  took  a 
traceable  and  effective  part  in  the  providential  process  which 
ended  in  the  thorough  conversion  of  this  sensitive,  reflective 
boy. 

Last  of  all  came  the  meditative  interval  between  the  Methodist 
Watch-night  Service,  at  the  close  of  the  old  year,  and  the 
Covenant  Service  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  new  year,  and 
then  that  solemnity  itselt,  with  its  consummating  Sacrament. 
All  these  agencies  were  adapted  to  and  illustrative  of  his  many- 
sided  intellect  and  character. 

One  incident  mentioned  by  Alfred  is  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble in  my  own  life.  I  had,  through  the  years,  felt  no  little 
perplexity  as  to  my  right  course  in  relation  to  my  son's 
religious  life.  Of  the  struggling,  embryonic  spiritual  life 
above  described,  I  had  often  marked  the  signs.  I  now  feel 
sure  that  the  plan  I  adopted  was,  in  his  case,  not  the  right 
one.     But  I  may  state  the  grounds  on  which   I   determined  to 
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adopt  that  plan.  My  recollections  of  my  own  boyhood,  and 
of  the,  in  the  main,  most  happy  effect  of  the  like  course,  is 
pursued  by  my  father,  on  my  brothers,  my  sisters,  and  mj^self ; 
my  experience  and  observation  during  twelve  years'  continuous 
connection  with  a  school  for  ministers'  sons,  and  my  concurrent 
and  subsequent  acquaintance  with  many  Methodist  families, 
had  impressed  me  deeply  with  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
spiritual  organism  and  the  spiritual  life  of  a  child.  I  had 
noted  disastrous  results  from  overdriving  the  lambs  of  the 
flock,  who  must  be  gently  led,  and  from  undue  and  injudicious 
pressure,  especially  from  teasing  young  j>eople  into  meet- 
ing in  Class.  I  had  acquired  such  deference,  I  might  even 
say  reverence,  for  a  child's  awn  solemn  and  mysterious 
individuality,  the  august  self-determination  of  the  will,  that  I 
had,  very  likely,  an  excessive  sensitiveness  as  to  an  untimely 
and  unskilful  bringing  to  bear  of  what  might  be  mistaken  for 
parental  authoritativeness,  or  might  superficially  and  tempo- 
rarily tell  upon  the  pliability  of  youth.  Moreover,  the  quiet, 
cautious,  unobtrusive  course  had,  through  God's  great  mercy, 
succeeded  in  the  case  of  my  two  older  children.  It  appears, 
however,  that  in  Alfred's  case  it  had  been  followed  too  strictly 
and  too  long.  It  is  plain,  from  his  own  account,  that  there  had 
been  seasons  in  which  more  direct  and  urgent  paternal  appeal 
might  have  proved  timely  and  helpful,  and  that,  in  his  case,  as 
in  that  of  many  others,,  *  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  th'  bud,' 
had  fed  upon  the  fair  beginnings  of  eternal  life. 

The  following  touching  passage  in  his  sermon  to  young  men 
on  'That  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of  those  things 
wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed  '  smites  me  like  a  rebuke  : 

'  Years  of  hesitation,,  of  secret  penitence,  lasting  perhaps  only 
for  a  brief  while,  but  frequently  renewed ;  many  an  earnest 
prayer,  many  a  secret  vow,  many  an  attempt  at  trust  and  self- 
surrender  that  no  one  knew  of:  these  things  some  of  us  can 
remember  who  have  at  last  come  forth  into  the  light.  And 
every  one  who  has  tried  in  private  conversation  to  lead  sinners 
to  repentance  knows  how  common  are  those  who  confess  to 
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early  convictions  stifled,  early  desires  grown  cold,  and  often 
early  peace  lost  1  When  we  think  of  these  things  we  find 
warrant  to  conclude  that  now  also,  in  the  hearts  of  very  many, 
the  like  process  is  going  on,' 

But  towards  the  close  of  1864  I  thought  that  I  could  perceive 
in  Alfred  signs  of  religious  anxiousness ;  and  having  been 
long  expecting  some  decisive  spontaneous  movement,  I  began 
to  feel  that  the  time  had  come  for  personal  enquiry  as  to  my 
son's  spiritual  state.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
year  1865  and  the  solemnity  of  the  Covenant  Service^  which  I 
had  long  regarded  as  a  specially  favourable  opportunity  for  a 
decisive  avowal  of  being  on  the  Lord's  side.  I  was  in  my 
study,  engaged  in  supplication  for  Divine  guidance  as  to  the 
mode  of  approaching  Alfred  on  the  great  question,  and  for  the 
good  Spirit's  blessing  on  what  He  might  direct  and  enable  me 
to  say,  when  I  heard  a  gentle  knock  at  the  study  door.  Rising 
from  my  knees,  I  opened  the  door  and  admitted  Alfred^  who, 
with  strong  emotion,  said  :  '  Papa,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to 
let  me  attend  the  Covenant  Service  to-morrow.'  I  could  not 
but  tearfully  recognise  in  this  an  illustrative  fulfilment  of  the 
ancient  promise  :  '  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  before  they 
call,  I  will  answer;  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hear' 
(Isaiah  Ixv.  24), 

Five  years  afterwards  Alfred  intimated  to  me  that  some 
sentences  in  a  sermon  of  mine  published  in  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Magazine  (sixpenny  edition,  October,  1870)  were 
descriptive  of  his  own  experience  ; 

.  *  Even  children  of  devoted  parents,  though  "  heaven  "  did 
lie  **  about  us  in  our  infancy,"  and  though  the  claims  of  the 
law  and  the  love  of  God  pressed  like  a  Presence  on  us  day 
and  night ;  even  we  cannot  evade  the  command  :  "  Come  out, 
and  be  separate,  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  ye  shall  be  My 
sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty."  The  decisive 
movement  must  be  made.  It  will  ordinarily  take  the  form  of  a 
sobbing  surrender,   like  the  breaking   up    of   ice  under   the 
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beam  and  breath  of  spring ;  either  parting  with  a  loud  report, 
or  gushing  in  a  genial  flood.' 

The  confluence  of  the  two  streams  of  Alfred's  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life,  described  by  him  above,  was  like  Caesar's 
description  of  the  junction  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone,  *  with 
wondrous  gentleness ;  so  that  it  could  not  be  determined  by 
the  onlooker  on  which  side  flowed  the  one,  and  on  which  the 
other.'* 

One  marked  phase  of  Alfred's  life  at  this  critical  stage  must 
not  pass  unnoted.  Neither  his  indomitable  studiousness  nor 
his  intense  spiritual  earnestness  at  all  checked  the  flow  of  his 
animal  spirits,  or  suppressed  his  intellectual  vivacity.  On 
coming  down  to  supper  after  a  hard  day's  reading,  he  instinc- 
tively relaxed.  He  had  managed  somehow  to  stock  his 
memory,  like  an  old  curiosity  shop,  with  epigram,  repartee, 
odd  sayings,  *  quips  and  cranks.'  He  would  pour  forth  an 
almost  exhaustless  stream  of  quotation — the  richest  passages 
from  Thomas  Hood,  The  Ingoldsby  Legends,  The  Biglow 
Papers,  and  Artemus  Ward,  which  he  seemed  to  have  learned 
by  merely  laughing  over  them. 

A  passage  in  his  sermon  to  the  young  from  Psalm  xc.  14  : 
'  O  satisfy  us  early  with  Thy  mercy ;  that  we  may  rejoice  and 
be  glad  all  our  days/  is  evidently  drawn  from  his  own  religious 
experience : 

*We  must  not,  even  inadvertently,  convey  the  notion  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  is  a  bitter  medicine  to  be  taken  only  for 
relief  from  pain.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  is  as  pleasant 
to  the  taste  as  it  is  full  of  healing  virtue.  If  there  were  no 
sorrow,  the  love  of  God  would  still  be  our  highest  bliss.  Ii 
there  were  no  sin,  the  consequence  would  be,  not  that  we 
should  be  able  to  live  without  God's  ''saving  health,"  but  that, 
without  hindrance  or  hesitation,  we  should  enjoy  it  to  the  full. 
Jesus  has  room  in  His  heart  and  in  His  kingdom  for  the 
gladdest  and  the  jnerriest;  and  they  who  take  Him  for  their 

*  '  Incredibili  lenitate,  ita  ut  occulis  in  utram  partem  fluat  judicari  non 
possit '  (♦  De  Bel.  Gal.,'  Lib.  I.). 
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Captain  and  their  Friend  will  find  that  He  does  not  check  their 
mirth,  nor  drill  them  out  of  all  heartiness.  Instead  of  that,  He 
gives  new  ground  for  joy,  and  a  life-long  security  of  it.  They 
who  are  early  satisfied  with  His  mercy  shall  rejoice  and  be  glad 
all  their  days. 

*  It  is  the  nature  of  children  to  be  happy,  and  religion,  to  take 
hold  on  a  child's  heart,  must  be  cheerful.  What  we  want  to 
do  is,  not  to  school  them  into  gravity,  but  to  connect  their 
buoyant,  hopeful  life  with  God  ;  to  train  them  to  love  Jesus, 
and  that  in  such  a  way  that  their  childish  love  shall  deepen 
and  grow  more  thoughtful  with  advancing  years,  and  not  need 
to  be  lost  and  renewed.' 

We  must  now  take  up  again  the  thread  of  Alfred's  own 
account : 

'  But  the  way  to  the  University  was  not  open  by  any  means. 
The  cost '  (of  a  university  education)  *  was  great ;  and  to  gain  a 
scholarship  involved  (as  I  then  thought)  a  long  residence  in 
Manchester.  But  in  full  confidence  in  God  I  waited  ;  and  just 
at  this  time  the  Shakespeare  Scnolarship  was  founded  at  the 
Grammar  School.*  This  opened  the  road  a  step.  The  rest 
was  dark ;  but  resting  on  this,  I  began  my  negotiation  on  the 
subject  with  Papa  and  Mamma.  I  met  with  great  opposition 
at  first,  not  from  unwillingness  exactly — though  Mamma, 
Robin,  and  Pollie'  (his  elder  brother  and  sister)  'were  all  afraid 
a  little  of  my  going  to  Oxford  ;  but  rather  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  simply  impossible.  But  by  argument  and  entreaty, 
and  by  earnest  private  prayer  to  God,  I  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
get  leave  to  stay  behind  in  Manchester'  (on  our  removal  to 
London),  'to  compete  for  the  Shakespeare  Scholarship,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  I  failed,  I  should  come  home  again.' 

It  was  during  the  above-described  Altrincham  days  that  he 
wrote  the  following  hymn,  which  is  given  here  as  indicating 
at  once  his  religious  earnestness  and  humility,  and  his  early 
gift  of  hymn-writing.  He  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  Not  one 
of  us  knew  anything  of  it  till  it  appeared  in  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Magazine. 

*  By  public  subscription  in  honour  of  the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's 
birth  ;  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  a  study  of  English  literature, 
in  connection  with  the  Grammar  School. 
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*  Bless  me.  even  me  also^  O  my  /aM^n'— Genesis  xxvii.  34. 

*  Bless  me,  Father,  even  me, 

While  before  Thy  throne  I  bow  ; 
Now  Thy  humble  suppliant  see, 
Bless  me,  Father,  bless  me  noTX)  ! 

*  Can  it  be  that  Thou  hast  given 

All  Thy  boundless  mercy's  store  ? 
Emptied  is  the  wealth  of  heaven  ? 
Yieldeth  Gilead  balm  no  more  ? 

*  Nay,  O  Father,  'tis  not  so  ; 

From  an  ever-brimming  sea 
Ceaselessly  Thy  mercies  flow  : 
Who  can  drain  infinity  ? 

*  Are  Thy  blessings  then  bestowed 

But  upon  the  worthier  saint  ? 
On  the  elder  sons  of  God, 

While  Thy  younger  children  faint  ? 

*  Givest  Thou  to  him  that  hath, 

But  deniest  him  that  lacks  ? 
Wilt  Thou  leave  the  weak  in  faith  ? 
Wilt  Thou  quench  the  smoking  Cx 

*  Him  Thou  wilt  enrich  whoe'er 

Hath  the  constant  want  to  pray  ; 
He  that  lacks  the  need  for  prayi_r 
Shall  be  empty  sent  away. 

*  What  advantageth  it  me, 

If  the  treasure  of  Thy  grace 
Given  unto  some  I  see, 

While  I  mourn  my  emptiness  ?  * 

*  Nay,  O  Father  !   in  my  heart 

Speak  the  blessing  mightily  ; 
Tell  me,  "  Thou  forgiven  art  !  " 
Bless  me,  Father,  even  me  I 
'  Altrincham,  May  isi,  1866.' 

He  also  made  a  spirited  metrical  translation  of  the  Latin 
hymn  *  Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus/ 

We  close  this  chapter  with  some  of  his  younger  brother's 
recollections  of  this  Altrincham  period  : 

*  When  Alfred  removed  to  the  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
though  he  found  himself  amongst  boys  older  than  he,  yet  he 
steadily  gravitated  towards  the  head  of  his  successive  forms, 
and  towards  the  head  of  the  school.  Nothing  was  allowed  to 
interfere  with  his  careful  preparation  for  his  classes ;   yet  he 
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entered  freely  into  out-of-school  companionships,  and  into  the 
few  games  that  were  possible  to  us,  for  we  had  no  playground. 
The  annual  '*  paper  chase  "  he  took  part  in  for  several  years. 
Once  we  started  from  Bowdon  Church,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  "hounds."  One  incident  of  the  chase  was  very 
characteristic.  The  "  hares  "  had  crossed  without  interference 
some  newly  sown  fields,  but  when  the  "  hounds  "  streamed  over 
them,  the  infuriated  farmer  and  his  men  charged  us,  armed 
with  sticks  and  pitch-forks.  Most  of  us  thought  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valour,  and  hastily  retreated  from  the  enemy's 
territory,  but  Alfred  stood  his  ground  doggedly ;  and,  utterly 
undaunted  by  the  anger  of  the  farmer,  who  was  armed  with 
a  very  formidable  bludgeon,  remonstrated  with  him  for  his 
unfriendly  treatment  of  us ;  and  after  some  ten  minutes'  con- 
versation came  away  with  great  dignity,  and  was  received 
with  hearty  cheers  by  those  who,  having  made  good  their  own 
retreat,  awaited  with  no  little  anxiety  the  issue  of  his  contest 
with  the  angry  farmer,  whom  he  took  occasion  to  rebuke  for 
the  violence  and  profanity  of  his  language.  For  some  time 
after  this  Alfred  was  quite  a  hero  at  school,  and  his  pluck  was 
highly  applauded  both  by  boys  and  masters. 

'This  sturdy  courage  was  very  characteristic  of  his  whole 
life.  He  never  ran,  either  literally  or  metaphorically,  from  an 
opponent ;  and  however  doubtful  the  logical  strength  of  the 
position  he  had  taken  up,  he  would  defend  it  to  the  uttermost. 

'  His  influence,  even  before  his  conversion,  was  always  used 
on  the  side  of  truth  and  right,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  bear 
his  testimony  against  falsehood,  profanity  or  impropriety  in 
school  or  out.  Once,  as  we  came  home  from  school,  a  man 
seated  in  the  same  carriage  wath  us  gave  him  a  large  number 
of  advertisements,  issued  by  a  well-known  firm  in  Manchester, 
and  asked  him  to  distribute  them  amongst  his  schoolfellows. 
Alfred  took  the  papers,  and  glancing  at  them,  saw  that  the 
advertisement  was  in  the  form  of  a  parody  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. In  a  moment  he  tore  them  to  pieces  and  threw 
them  out  of  the  window.  The  man  angrily  remonstrated  with 
him,  but  was  answered  with  such  vigour  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  hold  his  peace. 

*  Occasionally  his  Christianity  was  decidedly  muscular.  Once, 
as  a  number  of  Grammar  School  lads  were  coming  home  in  the 
same  railway  carriage,  the  conversation  degenerated  into  impro- 
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priety.    He  said  to  the  ringleader,  '* ,  if  you  don't  stop  this, 

I'll  box  your  ears";  a  threat  which  he  carried  into  execution 
so  promptly  that  the  conversation  was  speedily  diverted  into 
other  channels. 

'  When  the  Grammar  School  Debating  Society  was  instituted, 
he  soon  became  a  prominent  member,  but  was  generally  to  be 
found  voting  in  the  minority.     He  felt  throughout  life 

**  A  weakness  for  the  weaker  side, 
A  siding  with  the  helpless  weak"  ; 

and  might  often  be  found  heading  a  forlorn  hope,  or  arguing 
vigorously  in  favour  of  an  unpopular  opinion.  Amongst  our 
schoolfellows  was  Atherley-Jones  (son  of  Ernest  Jones, 
the  Chartist),  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  how  frequently 
Alfred  would  take  his  part  in  a  discussion,  attracted,  I 
believe,  actually,  though  unconsciously,  by  the  pleasure 
of  defending  a  position  which  almost  every  one  else  regarded 
as  extreme.  Nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to  demolish 
some  conventional  common-place,  or  to  show  how  much 
truth  there  was  in  a  doctrine  cried  down  by  the  world, 
or  how  much  good  there  was  in  some  unpopular  character. 
This  peculiarity  occasionally,  I  think,  warped  his  judgment, 
and  led  him  to  defend  in  conversation  what,  in  his  heart  of 
hearts,  he  really  condemned.  He  felt  that  even  a  false  opinion 
must  be  refuted  truthfully,  and  not  by  mere  plausibility. 
During  these  Manchester  days  Mr.  Ruskin  visited  and  ad- 
dressed the  school.  After  the  address  was  concluded  Alfred 
and  I  went  as  usual  to  Oxford  Road  station.  There  we  found 
Mr.  Ruskin.  We  were  easily  recognised  by  our  caps  as 
Grammar  School  boys,  and  the  great  man  delighted  us  im- 
mensely by  shaking  hands  with  us  and  talking  in  so  pleasant 
and  kindly  a  way  that  we  always  preserved  a  sort  of  personal 
affection  for  the  man  whose  Modern  Painters  had  been  our 
early  and  favourite  reading  book.  He  enquired  whether  he 
had  been  distinctly  heard  by  the  boys  generally.  I,  possibly 
with  more  regard  for  politeness  than  accuracy,  answered  "  Yes." 
But  Alfred,  whose  conscience  compelled  him  to  be  candid,  and 
who  had  an  invincible  objection  to  saying  what  he  was 
expected  to  say,  or  to  committing  himself  fully  to  anything, 
said  that  he  feared  noL* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TEN  MONTHS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  A  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL  BOY. 

N  August,   1866,  Alfred  began  a  x^gvXdx  journal.     This  is 
his  first  entry  : — 


^ Manchester^  August  \2thy  1866. — From  this  day,  on  which 
I  commence  my  life  away  from,  and  in  a  measure  independent 
of,  home,  I  have  determined  to  keep  a  journal. 

'As  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  utility  01 
such  a  practice,  I  consider  it  worth  while  to  state  the  ad- 
vantages I  hope  to  receive  from  it. 

'I.  The  habit  of  reflection  and  self-examination,  which  is 
so  necessary  to  mental  and  moral  culture,  will,  I  believe,  be 
fostered  by  this  practice  to  an  extent  that  would  not  be  the 
result  of  any  other  method. 

'  II.  By  noting  down  that  which  has  happened  on  each  day, 
while  the  events  are  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  shall  provide 
me  with  an  accurate  history  of  my  own  life,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  great  use  to  me  in  after-years. 

*III.  By  comparing,  at  any  future  time,  my  condition  as 
described  in  my  journal  with  that  at  the  time  of  reference, 
L  shall  be  more  easily  able  to  estimate  my  progress  in 
study,  etc. 

*  IV.  If  at  any  time  I  am  overcome  by  temptation,  and  fall 
into  bad  habits,  or  into  more  open  sin,  I  pray  to  God  that  the 
sight  of  the  record  of  my  previous  life  may  be  made  the  means 
of  restoring  me  to  that  state  "when  it  was  better  with  me." 
Amen.' 

It  will  be  seen  (to  recur  to  his  own  figure)  how  steady  and 
how  strong  was  the  combined  current  of  his  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life,  and  how  complete  was  their  commingling.     It 
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will  be  seen  also  how  strict,  how  thorough,  and  how  honest 
was  his  self-scrutiny.  In  Seneca's  phrase,  '  He  inspects  himself 
all  round;  he  reckons  himself  upl  or  takes  stock  of  himself 
{se  circumspicitf  se  cestimat).  Yet  we  find  no  morbid  intro- 
spection, no  nervous  pulse-feeling.  He  is  altogether  too 
preoccupied  for  that.  He  is  keenly  interested  in  the  present 
prosperity  of  the  Church,  and  *  covets  earnestly,^  and  cultivates 
assiduously,  'the  best  gifts.'  Whilst  he  is  plodding  indefatigably 
at  his  severe  school-work,  he  recreates  himself  with  English 
literature.  His  tastes  and  aims  are  simple,  sober,  practical  ; 
yet  the  strong  poetic  underflow  will  ever  and  again  burst 
forth  in  song. 

He  gives  a  detailed  account  of  each  day's  occupation,  almost 
as  minute  as  John  Wesley's  diary  of  his  life  in  Georgia.  We 
see  the  indomitable  student,  intent  not  only  on  honour-winning 
acquisition,  but  still  more  on  the  mastery  and  consolidation  of 
his  mental  conquests  ;  for  he  writes  short  critiques  on  the 
books  at  which  he  ^grinds.'  The  offset  to  this  (and  almost 
his  only  recreation,  except  his  home-letters)  is  the  eager 
interest  he  takes  in  passing  politics.  He  makes  notes  of  his 
newspaper-reading  and  his  conversational  conflicts  on  the 
merits  of  reported  speeches,  etc.  Interspersed  with  his  clas- 
sical and  literary  were  his  Biblical  and  theological  studies. 

The  journal  may  be  best  read  in  the  light  of  the  following 
extract  from  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Gram- 
mar School  Magazine,  a  few  months  after  his  death  (April, 
1877): 

'  In  Memoriam, 

'  In  our  last  number  the  early  death  of  an  old  Manchester 
boy,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Alfred  Gregory,  M.A.,  was  announced. 
He  was  a  man  .  .  .  who  cared  little  to  be  known.  This  slight 
notice,  however,  is  called  for  not  only  to  render  our  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  schoolfellow,  but  also  to  record  a  few  recol- 
lections of  a  strangely  veiled  but  strongly  featured  life. 

^He  entered  the  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  .  .  .  He 
won  the  Shakespeare  Scholarship,  awarded  then  for  the  first 
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time,  and  never  better  deserved,  for,  in  spite  of  health  which 
always  appeared  far  from  vigorous,  he  constantly  exercised 
an  indomitable  industry.  We  remember  an  occasion  when 
we  received  a  rebuke  from  the  late  High  Master  in  these 
words  :  "  I  have  had  no  worker  since  Gregory  left." 

'Though  very  reserved  during  all  his  school-life,  he  used 
frequently  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Debating  Society, 
and  frequently  to  speak.  .  .  .  He  was  often  original,  always 
intensely  in  earnest,  and  always  honest.  When  he  appeared 
narrow,  it  arose  not  from  narrowness  of  judgment,  but  width 
of  prejudice;  for  he  took  all  his  views  from  one  central  stand- 
point, which  he  had  chosen  on  principle,  and  dared  not  desert. 
At  one  of  the  speech  days  he  recited  a  prize  poem,  on  the 
subject  Sir  Galahad^  which  was  characterized  by  a  special 
religious  tone,  and  this  was  the  tone  of  his  life.  From  the 
first  he  seemed  to  be  possessed  by  a  single  purpose,  which 
coloured  all  his  thoughts,  to  the  attainment  of  which  he 
directed  every  energy;  and  this  purpose  once  achieved,  he 
died,  almost  immediately,  from  his  exertions  in  its  pursuit. 
It  was  a  purpose,  too,  which  he  felt  many  people  would 
regard  probably  with  contempt,  at  least  with  compassion. 
To  recall  his  own  .  .  .  firm  answer,  when  once  questioned 
about  his  future  profession,  he  was  resolved  "  to  be  a  Weslej^an 
minister,  commonly  called  a  Methody  parson^  He  was  resolved 
at  the  same  time  to  leave  contempt  little  just  ground,  by  car- 
rjnng  with  him  into  his  profession  the  best  education  anywhere 
to  be  afforded.  . .  .  His  university  career,  like  his  school  career, 
left  nothing  within  his  power  undone.' 

'When  he  appeared  narrow,  it  arose  not  from  narrowness  of 
judgment,  but  width  of  prejudice.'  What  a  striking  and  sig- 
nificant expression  when  interpreted  by  the  context !  So 
Paul :  '  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you,  save 
Jesus  Christ.' 

The  *  strange  veiV  the  following  extracts  from  his  diary  will 
partly  draw  aside,  revealing,  to  some  extent,  that  'strongly 
featured  life.'  I  shall  only  quote  those  entries  w^hich  are  most 
illustrative  of  his  habits  of  thought  and  life.  Here  is  part  of 
his  second  entry : 
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'Afternoon,  read  Dean  Alford.  Then  read  a  Millenarian 
tract :  some  of  the  arguments  very  weak ;  others  no  argu- 
ments at  all '  (gives  an  instance).  '  After  all,  the  absurdity  of 
some  writers  must  not  make  me  reject  the  whole  theory.  I 
must  take  the  first  opportunity  of  investigating  the  matter.  It 
is  too  important  to  be  merely  laughed  at.  May  God  lead  me 
to  a  right  decision ! 

'  After  tea  read  Shaw  till  nine.  Then  amused  myself  trying 
to  translate  the  hymn  "  Pone  luctum."  I  mean  to  practise  com- 
position both  in  prose  and  verse  as  much  as  possible  without 
neglecting  anything  else.' 

This  leisurely  record  of  his  impressions  with  regard  to 
Millenarianism,  whilst  in  the  very  paroxysm  of  preparation 
for  a  competitive  examination  which  was  to  decide  his  course 
of  life,  is  highly  characteristic. 

I  subjoin  his  translation  of  '  Pone  luctum '  ; 

EASTER  HYMN. 

Pone  Luctum^  Magdalene. 

Weeping  Mary,  cease  thy  sighing, 
"Wipe  the  tear-drops  all  away ; 
»         Not  in  Simon's  feast  thou'rt  crying, 

Wherefore  shouldst  thou  weep  to-day  I 
Songs  of  joy  thou  shouldst  be  raising, 
Thou  shouldst  now  thy  God  be  praising. 

Hallelujah  to  the  Lord. 

Mary,  laugh,  be  joyful-hearted, 

Let  thy  countenance  be  bright ; 
Every  cloud  hath  now  departed, 

Scattered  by  the  heavenly  light  ; 
Christ  hath  oped  the  grave  for  ever, 
Us  from  death  He  doth  deliver. 

Hallelujah  to  the  Lord. 

Mary,  lift  the  voice  of  gladness, 

Christ  hath  left  His  sepulchre  ! 
Past  is  now  the  time  of  sadness, 

Back  He  comes,  death's  Conqueror ; 
Smile  to  see  again  returning 
Him  whom  dead  thou  late  wast  mourning. 

Hallelujah  to  the  Lord, 
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Mary,  lift  thine  eyes  ;  before  thee 

Thy  new-risen  Lord  appears  ; 
See  how  kind  He  bendeth  o'er  thee, 

Mark  the  five  wounds  that  lie  bears  ; 
Now  they  shine  with  pearly  whiteness, 
Jewels  of  celestial  brightness. 

Hallelujah  to  the  Lord. 

Mary,  joy,  and  cease  thy  mourning, 

Jesus  hath  death's  power  destroyed  ; 
See  thy  Light  again  returning, 

Be  thy  inmost  heart  o'erjoyed  ; 
Bid  away  all  dismal  sadness, 
Be  thou  glad  with  mighty  gladness. 

Hallelujah  to  the  Lord. 

*  August  31s/. — Up  by  six.  Read  Marsh's  History  of  the 
English  Language  before  breakfast  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Marsh  again  after  breakfast  till  11.30.  Went  to  English  and 
Foreign  Library  for  Craik.  Afternoon,  read  Liverpool  Courier, 
Morning  Star,  and  Craik.     Evening,  Craik.     Bed  11.30. 

'  September  isl. — At  twelve,  went  to  the  debate,  which  was 
long  and  stupid.  The  only  sensible  speech  Harrison's,  for  the 
motion  ;  I  spoke  against  it ;  motion  rejected.  I  must  try  to  get 
the  new  members  to  speak.  Went  to  Campfield  (library)  to 
get  Bell's  Chaucer.  Not  nearly  so  good  as  Tyrwhitt's.  Came 
home  and  wrote  an  essay  on  the  Jamaica  question  (the  mili- 
tary execution  of  Mr.  Gordon).  Mean  to  use  it  as  a  speech  in 
the  Society.  If  nobody  else  brings  on  motion  on  that  subject, 
shall  do  so  myself.  Evening,  read  Chaucer.  Bed  jo.30. 
To-morrow  Sunday.' 

'Harrison'  and  my  son  were  great  chums,  both  in  Manchester 
and  at  Oxford,  though  almost  always  opposed  to  each  other  in 
politics  and  debate. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  simplicity  and  robustness  of  Alfred's 
truly  Methodist  tastes  was  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Garrett,  now  ex-President  of  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Conference.  He  was  then  stationed  in 
the  Manchester  (Gravel  Lane)  Circuit,  which  included 
Broughton,  where  my  son  at  first  resided.  The  journal  con- 
tains several  notices  of  his  sermons,  e.g. — 
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^September  2nd.  Sunday. — Mr.  Garrett.  A  splendid  sermon  on 
"  When  Thou  saidst,  Seek  ye  My  face,"  etc.  If  I  can  hear  such 
sermons,  it  will  have  been  worth  while  to  stay  in  Manchester, 
even  if  I  miss  the  Shakespeare.  It  was  good,  plain,  forcible, 
and  withal  lively.  After  service,  the  Sacrament.  God  blessed 
me  in  it.  My  first  Sunday  here  is  a  good  beginning.  God 
grant  the  stock  may  be  like  the  sample  !  As  I  came  back, 
heard  some  people  call  Mr.  Garrett  eccentric,  and  say  he  was 
not  the  man  for  Broughton  ;  it  seems  to  me  he  is.  These  cold 
city-congregations  need  stirring.     At  supper,  rather  a  debate 

with .  He  inclined  to  underrate  Mr.  Garrett.     \  confounded, 

if  not  convinced  him.  As  a  testimony  to  the  sermon,  Anne,  the 
servant,  said  she  had  never  heard  such  a  sermon  since  she  had 
been  in  Manchester.  "  It  sounds  like  a  home  one."  She  comes 
from  Lincolnshire.' 

We  may  note,  once  for  all,  that  Alfred  invariably  records  his 
enjoyment  in  and  benefit  from  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  This, 
in  connection  with  his  ardent  revivalism  and  passion  for  the 
Class-meeting  and  the  Prayer-meeting,  is  not  unworthy  of 
note. 

'  September  ^th. — 'Marsh  till  twelve.  Afternoon,  read  Hazlitt 
and  Smiles'  Brindley.  Evening,  two  chapters  of  Marsh.  Horace  . 
Seven  Odes.     Wrote  a  little  on  Jamaica. 

'  Smiles  is  a  splendid  book.  I  must  try  and  read  the  other 
volumes.' 

The  admiration  which  this  poetic  young  student  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  and  of  elegant  English  literature 
conceived  for  the  homely  writings  of  Mr.  Smiles  seems  to  me 
a  very  remarkable  indication  of  a  strong  practical  cast  of  mind. 

*I  read  Dr.  Manning's  declaration  that  Protestantism  is  dead. 
How  he  got  that  idea  I  do  not  know,  unless  he  ignores  the 
Nonconformists,  and  calls  all  the  High  Church  Papists.  The 
Protestants  ought  to  teach  him  better. 

^  Zth. — Read  Fasti.  Then  to  debate  :  Breech-loaders.  I  did  not 

speak  so  well  as  I  expected. spoke  very  well.     Read 

Crabbe's  Library — stupid;  Village — good.  Wrote  part  of  speech 
on  Jamaica.     Read  Ruskin's  speech  and  Roebuck  on  Reform. 
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Roebuck  seems  a  sensible  man.  The  Sheffield  people  seem 
sensible — to  trust  him  as  they  do.  Read  Smiles'  Boulton  and 
Watt;  and  Fasti,  three  hundred  lines.' 

'  <^th.  Sunday. — Late  down  ;  must  not  do  so  again.  Prayer- 
meeting  after  evening  service  cold  and  artificial.  These  men 
used  long,  grand  words  in  prayer,  such  as  I  am  sure  they  do 
not  use  at  home.  More  need  of  Mr.  Garrett.  God  help  me  to 
do  my  share,  and  give  me  more  of  His  Spirit !     Amen. 

*  loth. — Read  5th  Book  oi  Fasti.  Then  went  to  Campfield 
(Library)  to  get  Cowden  Clarke.  Don't  like  his  criticisms  on 
Richard  IIL 

*  12th. — Evening,  went  to  chapel.  I  fear  I  am  inclined  to 
despise  a  poor  sermon.  Must  take  "  things  old "  as  well  as 
"  things  new."     Read  Smiles. 

*  i2,th. — Late;  must  cure  myself  of  this  before  the  dark 
mornings  come  on,  or  I  shall  get  no  work  done.  Finished 
Smiles  (^Boulton  and  Watt).  Must  get  the  others.  Wrote  a 
squib  on  the  Morning  Star. 

*  i^th. — Read  three  chapters  of  Paley  {Natural  Theology) 
before  breakfast.  About  the  watch  inconclusive.  Natural 
theology  must  ever  be  so.     Hence  need  for  revelation. 

*  i$th. — Not  well;  so  did  little  work.  Went  to  debate; 
stupid.  Read  Motley's  Dutch  Republic,  and  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches;  very  good. 

*  On  the  coming  week  depends  my  hope  for  years,  perhaps 
my  whole  life.     God  help  me,  and  grant  I  may  be  successful ! 

'  16th.  Sunday. — Query  :  Is  not  ot  ipxo/xevoi  (Rev.  vii.  14) 
they  that  come,  not  ^'  they  that  came "  ?  May  God  lead  me  to  a 
right  judgment  on  the  subject  of  the  prophecies  that  relate 
to  the  present  time  ! ' 

The  next  four  days  were  occupied  by  the  examination  for 
the  Shakespeare  Scholarship. 

*  September  22nd. — Debate.  Spoke  on  the  Jamaica  question  ; 
too  long  for  the  place,  not  for  the  subject.  Fluent  speaking 
will  be  one  step  gained  towards  being  a  good  preacher. 

'24M.  Monday. — Ive  got  it.  So  now  the  way  is  tolerably 
clear  to  go  to  the  University.  Thank  God  for  His  help  !  Went 
in  the  evening  to  the  Free  Trade  Hall.  Heard  Bright  speak. 
Except  a  little  useless  tirade,  good.  Did  not  get  home  till  ten. 
Worked  till  twelve/ 
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The  next  morning  school-work  began  again.  The  classical 
reading  of  the  higher  form  was  decidedly  advanced  for  a  boy 
of  sixteen,  including  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Demos- 
thenes, Thucydides,  and  the  Odyssey ^  Horace  {Odes  and  Epistles), 
Cicero,  Persius,  and  Lucretius;  besides  which  Alfred  did 
spontaneously  several  books  of  the  Iliad,  Sallust's  Catiline, 
some  Satires  of  Juvenal,  and  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  Add 
to  this  Greek  and  Latin  prose  and  verse,  mathematics,  and 
French.     Let  us  return  to  the  journal. 

*  September  30M.  Sunday. — A  day  of  great  blessing.  Thanks 
to  God  !  Mr.  Radcliffe  preached  a  good  sermon  from  "  Are  the 
consolations  of  God  small  with  thee  ? "  etc.  God  showed  me 
I  was  wrong  in  not  devoting  more  time  to  secret  prayer  and 
reading  of  the  Word.  I  will  henceforth,  by  God's  grace,  devote 
the  first  hour  of  every  day  to  that,  getting  up  an  hour  earlier 
than  I  do  now.  Also  I  must  get  to  Class,  even  if  I  have  to  stay 
up  late  to  do  my  work  on  that  night.  In  the  afternoon  read 
Barnes.  Did  not  like  his  interpretation  of  Revelation  x.  7,  otl 
yji6vo<i  ovkItl  laTai,  which  he  would  translate  ''  not  yet,"  a  mean- 
ing which  ovKiri  never  bears,  though  Barnes  tries  to  prove  it ; 
he  fails.  Evening,  Mr.  Garrett.  A  powerful  and  telling 
sermon ;  he  made  me  cry  once  or  twice.  Afterwards  a 
prayer-meeting.  The  communion  rail  was  full  of  penitents, 
of  whom   four   or   five   professed    to   have   found   peace.       I 

persuaded *  (his  host)  *  to  pray  himself  at  (family)  prayer, 

instead  of  reading  Bickersteth's,  as  he  has  done  before.  It  is 
one  step  gained.  God  grant  he  may  get  a  full  and  clear  sense 
of  His  favour  !  May  this  be  the  beginning  of  a  great  revival  in 
Manchester  !  God  grant  I  may  not  neglect  my  share  as  I  have 
done  till  now  !     God  forgive  me  !     Bed  eleven.' 

Alfred  gives  an  account  of  every  sermon  he  heard  during 
this  period,  estimating  its  quality,  and  recording  its  effect  on 
himself,  keeping  constantly  in  view  his  own  immediate  edifica- 
tion and  his  effective  occupancy  of  the  pulpit  in  due  time. 

*  October  is/. — Up  at  6.30.  Kept  my  purpose  of  having  an 
hour  for  reading  the  Bible  and  prayer.  God  grant  I  may 
always  do  so  !  Evening,  School  Missionary  Meeting.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  that  at  Gravel  Lane  they  had  penitents  as  well  as 
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at  Broughton.  Also,  if  I  stay  here,  I  must  join  Mr.  Slack  (the 
young  minister  in  the  circuit)  in  his  cottage  services.  It  is 
such  work  as  I  could  find  time  for.  I  think  I  need  a  little 
work  of  this  kind  :  it  would  keep  the  stream  flowing. 

*  October  2nd. — Nearly  lost  my  temper  at  one  or  two  remarks 
of ;  but  mastered  my  rising  old  man. 

*  October  2>^d. — I  have  to-day  been  thinking  of  making 
another  attempt  to  get  something  out  of  the  periodicals.  It 
is  worth  trying,  for  any  little  would  help  me  now.' 

He  was  obliged  to  cultivate  the  most  rigorous  economy,  his 
scholarship  notwithstanding.  This  resolve  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  Cheshire  Legend^  the  scene  of  which  was  the 
lovely  village  of  Rostherne.  This  appeared  in  a  local  paper, 
and  for  it  he  was  both  praised  and  paid. 

'  6th. — Thought  I  would  go  and  hear  the  speeches  at  the  Free 
Trade  Hall  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress.  Lord 
Brougham  :  I  was  glad  that  he  selected  for  his  subject  the 
trades  unions  and  intimidation,  speaking  very  earnestly  against 
the  latter.  Thomas  Hughes  :  on  the  whole  the  best  speech  of 
the  evening  :  his  delivery  is  very  singular ;  but  he  talks  com- 
mon-sense, and  seems  at  his  ease.  General  Neel  Dow :  a  stupid 
speech,  much  out  of  taste ;  the  people  heard  him  quietly  and 
with  some  approbation  till  he  prepared  for  an  oration  on  the  late 
American  war.  I  was  glad  to  see  the  sense  of  fairness  and 
•propriety  which  the  people  expressed.  (A  tremendous  uproar 
was  the  consequence.)  Then  Mr.  Godwin^  editor  of  the  Builder ^ 
made  a  very  sensible  speech  on  the  health  of  Manchester.  Robert 
Rawlinson  made  a  good,  sensible — not  rhetorical — speech. 
Then  Dudley  Field,  the  American  lawyer.  Though  unfortunately 
he  continued  Neel  Dow's  theme,  amid  much  excitement,  he 
managed  so  to  express  himself  as  to  hurt  nobody's  feelings. 
I  should  think  him  by  far  the  best  speaker  on  the  platform. 
His  speech  would  have  been  better  than  Hughes's,  but  for  his 
irrelevant  introduction  of  the  War  question.  Shaftesbury  very 
sensible.  I  did  not  get  home  till  after  eleven.  On  the  whole, 
I  think  it  was  by  far  the  best  meeting  I  ever  attended. 

*  "jth. — Mr.  Bowden  showed  me  a  very  singular  phenomenon  : 
a  sickly  fish  that  had  broken  out  into  feathery  hair  about  the 
tail.      He   put   some   of  it   under   the   microscope,  where  it 
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appeared  a  tangled  mass  of  quills  and  fine  threads.  Evening, 
went  to  Class.  Wrote  after  my  work  (Cicero)  a  poem  on  the 
legend  of  St.  Catherine. 

^  8M.  Sunday. — Afternoon,  read  Wainwright's  Christian 
Certainty ;  like  it  very  much.  Evening,  the  Lord's  Supper. 
God  blessed  me  in  the  service. 

'  ()th. — Saw  my  contribution  in  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Magazine,  slightly  altered  and  improved.' 

*  Altered  and  improved^ :  a  rare  instance  this  of  precocious 
modesty. 

^  loth. — Harrison,  whom  Mr.  Walker'  (the  High  Master) 
'made  do  over  a  great  piece  of  what  I  hpd  translated,  simply 
repeated  verbatim  my  translation.  I  think  it  a  most  delicate 
piece  of  politeness.  Talked  with  Mr.  Walker  a  good  bit ' 
(of  the  Shakespeare  Scholarship).  '  Went  into  the  library  to 
the  trustees.  I  had  to  stand  a  long  time  while  Sir  Elkanah 
Armitage  gave  me  what  I  suppose  he  considered  good  advice.' 

One  of  his  first  anxieties  on  changing  his  lodgings  was  to  fix 
on  a  Class-meeting.     On  October  13th  he  wrote  home  : 

*  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Bowden  about  a  Class;  he  said  he  was  forming 
a  Class  to  meet  before  morning  service  on  a  Sunday,  which  he 
thought  would  suit  me.  I  shall  tell  him  to-night  that  I  will 
not  wait.  I've  found  a  sensible  fellow  living  down  here.  He 
used  to  be  at  the  Grammar  School.  I've  had  him  here  one 
evening,  and  shall  have  him  again ;  so,  you  see,  I'm  not  inclined 
to  be  lonely.  I  enjoy  my  style  of  life  very  well.  Breakfast  by 
eight,  reading  all  the  while.  Start  for  school  at  8.30;  good 
sharp  walk  to  get  in  in  time.  Back  again  by  5  p.m.  Tea 
always  ready.  Read  over  it,  and  then  work  again.  This, 
varied  by  an  occasional  debate  and  talk  with  somebody  or 
other,  does  very  well. 

'We  have  just  got  three  honours  in  a  heap.' 

*  13//!. — Debate  on  Universal  Suffrage,  from  eleven  to  4.30. 
I  spoke — not  well,  as  I  had  made  no  preparation.  Harrison 
very  well  on  the  opposite  side. 

'  14M.  Sunday. — Read  Wainwright.  Very  good  on  the 
whole,  but  some  things  not  quite  correct.  His  explanation  of 
the  ''  discrepancies "   in   the   narrative   of  Bartimaeus  is   not 
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satisfactory.  Evening  praycr-mccting  well  attended,  but  not 
good  :  the  prayers  too  long,  unconnected,  and  grandiloquent. 
Manchester  prayer-meetings  so  far,  I  think,  inferior  to  Al- 
trincham  ones. 

'15/^. — Hares  and  hounds  from  Altrincham  to  Knutsford. 
On  the  whole,  enjoyed  the  day  very  much.  I  am  in  ex- 
ceedingly bad  trim ;  must,  if  possible,  improve  myself. 

'  20th. — Debate.  Great  disorder.  If  possible,  must  form  a 
party  of  order. 

'  2  is/.  Sunday. — Read  Wainwright  over  breakfast.  After- 
noon, Jean  Ingelow's  Sennon  to  the  Fishermen.  Very  good. 
Evening,  went  to  hear  McLaren.  Excellent  sermon.  After 
service  a  prayer-meeting,  very  stiff  and  cold  to  my  Methodist 
ears. 

^  2T,rd. — Jones  mentioned  to  me  that  he  wanted  to  set  up  a 
magazine  in  the  school.  I  had  thought  of  it  before ;  must 
see  about  it ;  it  may  be  a  good  idea,  if  it  will  work.  Spent 
great  part  of  the  evening  in  writing  a  hymn  on  Philippians  i.  23.' 

His  early  death  gives  to  this  composition  an  unspeakable 

pathos ; 

*  A  goodly  sight  it  is  to  see 

The  soldier  when  his  work  is  done, 
And  he  is  old,  who  gallantly 

Hath  laboured  in  the  dust  and  sun 
Of  the  great  warfare  all  his  life, 
I^ong  for  the  ceasing  of  the  strife. 

*  But  I,  who  yet  have  all  to  do. 

Have  not  essayed  the  glorious  strife. 
Who  am  but  young  as  yet,  and  new 

To  the  great  battle  of  my  life, 
Would  not  to  join  the  victors  go 
Till  I  have  fought  a  while  below, 

*  Let  not  my  powers  all  useless  lie, 

Untried  the  temper  of  my  sword  ? 
I  would  do  something  ere  I  die, 

Some  little  service  for  my  Lord  ; 
I  could  not  bear  at  death  to  say, 
"  I  have  been  idle  all  the  day." 

*  Methinks  I  could  not  bear  to  ride 

Among  the  white-robed  chivalry, 
Men  who  have  nobly  lived  and  died. 

Laboured  and  suffered  here  for  Thee  ; 
And  feel  myself  the  only  one 
Who  for  my  Lord  had  nothing  done. 
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'  O  spare  me  yet  a  little  while  : 

I  ask  not  here  for  victory; 
Give  me  but  time  for  Thee  to  toil, 

To  do  some  little  v^oxV  for  Thee  ; 
Though  but  to  lay  my  body  down 
For  other  men  to  rise  upon.' 


'24M. — About  the  proposed  magazine.  It  should  be:  (i) 
a  supplement  to  the  Debating  Society;  (2)  a  training  school 
for  the  Midsummer  essayists.  Afternoon,  read  Shirley.  A 
good  tale;  really  fine.  The  principal  characters  well  con- 
ceived.    Some  little  defects  and  superfluities. 

*  2']th. — The  Debating  Society  met.  I  was  elected  vice- 
president.  I  made  a  long  speech  on  the  conduct  of  those  who 
black-balled.  I  think  I  made  them  all  feel  very  stupid,  which 
was  what  I  wanted. 

*  22>th.  Sunday. — Read  Wainwright.  I  like  him  very  well 
indeed,  though  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  him.     I  prefer 

's  preaching  to   's.     It  is  more  lively,  earnest,  and 

practical ;  and  though  by  no  means  original,  better  in  style. 
God  helping  me,  I  will  make  more  progress.  I  must  speak  to 
Mr.  Bowden  '  (the  Rev.  G.  Bowden,  then  the  minister  of  Radnor 
Street  Chapel,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Alfred  had 
removed)  'about  getting  some  work  in  the  Church.  I  think  I 
could  do  and  get  good  as  a  prayer-leader  in  cottage-services. 
I  find  it  will  not  do  to  not  do  anything.  I  need  (spiritual) 
exercise  to  keep  my  (spiritual)  health  up.  God  help  me  to 
get  it ! 

^315/. — Went  to  hear  Dr.  Hook.  Hook's  speech  very  poor ; 
no  point  at  all:  very  '^or'nary"  remarks  and  cant  phrases, 
with  harangue  on  Excelsior.*  Evening,  Class.  There  was  less 
of  set  phrase  to-night;  more  earnestness  and  practical  re- 
ligion. Must  as  soon  as  possible  see  Mr.  Bowden  about  getting 
work. 

*  November  \th.  Sunday. — Passed  along  Deansgate.  A  great 
many  gin-shops  open.  Saw  a  notice  of  a  woman  going  to  give 
infidel  lectures  in  the  Alexandra  Music  Hall  next  Sunday.  I 
must  get  into  work.' 


*  Dean  Hook's  effectiveness  as  a  public  speaker  notably  declined  as  he 
grew  in  literary  power. 
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To  his  mother's  expression  of  soHcitude  with  regard  to  his 
new  lodgings,  he  replies  with  characteristic  cheerfulness : 

'  October  %th,  1866. 
'  My  dear  Mamma, — Now  don't  go  and  fret  yourself  about 
me.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howson  are  always  glad  to  have  me  in 
their  room  talking  to  them,  so  I  am  not  lonely. 
*  Your  very  comfortable  son, 

*B.  A.  Gregory.' 

*  dth, — Wrote  a  poetical  version  of  David's  lament; 

*  DAVID'S  LAMENT. 

*Upon  the  hills  of  Israel 

How  hath  her  beauty  died  ! 
Her  princes,  erst  of  mighty  name, 

How  are  they  fallen,  side  by  side  I 
In  Askelon,  tell  not  our  overthrow, 

Nor  let  the  Gittite  echoes  ring 
With  the  exultant  laughter  of  our  foe  ; 

The  while  Philistia's  daughters  sing, 
In  chorus  loud,  triumphant  lays, 
Ascribing  to  their  idol  gods  the  praise. 

*  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa, 

Let  not  the  gentle  dew, 
The  former  nor  the  latter  rain 

Its  freshness  shed  o'er  you  ; 
Ne'er  be  your  meadows  fruitful 

Where  in  that  shameful  fight 
The  shield  of  Saul  the  mighty 

Was  cast  away  in  flight. 
To  pierce  the  heart  of  chieftain, 

Of  warrior,  prince,  or  king, 
Aye  had  the  bow  of  Jonathan 

An  arrow  on  the  string  ; 
And  Israel's  monarch's  broadsword 

Did  never  weary  grow 
Of  feasting  on  the  marrow 

Of  the  bravest  of  the  foe. 

*  To  see  them  walk  together, 

That  goodly,  royal  pair, 
Our  sovereign  and  his  firstborn, 

It  was  a  sight  most  fair  : 
The  lion  and  the  eagle, 

Strongest  and  fleetest  ever. 
Still  side  by  side  they  fought ; 

Nor  death  the  twain  could  sever. 
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*  O  !  maids  of  Palestina, 

For  Saul  the  tear  be  rolled, 
Who  clothed  you  all  in  scarlet, 

And  decked  your  robes  with  gold. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen 

Beneath  the  invader's  hand  ! 
How  art  thou  slain,  O  Jonathan, 

On  the  hills  of  thine  own  land  ! 
For  thee  my  heart  is  pained, 

My  brother  Jonathan  ! 
Such  love  as  thou  hast  borne  me 

Had  never  man  to  man  ; 
Thy  soul  to  me  so  tender, 

So  dear  to  me  thou  wert  ; 
Methinks  such  love  came  never 

E'en  from  a  woman's  heart. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen 

Upon  Gilboa's  height ! 
The  weapons  of  the  warrior 

How  perished  in  the  flight ! ' 


'  7M. — Class-meeting.  Large  attendance.  I  like  it  the  more 
I  see  of  it. 

*  wth.  Sunday. — Finished  Wainwright;  then  part  of  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  and  of  Wesley's  Christian  Perfection.  Part  of 
latter  extremely  well  written.  Evening  sermon  too  full  ot 
circumstances  and  diversions.  Good  talk  with  Mr.  Howson 
afterwards  about  tracts. 

*  12th. — Read  De  Quincey. 

*  13//J. — Wrote  a  speech  for  Saturday  on  Woman's  Suffrage. 
'  i^th. — Mr.  Walker  had  to  go  away  in  the  midst  of  reading 

out  the  copy  for  Friday.  He  called  me  to  go  on  with  it.  I  look 
on  success  at  school  as  a  sort  of  omen  of  success  in  after-life. 
Evening  Class-meeting  better  than  ever  ;  no  set  phrases,  but 
real  genuine  talk  about  each  member's  own  experience  and 
peculiar  trials.  Wanted  to  see  if  there  would  be  a  repetition 
of  the  meteor-showers  that  appeared  on  Tuesday  about  i  a.m. 
Worked  till  twelve;  then  went  out  to  have  a  better  view. 
Though  I  saw  no  meteors,  yet  that  lonely  midnight  walk 
through  the  streets  was  very  impressive.  I  witnessed  what 
set  me  into  a  train  of  sad  and  solemn  thought ;  and  I  think 
that  hour's  walk  did  me  good. 

'17/A. — Many  tales  about  the  flood.  Such  a  thing  has  not 
been  known  for  fifty  years.  Some  two  thousand  people  wer': 
driven  out  of  homes.     Harrison  has  been  for  three  hours  last 
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night  wading  up  to  his  armpits  in  Irwell  water  in  his  room  to 
get  things  out,  and  as  long  this  morning  getting  out  silt.  He 
persuaded  his  mother  to  hold  valiantly  to  the  upper  stories,  so 
no  harm  came  of  it.* 

On  the  19th  he  wrote  home  : 

'  I  did  write  that  in  the  Magazine.  But  it  was  contrary  to 
my  express  request  that  my  initials  were  adjoined,  so  I  shall 
thank  you  not  to  make  it  known.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of 
the  great  flood  in  Manchester.  A — y  had  to  walk  home  up  to 
his  neck.  Many  mills  had  ail  their  machinery  under  water, 
and  consequently  stopped  for  several  days.  In  Manchester 
itself  little  life  has  been  lost  :  only  two  or  three  that  I  can 
hear  ot. 

'  Only  six  weeks  to  the  holidays  !  and  then  I'll  plague  half  the 
wits  out  of  the  bairns,  and  tease  Arthur  into  fits.' 

'  2/\th. — Got  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection  on  the  Formation 
of  a  Manly  Character.  .  .  .  Greek  prose  (composition)  from 
five  till  9.30. 

'  2<^th.  Sunday. — Learnt  Articles^  (of  Church  of  England). 
'  Afternoon,  Butler's  Analogy.     Very  close  reasoning. 

*  2']th. — Wrote  an  essay  on  Prayer-meetings. 

'  22)th. — Class  prayer-meeting.  Cold  at  first.  After  the  first 
prayer  a  dead  silence.  I  broke  it ;  but  was  not  at  ease.  How- 
ever, though  my  own  private  good  was  not  so  great  as  it  might 
have  been  if  I  had  waited,  I  fairly  broke  the  ice,  and  there 

was   no    more    hesitation.      M prayed    especially    for   a 

member  named   V .     Soon   after,   he  himself  broke    out 

with  a  cry,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  found  peace.  So  I 
am  not  sorry  I  sacrificed  my  own  comfort.  I  pray  God  this 
may  be  the  beginning  of  great  good.  Our  Class  has  decreased 
by  two. 

'  30//?. — Not  well.  Tried  the  starvation  cure ;  but  did  not  get 
any  better.  Work  till  8  p.m.  Then  bit  of  speech  for  to- 
morrow.    Then  read  Defoe's  Atheism'. 

'December  ^th. — Read  Grote.  Poorly  written.  Finished 
speech  on  Fenians. 

*  ()th. — Read  E.  B.  Browning's  Poems, 

*  gth.  Sunday  morning. — Mr.  Allen  very  good,  in  his  usual 
plain  style.     God  blessed  me  in  the  service.     I  feel  1  have 
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been  too  cold  and  hard,  and  have  to  a  certain  extent,  though, 
thank  God,  not  entirely,  left  my  first  love.  This  I  think 
mainly  the  result  of  my  long  delay  in  getting  work.  I  shall 
begin  as  soon  as  I  get  back  from  the  holidays,  and  go  regularly 
to  Rumford  Street  *  (mission-room).  '  I  must  also  have  more  set 
time  for  prayer.  Afternoon,  read  Butler.  Evening  sermon  : 
a  little  want  of  accuracy  of  expression,  which  rather  bothered 
me.  After  service,  as  there  was  no  prayer-meeting,  I  went  to 
Rumford  Street  to  see  what  sort  of  work  it  is.  A  rather  noisy 
prayer-meeting,  with  little  else  than  an  audience  of  children, 
who  were  very  unruly.     So  there  is  room  for  work  here. 

'  13M. — Capitation-fee  has  passed  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
Court ;  so  we  may  expect  one  or  two  older  fellows  in  the 
sixth ;  for  which  I  shall  not  be  sorry.  We  must,  however, 
take  care  not  to  let  the  new-comers  give  themselves  airs  over 
the  Foundation.' 

That  his  naive  boyishness  was  unimpaired  by  his  indefatiga- 
ble studiousness  and  profound  seriousness  is  shown  by  a  letter 
written  home,  dated  December  14th  : 

*  I  expect  I  shall  be  elected  on  Wednesday  treasurer  of  the 
Debating  Society.  Our  examination  goes  on  ;  I  don't  know 
how  I  shall  stand.  I  am  getting  into  the  regular  fag-end-of- 
half-humour,  and  feel  very  lazy.  I  want  the  holidays.  But 
they'll  soon  be  here.  Hurrah !  I'll  astonish  the  weak  nerves 
of  the  bairns  in  general  when  I  get  home.  You  shan't  have 
any  peace  for  six  weeks.  Tell  Ellen  not  to  break  her  battle- 
dore, or  lose  her  shuttlecock,  before  I  come ;  then  I'll  do  both 
for  her.  Arthur  must  be  quite  prepared  for  rough  treatment, 
and  Annie  for  things  in  general.  We'll  have  some  new  fellows 
next  half,  I  hope.     We  want  them.     Three  cheers  ! ' 

'  February  2ndf  1867. — Returned  to-day  from  London.  Very 
pleasant  journey,  during  which  I  read  great  part  of  Carlyle's 
Heroes. 

'  T^rd.  Sunday  evening, — Rev.  W.  Jackson.  Ezekiel's 
waters.  Very  good.  Enjoyed  the  sermon  much.  Mr.  Jack- 
son's opening  prayer  was  superior  to  any  pulpit  prayer  I 
remember.     To-morrow  to  work.     God  help  me !  * 
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Then  follows  an  account  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  from 
which  we  give  a  short  extract  : 

^December  21s/. — A  long  and  cold  journey  to  London,  during 
which  I  read  about  a  third  of  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus.  While 
at  home  I  read  the  De  Corona  again  ;  Arnold ;  and  Sallust's 
Catiline^  and  some  mathematics.  Then  Tennj-son's  In 
Memoriam;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  Shelley's  Revolt  of 
Islam;  as  much  of  Burns  as  I  care  to  read,  and  Pa's  tract  on 
Rationalism.  Mr.  Punshon  sent  Papa  the  MS.  of  a  book  of 
hymns  he  is  going  to  publish.  Papa  read  them  to  me '  {Sabbath 
Chimes').     *  The  majority  are  very  good.     Twelve  or  so  poor. 

*  The  Covenant  Service  I  enjoyed  much ;  but  should  have 
liked  Papa  to  be  there.  This  would  have  made  it  more  like 
the  memorable  Covenant  Service  two  years  before.  But 
he  was  planned  at  Lambeth. 

*  On  the  last  Sunday  morning  I  went  to  hear  Spurgeon.  A 
magnificent  sight,  and  a  superb  sermon.  The  finest  piece  of 
oratory  I  ever  heard,  not  excepting  Gladstone,  Bright,  or  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  No  great  display  of  mental  ability;  but  real 
earnest  oratory. 

*  A  very  quiet  Christmas.  After  some  debate,  it  was  decided 
that  I  should  return  and  make  one  trial  at  a  scholarship,  but 
not  to  stay  beyond  Christmas.  Enjoyed  the  holidays  very 
much,  and  feel  quite  refreshed  and  ready  for  a  new  term.' 

Alfred's  high  estimate  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  eloquence — 
his  placing  him  even  above  the  three  mighiies  of  contem- 
porary oratory — is  very  illustrative  of  his  taste.  Upon  him  no 
eloquence  was  effective  but  that  which  was  first  of  all,  and 
through  all,  natural,  earnest,  practical.  Overwrought  phrase- 
making  was  to  him  intolerable. 

He  confessed  to  a  strong  distaste  for  Cicero,  and  even 
Tacitus.  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Demosthenes  were  his 
admiration. 

*  February  Zth. — Evenmg,  read  Prometheus.  Wrote  a  trans- 
lation in  verse  of  first  eighty  lines  or  so. 

'  \Q)th.  Sunday. — Evening,  heard  Dr.  Parker.  A  large  con- 
gregation ;  a  good  few  working  men.     Very  fair  sermon ;   but 
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unthought-out  on  the  whole.  I  must  make  more  out  of  Sunday 
afternoon.  I  want  good  hard  theological  reading,  if  only  as  a 
corrective  to  so  much  classical  study. 

^  wth. — With  Walker  in  library.  He  "thought  of  asking  "  me 
to  go  up  to  Oxford  for  a  Christ  Church  studentship  in  March — 
;£'75  and  rooms.  Not  a  bad  thing,  certainly.  I  refused  :  (i) 
because  I  was  sure  I  had  as  yet  no  chance;  (2)  I  should  like 
more  if  I  can  get  it ;  (3)  I've  an  objection  to  Christ  Church.  I 
must  content  myself  with  hard  work  here.' 

The  intellectual  and  spiritual  cautiousness  which  was  such 
a  strong  feature  of  his  character  is  strikingly  evinced  by  his 
objection  to  Christ  Church,  the  most  aristocratic  and  historic 
of  the  colleges ;  the  most  splendid  association  of  which  to  him 
would  have  been  the  fact  that  John  and  Charles  Wesley  were 
students  there. 

*■  i^th. — Mr.  Walker  sent   the  rest  away,  keeping  me  and 
to    look  over  our  Greek   prose.      Mine    tolerable;    but 


will  bear,  rather  must  have^  a  good  deal  of  mending.  Disraeli's 
motions  :  surprised,  but  glad  to  see  my  great  idea  at  the 
Debating  Society  of  plurality  of  votes  one  of  them. 

*  Mr.  Bowden  promises  me  work. 

'  \6th. — Debate:  Government  Reform  Bill.  Harrison  spoke 
very  well,  ending  with  some  exceedingly  clever  verses  of  his 
own.  I  spoke  not  very  well,  as  H.'s  arguments  were  not 
what  I  expected,  and  I  had  not  time  to  adjust  my  speech 
to  them.  Evening,  Thucydides  till  past  eleven,  leaving  an 
interval  for  prayer. 

^  \']th.  Sunday. — Read  Chalmers's  Romans.  I  like  the 
introductory  lecture ;  but  the  exposition  I  do  not  agree  with. 
He  seems  to  have  missed  the  connection,  and  consequently 
the  exact  argument  of  the  Epistle.  Still  there  are  good  hints 
here  and  there;  and  it  at  least  sets  me  thinking  how  to  refute 
his  views.' 

About  Chalmers  he  wrote  to  me  : 

^  With    many    of    his    explanations    I    cannot   agree :    e.g.y 

Ik  7rL(TTco)<;  els  ttlo-tlv  (i.  1 7),       What  is  this  ?     G wants  to 

take  it  with  StKaLoa-vvr),  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  :  Salva- 
tion by  faith  is  revealed  to  faith.     Seems  to  me,  he  strains  the 
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Greek,  and  merely  repeats  what  is  said  in  the  previous  verse  : 
*'  to  every  one  that  believethy  I  cannot  myself  see  it  clearly. 
Again  :  twv  Ty]v  oAry^etai/  cV  aZiKia  KaT€)(6vT<DV.  What  means 
that  ?  He  says  :  KarexoWwv  =  stifling;  "  the  truth  in  un- 
righteousness." Can't  see  it.  Is  it  not  retaining  the  (knowledge 
of  the)  truth  in  the  midst  of  unrighteousness ;  i.e.^  knowing 
what  is  right,  and  yet  doing  what  is  wrong?  Does  not  this 
give  a  better  connection  with  the  following  sentences  ?  Answer 
me  these  questions,  Papa,  if  you  can  spare  time. 

^  Butler  was  too  close  reading  for  afternoons,  which  are  all 
I  have.  Moreover,  there  was  no  interest  in  arguing  what  I 
firmly  believed  before. 

^  Also  tell  Annie  to  let  me  know  how  Louie  (her  doll)  is — 

whether  she  suffers,   as  Mrs.   declared  to  me  she  did, 

*'  from  newalgia  on  the  nerves^ '  , 

'  24th. — At  breakfast  learnt  Articles.  Chapel.  A  student.  It 
turned  out  to  be  Crawford  Johnson.  He  preached  from  his 
old  text :  "  Revive  Thy  work."  I  enjoyed  it  much.  I  take  it 
as  an  exhortation  to  work  that  I  should  hear  again  this  sermon 
and  find  myself  still  doing  little  in  the  work.  Told  that 
Charles  Garrett  was  preaching  at  Gravel  Lane  especially  to 
•vyorking  men,  apropos  of  the  London  and  Leeds  Conference. 
I  went.  He  had  the  place  crowded  with  working  men.  He  is 
evidently  doing  his  work  there,  or  they  would  not  come  so. 
A  first-rate  sermon  from  "  Come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do 
thee  good."  It  seemed  to  tell.  A  large  number  stayed  to  the 
prayer-meeting,  and  three  or  four  had  gone  up  to  the 
communion-rail  before  I  left.  Half  thought  I  saw  Harrison 
at  the  service. 

*  March  1st, — Iambics  Z-gdAn  i\\\  11.30. 

*  April  2nd. — Mr.  Walker  gave  me  information  from  Professor 
Jowett  respecting  exhibitions  at  Balliol,  worth  £^2  los. ;  reside 
out  of  college.  I  have  written  home  about  it,  as  Mr.  Walker  half 
wants  me  to  go  in.  Had  a  long  talk  with  him  on  this  and 
other  subjects. 

*  2>^d.  Sunday. — I  find  I  really  must  exert  myself  to  find 
more  time  for  prayer. 

'  ^th. — Letter  from  Papa  advising  me  not  to  go  in  for  the 
Oxford  examinations.  I  shall  give  them  up.  I  must  put  on 
steam  in  mathematics. 
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*■  ^th. — Read  Pater's  Fenian  Rebellion.  Poor  affair  :  seems  as 
if  the  police  were  to  have  all  the  glory,  and  the  troops  only 
hunt  the  fugitives.  Rumour  of  Livingstone's  death.  It  seems 
true ;  but  there  is  still  hope,  as  he  has  been  murdered  twice 
before. 

*  wth. — Wrote  a  speech  on  the  Reform  proceedings  of  the 
session.  Took  rather  a  practical  view,  as  being  easier  to 
express  than  my  own  complicated  theories. 

*  13//!. — Class-meeting.  The  leader  introduced  the  subject 
of  Class-meetings  generally ;  so  I  had  a  bit  of  a  skirmish.  To 
his  great  astonishment,  I  told  him  plainly  my  own  feelings  as 
to  where  lie  the  defects  of  our  present  system.  If  I  did 
nothing  else,  I  broke  through  the  routine,  which  is  a  good 
thing. 

'  \(ith. — Mr.  C asked  me  to  spend  a  day  or  two  next 

week  at  Waterloo.    I  take  it  as  providential  that  I  should  have 
an  invitation  just  when  I  have  time  to  rest. 

*  17//J.  Sunday. — Evening,  went  to  MacLaren's  chapel.  The 
sermon — magnificent !  The  eloquence,  earnestness,  and,  above 
all,  spirituality  of  the  man  are  extraordinary.  I  do  pray  that 
God  may  give  me  to  enjoy  more  of  his  companionship  than  I 
have  done  heretofore.* 

The  fact  that  Alfred  did  not  enjoy  more  of  Dr.  MacLaren's 
companionship  is  the  strongest  instance  of  yielding  to  his 
constitutional  shyness.  Dr.  MacLaren  had  given  him  an 
unrestricted  invitation  to  his  house. 

'  7.2nd. — Evening,  read  about  six  hundred  lines  of  Aristo- 
phanes, The  Clouds.^ 

Of  his  little  trip  to  Waterloo  he  gives  an  amusing  account 
in  letters  .  to  his  sister  and  his  mother.  As  his  home 
letters  present  a  phase  of  his  personality  which  would  not  be 
suspected,  but  was  so  essential  a  part  of  it  that  mere  fidelity 
of  portraiture  obliges  me  to  note  it,  I  shall  give  an  extract  or 
two,  the  abandon  of  which — going  sometimes  to  the  very 
verge  of  propriety,  yet  always  instinctively  stopping  short  at . 
that  verge — proves  again  that  the  eagerness  of  his  intellectual 
life  and  the  intensity  of  his  spiritual  life  did  not  dry  up  the 
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fountain  of  fun  which,  ahke  in  correspondence  and  conversation, 
would  burst  forth  from  his  heart  : 

'  Manchester,  March  loth. 

*  My  very  dear  Pollie, — Nolv  for  my  Journal  of  a  Visit  to 

Waterloo.     On   Saturday,   March    23rd,    1867,  after  a  lengthy 

period  of  also  serving,  i.e.,  "standing  and  waiting,'^  I  entered  a 

railway  carriage  bound,  as  I  believed,  for  Liverpool.    We  started 

and  reached  that  horridest  of  holes ,  and  I  was  informed 

that  I  must  turn  out,  and  wait  in  a  dismal  place  and  a  still  more 
dismal  shower  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  I  entered  another 
carriage  and  proceeded,  and  advanced  in  knowledge  so  far  as 

to  discover  that is  not  the  hole-iest  of  holes ; beats  it 

hollow.  How  does  a  hole  look  when  it  is  beaten  hollow  ?  I 
arrived  at  the  great  S/^ullery  Waterloo  : 

**  Childe  Harold  stands  upon  ^Ae  place  of  skulls^ 
The  deadly  Waterloo  "  ! 

This  deadly  place  lives  and  grows  like — one  o'clock.  /  turned 
up  about  six  o'clock.  They  are  building  like  fun,  but  in 
earnest.  On  Monday  I  went  up  to  Crosby,  and  disturbed  Mr. 
Ritson.*  He  "start  like  a  throttlet  cat,"t  and  fetched  me  in, 
and  neglected  his  duty  shamefully,  like  a  good  'un,  talking  with 
me.  The  Methodists  are  carrying  all  before  them.  Goalen  is 
top,  Rutherford  second,  and  a  son  of  Mr.  Walton's  the  third 
(all  Methodists).  Mr.  Cannington  is  engaged  in  cultivating  a 
greenhouse.  He  used  to  walk  me  down  regularly  every 
afternoon  to  assist  in  sundry  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  and 
wire-working  operations.     This  I  enjoyed.' 

His  stay  at  Waterloo  having  been  prolonged  beyond  his  expec- 
tation, and  he  having  thus  missed  writing  his  customary  home 
letter,  his  mother  had  become  alarmed,  and  sent  to  Manchester 
a  telegram  of  enquiry,  which  Alfred  found  on  his  return   (an 


*  Mr.  Carter  had  left.  Mr.  Ritson  was  the  second  master  in  Alfred's 
time. 

f  '  He  start  like  a  tkrottlet  cat.'  Alfred  was  the  richest  repertory  of 
grotesque  and  out-of-the-way  proverbs  of  any  one  I  ever  met  with,  young 
or  old.     *  Start '  is  Chaucerian  for  slated. 
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incidental  inconvenience  attaching  to  an  established  reputation 
for  punctuality),  whereupon  he  writes  : 

'  O  Mamma,  Mamma,  Mamma,  how  could  the  world  get  on 
if  you  were  no  worse  than  other  mammas.  Just  imagine  a 
whole  half-nation  of  mammas  writing  vigorously  to  empty 
lodgings,  insisting  on  immediate  delivery  when  there  is  no  one 
to  deliver  Lo  ;  finally  telegraphing  to  unprovoking  and  utterly 
innocent  people  for  information  which  it  is  an  even  chance 
they  cannot  give.  Didn't  I  write  a  letter  long  and  illegible 
enough  for  six,  to  satisfy  your  inordinate  craving  for  paper  and 
ink? 

^  With  an  unusually  large  allowance  of  love,  to  be  shared 
like  prize-money,  according  to  rank.  I  have  a  vague  idea  that 
Waterloo  sends  a  general  love  to  all.' 

About  this  time  he  also  wrote  a  spirited  lyric  on  The 
Waters  of  Israel,  beginning  : 

*  A  land  of  lake  and  river, 
A  land  of  fount  and  well, 
Where  mountain  streamlets  ever 
Dash  down  the  rocky  dell,'  etc. 

^  April  1st — Immediately  after  prayers  Mr.  Walker  took  me 
into  the  library.  He  tells  me  he  thinks  I  should  run  a  good 
chance  for  election  to  an  open  scholarship  at  Brasenose  if  I 
went  up  at  once. 

'  ^rd. — Read  all  day.  Have  engaged  to  go  to  a  Cottage 
Prayer-meeting.  That's  a  step.  Wrote  a  translation  in  metre 
of  the  Swallow  Song  :  'IIA^'  rjXOe  x^^^^^^ — 

*'  She  is  here  I  the  swallow  is  here  ! 

She  has  brought  the  Spring-time  back, 
She  has  brought  the  sweet  of  the  year,"  etc.* 

'  4th. — Woke  with  cramp  at  5.30.  Got  up.  Did  not  go  to 
bed  again.  Am  not  at  all  sorry  for  this  cramp.  Had  a  good 
bit  of  time  for  reading  and  prayer.  Then  came  down  and 
read  about  a  hundred  lines  of  iEschylus  before  breakfast. 
After  breakfast  copy  and  ^Eschylus  again  till  dinner.  Evening, 
read  (the  first  line  is  blurred)  hundred  lines  of  ^Eschylus. 

'  c^th. — Read  a  hundred  lines  of  Sophocles  before  breakfast. 

*  i$th. — Read  about  a  hundred  lines  of  Aristophanes  before 
breakfast.' 
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How  he  kept  his  Easter  hoUday  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  entries  : 

^  Good  Friday. — Read  Dr.  Hanna  ;  then  chapel.  Afternoon, 
read  Dr.  Hanna ;  then  went  to  St.  Mary's  Church.  Very  good 
service  musically  considered.     Then  finished  Dr.  Hanna. 

^  Saturday. — Read  three  hundred  lines  of  Aristophanes 
(Clouds).  Then  down  to  Mr.  Walker  with  my  copy.  He 
read  some  Theocritus  with  me,  and  gave  me  a  loi  of  books  to 
read.  He  looked  over  my  Iambics,  and  seemed  on  the  whole 
pleased.     After  I  got  back  read  two  satires  of  Juvenal.' 

Of  this  morning's  work  he  gives  to  his  sister  a  comic  account  : 

*  April  20th. 
'Oxford  examination  begins  on  T(^uesday.  (Let's  chari- 
tably hope  I  shall  not  have  that  word  to  spell.)  The  last 
week  or  more  I  have  been  doing  copies,  and  reading  Lucretius 
and  Aristophanes  at  my  leisure.  This  morning  1  went  to 
Mr.  Walker's.  From  Oxford  Road  you  branch  off,  and  walk 
valiantly  into  a  brick  wall.  Then  you  suddenly  discover 
a  turn,  whereupon  you  walk  into  a  hedge  and  discover 
another  turn,  which  opens  a  lovely  view  of  a  few  houses  that 
look  as  though  they  had  been  treated  like  undergraduates' 
gowns,  to  prevent  them  looking  new.  I  presented  myself  at 
Mr.  Walker's,  looking  like  a  brickmaker's  apprentice  out  of 
work.  Mr.  Walker  kept  me  nearly  two  hours  reading 
Theocritus,  or  rather  sticking,  and  letting  him  read  it.' 

^Easter  Sunday, — After  evening  service  went  to  a  cottage 
prayer-meeting.     Enjoyed  it  much. 

^Easter  Monday. — Read  four  hundred  lines  of  Sophocles,  and 
mended  copy. 

^ April  26th. — Read  a  satire  of  Juvenal,  and  then  Theocritus. 
Afternoon,  finished  Shirley.  Have  greatly  enjoyed  the  second 
reading;  the  book  is  well  worth  it.  Evening,  (i)  Juvenal;  (2) 
Tacitus  ;  (3)  Horace. 

^  May  2,rd. — Read  Odyssey  from  8.30  to  12.  Then  went 
a  walk;  read  a  good  bit  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Odyssey  again 
till  3.30.     Evening,  Iliad,  Book  xvi.,  eight  hundred  lines. 

'  Sunday,  ^th. — The  afternoon  I  resolved  to  spend  chiefly  in 
thought  and  prayer  about  next  week's  work.  I  feel  perfectly 
free  from  fear  ;  not  confident  of  success,  but  sure  that  God  will 
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give  it  me,  unless  He  have  something  else  in  store  for  me  that 
will  be  better.  1  pledged  myself  anew  to  entire  and  single 
consecration  to  the  work  of  God  and  of  His  Church,  and  I  do 
fully  believe  that  this  is  my  great  object  in  hoping  for  success. 
It  is  this  that  I  would  make  my  object ;  and  all  other  considera- 
tions, except  as  entirely  subordinate  to  this,  I  do  try  to  sup- 
press, and  get  rid  of;  and  I  pray  God  to  grant  me  power  so 
to  do  fully.  On  this  understanding  I  took  the  Sacrament  this 
evening,  making  it  the  seal  of  my  promise.  God  help  me 
now,  "  ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow  "  !  I  declare  that  I  go 
desiring  God's  glory  and  the  good  of  His  Church  alone.  May 
He  give  me  success  !     Amen.' 

With  such  absolute  dependence  and  submission,  after  such 
determined  preparation,  did  he  face  an  ordeal  the  result  of 
which  was  so  important.  This  ^  holy  unconcern '  was  doubtless 
a  great  advantage  to  him  in  this  examination  and  in  others, 
giving  perfect  calmness,  and  the  tranquil  mastery  of  his 
resources. 

'  May^tli. — Oxford  examination  began  at  ten  o'clock  in  Brase- 
nose  Hall.  There  were  from  forty  to  fifty  competitors.  First 
paper :  Latin  prose  composition  ;  two  hours  and  a  half  allowed. 
Favourable  to  me ;  required  skill  in  manipulation.  Out  at 
12.30;  in  again  at  1.15.     Greek  translation.' 

He  notes  that  of  the  many  stiff  passages  from  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  which  were  chosen  for  translation,  there  were 
but  two  which  he  had  ever  seen  before.  The  competitive 
scholarship  was  ^  open '  to  all  comers. 

He  thus  conveyed  to-  us  the  news  of  his  success  :  ' "  Now 
God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours!"  I  am  to  have  ;^ii6  8s.  a 
year:  competitive  scholarship, ^^80;  close  scholarship,  ^^^^  '^s. 
I  have  seen  the  Dons  in  solemn  conclave  assembled.  The 
Principal  tells  me  he  rather  wonders  that  I  came  so  young.' 
To  return  to  the  journal. 

'  iith.  Sunday.  —  Manchester.  After  evening  service  at- 
tended a  prayer-meeting  in  Mackworth  Street  (mission-room). 
Enjoyed  it  very  much. 
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'Mr.  Walker  very  much  pleased.  I  have  attained  my  object 
nearly  a  year  sooner  than  I  expected.  Thank  God  for  it ! 
Amen.     It  is  by  His  grace  alone  I  have  done  it.' 

To  his  elder  brother  he  gives  a  more  detailed  account,  which 
is  too  characteristic  to  be  withheld  : 

'  My  dear  Robin, — By  God's  grace  I  am  elected  scholar  of 
Brasenose  College.  I  have  had  an  unusual  run  of  what,  in 
accordance  with  general  language,  I  should  call  luck,  though 
I  prefer  to  give  it  another  name.  In  the  first  place,  the 
exam,  was  the  shortest  on  record  for  some  years ;  none 
I  talked  with  had  heard  of  any  so  short.  They  omitted  two 
papers,  at  least,  that  would  have  told  against  me :  Greek 
Prose  and  Latin  Hexameters  and  Lyrics.  Again,  the  papers 
suited  me  exactly  for  the  most  part ;  Latin  prose  not  requir- 
ing an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary,  where  I  am 
weak,  but  needing  management  to  give  it  a  Latin  air.  Greek 
translation :  a  piece  of  Thucydides ;  the  construction  not 
very  clear,  but  no  unusual  words,  so  I  did  it  with  ease. 
A  piece  of  Aristophanes ;  not  easy,  and  full  of  unusual  words, 
but  I  believe,  thanks  to  several  very  happy  shots,  I  did  it. 
The  third  passage,  from  the  Odyssey,  I  had  seen  before. 
Then  Latin  translation  :  a  piece  of  Ltvy,  requiring  management 
to  make  your  translation  read  well  in  English.  Here  my 
strength  lies.  A  piece  of  Virgil,  containing  an  a7ra$  Xeyofievov, 
which  I  came  tolerably  near  to  ;  a  piece  of  Cicero's  Letlers, 
very  unconnected,  but  not  difficult  to  construe.  Next  Latin 
Elegiacs  and  Greek  Iambics ;  the  Elegiacs  by  no  means  hard, 
and  the  Iambics,  my  weakest  point,  common-place,  so  that  no 
large  vocabulary  was  needed.  However,  I  made  one  very  bad 
mistake.  The  next  paper  was  ^'Miscellaneous"  English 
questions,  which,  though  I  did  not  do  overwell,  would  tell 
against  a  good  many  whose  classics  were  superior  to  mine. 
It  contained  a  question  on  Shakespeare,  discussed  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  which  I  had  read.  In  the  last  paper,  which  I  had 
fully  expected  to  trip  me  utterly,  the  critical  questions, 
which  I  could  hardly  do  at  all,  were  accompanied  by  historical 
questions  in  which  I  was  especially  favoured.  One  is  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  in  Conington's  Introductory  Essay  to 
the  JEneid,  which  I  had  read ;  and  another  point  I  had  read  up 
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in  Grote.  On  these  two  I  concentrated  my  strength,  merely 
touching  on  the  others.  To  complete  the  chain,  when  I  went 
in  for  viva  voce  they  gave  me  a  piece  of  Greek  Testament, 
and  a  passage  in  Juvenal  which  I  had  read.  It  strikes  me  so 
favourable  an  examination  has  seldom  been  met  with.  More- 
over, my  youth  was  in  my  favour.  I  was  by  several  months 
the  youngest  in. 

^  I  am  not  sure  when  I  shall  come  into  residence.  October 
is  the  regular  time,  but  the  Principal  ot  the  College  thinks 
I  had  better  read  at  home  till  after  Christmas.  This  I  am 
to  discuss  with  Papa.  I  need  not  say  how  thankful  I  am. 
I  hope  that,  seeing  the  way  I  have  come,  you  will  not 
fear  for  me  while  there.  God,  who  has  brought  me  by 
so  marked  a  guidance  to  the  University,  leaving  me 
at  each  turn  only  one  way  to  go,  will  not  leave  me  now, 
but  will  keep  me  from  the  dangers  of  the  University.  More- 
over,  I  can   rely  on   support  from  one  man  at  least  there  : 

my    old    schoolfellow  G is,  I    am  as  sure  as  I  can   be, 

a  sincere  Christian,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  For 
myself  I  have  no  fear,  except  of  myself;  and  the  remedy 
there  is  plain.  I  have  not  set  my  heart  upon  it.  I  desired  it 
merely  because  I  believed,  and  do  yet  believe,  it  is  the  best 
education  I  can  get,  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  get  the  best 
education  I  can,  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  more  good  in  the 
Church  and  the  world.  Besides,  the  way  has  been  clearly 
pointed  out  to  me ;  I  have  only  gone  where  circumstances 
sent  me.  My  success  beyond  my  hopes  at  the  Grammar 
School,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Shakespeare,  and  my  narrow 
winning  of  it,  all  crowned  by  this  success ; — this  chain  of 
events  assures  me  that  I  have  not  gone  where  I  was  not 
sent ;  I  can  therefore  confidently  and  quietly  expect  the  same 
help    for  the  next  five  years  as  I  have  had  for  the  last  three. ' 

I  must  not  pass  on  from  Alfred's  school-life  till  I  have 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  High  Master  and  his  (Alfred's)  com- 
peers of  the  Sixth  Form.  When  Mr.  Walker  was  informed 
that  my  removal  from  Altrincham  to  London  would  terminate 
my  son's  connection  with  the  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
he  requested  an  interview  with  me,  during  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  deepest  interest  in  Alfred's  future,  and  impressed 
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upon  me  the  obligation  of  securing  for  his  rare  mental  powers 
the  highest  available  cultivation.  That  interest  never  slack- 
ened. Thus  Alfred  had  again  the  advantage  of  being  under 
the  care  of  a  consummate  teacher,  devoted  to  his  profession, 
and  personally  attached  to  an  earnest  and  energetic  pupil, 
intensely  interested  in  his  studies.  Alfred  also  felt  himself 
much  favoured  in  seven  or  eight  of  his  associates,  competitors, 
and  antagonists.  They  w^ere  really  fine  fellows,  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  one  or  two  of  them,  at  least,  would  attain  literary 
distinction.  Diverse  as  they  were  in  personal  traits,  in  re- 
ligious connections,  and  in  political  penchant,  the  entente  cordiale 
between  them  and  Alfred  was  complete. 

As  to  politics,  he  had  not  yet  chosen  his  side  ;  his  principles 
were  in  process  of  formation,  whilst  theirs  were,  in  most  cases, 
very  pronounced.  He  saw  that  he  did  not  yet  know  enough 
of  history  and  of  political  science  (if  any  such  thing  there  be), 
or  even  of  recent  public  events,  to  entitle  or  enable  him  to 
avow  any  fixed  political  opinions.  He  was  at  full  liberty  to 
estimate  every  measure  and  every  speech  on  its  own  merits. 
None  the  less,  his  sympathies  were  strong,  and  the  religious 
presuppositions  of  all  Christian  politics  were  firmly  settled 
in  his  mind. 

His  closest  companionships  in  Manchester  were  renewed 
and  strengthened  at  Oxford. 

Manchester  Grammar  School  has  a  stimulating  history, 
from  the  boyhood  of  John  Bradford  the  martyr  to  that  of 
De  Quincey,  Samuel  Warren,  William  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
and  Dr.  Elijah  Hoole.  It  now  takes  rank  amongst  the  great 
public  schools  of  England. 

The  original  and  ideal  purpose  of  the  Grammar  School 
was  certainly  accomplished  in  Alfred,  under  the  training  of 
Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Walker.  Neither  in  masters  nor  in  scholar 
was  there  anything  like  heartless,  servile  drudgery ;  all  was 
spirited  and  richly  remunerative  work.  To  Alfred's  masters 
teaching  was  a  calling  and  a  passion,  as  learning  was  to  him. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Grammar  School  system  suited  Alfred's 
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class  of  mind.  He  secured  the  key  to  the  treasures,  and 
cultivated  a  taste  for  the  luxuries,  of  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture. At  Crosby  and  Manchester  he  laid  the  firm  and  broad 
foundation  of  classical  culture.  The  logical,  philosophical, 
critical,  poetic,  and  aesthetic  faculties  were  freely  and  genially 
developed.  He  learned  to  think  steadily  and  with  precision 
and  connectedness.  He  acquired  purity  and  severity  of 
taste,  a  passion  for  proportion  and  a  sense  of  symmetry  in 
composition,  a  love  of  clearness  of  expression,  cleanness  in 
literary  workmanship,  and  temperance  in  statement,  in  con- 
trast with  the  rawness,  the  straining,  and  the  morbid  tossing 
to  and  fro  which  spoils  so  much  of  the  writing  of  even 
educated  Englishmen.  His  study  of  the  Greek  Testament  and 
of  English  literature  counteracted  any  heathen  or  exclusively 
humanistic  influence  of  the  classic  writers,  whilst  his  keen 
interest  in  the  politics  of  the  day  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
bearing  of  Greek  and  Roman  thought  and  history  on  our  own 
age  and  our  own  community.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the 
continuous  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  a  clear  and 
elevated  ideal  of  future  service,  for  which  he  felt  he  was  being 
trained  under  the  eye  and  hand  of  God. 

I  received  from  the  master  under  whom  Alfred  was  placed 
on  entering  Manchester  Grammar  School — the  Rev.  John 
Mugliston,  M.A. — the  following  message:  'Permit  me  to  say 
that  it  was  always  a  genuine  pleasure  to  me  to  teach  your 
son,  and  that  I  anticipate  for  him  a  distinguished  University 
career.' 

Another  advantage  which  Alfred  derived  from  residence  in 
Manchester  arose  from  its  wealth  of  public  libraries.  In  that 
great  industrial  centre  literature  and  intellectual  cultivation  are 
held  in  high  esteem. 

The  account  of  Alfred's  school-boy  life  may  be  fittingly 
closed  by  the  following  reminiscences  of  his  pastor,  the  Rev. 
George  Bowden  : 

*  Duringhis  life  in  Manchester  we  saw  much  of  him,  on  Sundays 
principally,  when  he  sat  in  our  pew,  and  often  dined  with  us. 
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We  felt  much  affection  for  him.    He  was  silent  in  the  presence 
of  strangers;  he  sat  as  though  he  had  nothing  to  say,  looking 
at  the  fire,  or  at  his  boots,  or  at  a  book.      His  ears,  however, 
were  quick  enough,  and  his  powers  of  observation  ready  and 
acute.      When  we    were  alone,  he   poured    forth  freely  and 
fervently  opinions  on  all  questions,  often  startling  us  with  his 
extensive  reading  and  richly  accumulated  stores  of  information. 
Study  of  English  literature  was  to  him  a  feast.      He  was  eager 
for  some  Christian  work  which  might  be  done  without  diverting 
him  from  his  great  business  of  study.     I  wish  I  could  record 
the  details  of  conversations  which  gave  me  the  impression  of 
an  intense  longing  for  opportunities  of  service,  and  for  doing 
anything    that    wanted    doing.       His    Class-leader,    a    plain 
man,  was  much  impressed  with  the  simplicity  of  his  state- 
ments and  the  naturalness  and  reality  of  his  Christian  life. 
I  remember  how  startled  he  was  when   told  that  the  quiet, 
unassuming  big  boy  had  carried  off  such  University  honours. 
We  often  talk  about  his  going  up  to  Oxford.     He  told  none  of 
his  friends  about  his  purpose,  lest  he  should  fail  and  disappoint 
them.     On  the  Saturday  evening  after  his  success  he  came  in. 
I  was  busy  preparing  for  the  Sabbath,  so  after  a  hasty  greeting  I 
put  before  him  a  number  of  new  books  which  had  just  come 
in.      After  we  had  sat  in  silence  for  about  two  hours,  he  got 
up  and  put  before  me  a  paragraph  from  the  Times,  announcing 
his  success.      At  once  my  papers  were  thrown  aside.      I  up- 
braided him  for  not  telling  me  earlier,  and,  calling  Mrs.  Bowden, 
we  went  to  supper,  and  made  ourselves  very  merry  over  his 
success. 

*  He  had  no  young  men's  follies  ;  was  gentle  and  true,  and 
altogether  free  from  pedantry  or  vanity,  a  character  about 
which  we  never  had  a  moment's  doubt,  and  to  which  we  gave 
the  most  unreserved  confidence.' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
BETWEEN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  AND    UNIVERSITY, 

THE  next  eight  months — from  May,  1867,  to  January,  1868 
— Alfred  spent  in  studying  at  home,  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  the  Principal  of  his  College.  I  had  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  noting  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  progress.  His 
mental  state  struck  me  as  corresponding  to  the  sweet  season  of 
the  year  at  which  he  came  to  us  : 

'  Half  pranckt  with  Spring,  with  Summer  half  embrowned.' 

His  imagination  put  forth  a  flowery  luxuriance ;  his  under- 
standing gave  promise  of  a  fast-ripening  fruitfulness ;  his 
conversation  sparkled  with  genuine  wit.  I  may  give  two 
instances  : 

One  day  he  heard  me  preach  on  the  text,  '  I  will  be  glad 
in  the  Lord,'  and  thought  some  of  my  remarks,  as  to  the 
bounds  which  should  be  set  by  Christian  prudence  and  pro- 
priety to  the  indulgence  of  the  comic  either  in  speech  or  song, 
were  rather  narrow  and  Puritanical.  In  self-defence,  I  quoted 
St.  James  :  '  Is  any  merry?  let  him  sing  psalms.''  ^  Ay,'  said 
Alfred,  UhafW.  cure  him;  if  they  are  such  psalms  as  I  have 
often  heard  sung.' 

About  the  same  time  we  were  both  reading  Ruskin's  Con- 
struction of  Sheepfolds,  and  came  upon  the  passage  in  which  he 
insists  that  a  Bishop  ought  to  know  every  little  boy  in  every 
court  in  his  diocese.  '  He  mistakes  an  <?//-scope  for  a  micro- 
scope/  said  Alfred. 

The  great  book  of  the  day  was  Ecce  Homo.  Alfred  read  a 
paper  on  it  before  the  Stockwell  Wesleyan  Young  Men's 
Discussion  Society.     I  was  present  at  the  reading,  and   the 
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paper  is  now  in  my  possession.  As  this  is  the  history  of  a  mind 
and  heart,  I  give  a  few  extracts  from  it,  as  indicating  the 
stage  of  mental  and  spiritual  development  at  which  he  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  the  ran^,e  and  quality  of 
his  thought  and  feeling.  The  sentiments  and  principles 
embodied  have  a  wider  application  than  to  that  particular 
book.  He  gives  Professor  Seeley  credit  for  a  commendable 
motive  in  writing  the  book  ;  he  insists  on  judging  it  from  the 
author's  own  point  of  view ;  he  emphasizes  its  excellencies, 
and  throughout  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  charity  which  '  hopeth 
all  things,  believeth  all  things.'  Alas  !  how  far  is  Seeley's 
second  volume  from  fulfilling  these  hopes  !     He  sayf> ; 

'  I  regard  it  as  the  work  of  one  who  has  long  fluctuated  in 
doubt  and  confusion  on  the  matter  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
has  not  arrived  at  the  full  truth  yet.  On  many  most  import- 
ant points  he  is  in  grave  error.  I  fear  that  his  forthcoming 
work  will  contain  much  heresy.  At  the  same  time,  I  should 
not  be  very  much  surprised  if  a  few  years'  more  study  bring 
him  into  a  substantial  agreement  with  the  truth.  The  book 
is  not  addressed  to  the  Church,  as  the  recantation  of  a  heretic, 
or  the  thank-offering  of  a  new  convert.  He  writes  to  those 
who  are  in  the  condition  he  was  in,  to  help  them  to  come  to 
an  independent  decision.  With  this  end  he  accommodates 
himself  to  their  state  :  he  will  not  assume  the  truth  of  any 
received  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  to  the  sceptics  he  becomes 
as  a  sceptic,  that  he  may  gain  the  sceptics.  Looking  at 
Christianity  as  a  great  historical  phenomenon  to  be  accounted 
for,  he  sets  to  work  to  explain  it  from  the  data  of  historic 
documents.  He  writes  neither  for  the  confirmed  believer  nor 
for  the  professed  infidel.  I  would  not  have  the  book  read  by 
the  weak  in  intellect ;  by  those  who  are  unable  to  appreciate 
an  argument,  and  to  see  where  it  fails.  To  those  whose  faith 
is  firm,  or  whose  mind  is  in  good  training,  the  book  need  do  no 
harm,  and  may  do  much  good.' 

He  maintains  that  the  author's  view  of  the  Sacraments, 
though  very  superficial  and  very  seriously  defective,  is  not  un- 
scriptural  so  far  as  it  goes.  He  regards  the  part  of  the  book  which 
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treats  of '  Christian  morality  :  how  a  man  behaves  when  and 
while  he  is  a  Christian/  as  the  best ;  though  its  author  fails  to 
see  that  *■  the  spring  of  a  man's  actions  lies  in  his  altered  rela- 
tions to  God.'  Alfred  puts  his  finger  on  the  deficiencies  and 
errors  of  the  work  : 

'  Besides  failing  to  account  for  the  origin'  of  Christianity, 
he  does  not  adequately  explain  its  propagation.  His  theory 
is  that  it  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
ideal  man  in  every  individual  man.  .  .  .  This  enthusiasm 
succeeds  in  spreading  itself  by  appealing  to  a  faculty  that 
is  a  mere  creature  of  Seeley's  brain :  "  a  natural  loyalty 
to  goodness,"  which  is  what  he  understands  by  Faith,  Where 
did  he  get  that  idea,  or  what  support  has  he  for  it  ?  It 
would  have  been  well  if,  professing  to  be  superior  to  popu- 
lar conceptions,  he  had  been  superior  to  the  popular  mis- 
conception of  Faith  ;  and,  instead  of  seeking  for  some  abstruse 
and  impalpable  process  to  designate  by  that  name,  had  taken 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  word  itself  ^'  Faith  "  can  mean 
nothing  else  but  faithy  belief.  It  is  so  simple  that  you  can- 
not explain  it,  for  there  is  no  simpler  term  to  be  used 
in  explaining  it.  .  .  .  Taking,  then,  this  view  of  Faith, — the 
principal  agent  in  the  spread  of  Christianity, — that  it  is  a 
belief  of  what  you  are  told, — the  secret  of  its  wide-spread 
success  must  lie  in  the  nature  of  its  declarations,  and  therefore, 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  its  Theology.  Accordingly, 
any  view  of  Christianity  omitting,  as  Seeley  professedly 
does,  all  reference  to  Theology,  is  necessarily  incomplete. 
And  Ecce  Homo  confesses  its  incompleteness.  But  even  it 
cannot  dispense  with  Theology.  Its  theory  of  Christ's  work 
in  founding  His  kingdom  rests  upon  the  theological  dogmas 
that  the  Messiah  represented  Jehovah,  and  that  the  theocracy 
was  a  fact,  not  a  figure  of  speech  ;  and  in  the  third  part 
the  Legislation  is  built  upon  the  theological  doctrine  of  the 
common  derivation  of  mankind  from  God.    .  .   . 

^  Seeley  does  not  distinguish  between  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  before  and  after  the  death  of  Christ ;  in  fact,  gives 
no  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  that  death.  That  he  feels 
this,  and  is  embarrassed  by  it,  is  clear.  Instead  of  defining 
the  position  of  Christ's  first  disciples,  he  pleads  for  tolera- 
tion   of  those  who  have  not  a  perfect  creed,  on  the  ground 
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that  it  is  not  indispensable,  which  is  trenching  on  theological 
ground.  ...  I  would  suggest  that  the  change  in  their  state 
after  Christ's  death  is  that  expressed  by  the  change  in  their 
name;  when  "the  disciples"  became  "believers." 

*  Misconception  of  Faith  is  the  fundamental  mistake  of  the 
book.  It  is  this  that  has  led  him  to  separate  the  Theology 
of  the  Church  from  its  constitution  and  morality.  That  separa- 
tion could  not  fail  to  confuse  and  mislead  his  readers ;  and 
by  stamping  his  work  a  fragment^  it  destroys  nearly  all  its 
practical  value — till  the  promised  work  on  Theology  appears  , 
and  then  the  latter  book  should  be  read  first.  Had  Seeley, 
knowing  that  Faith  is  that  to  which  Christianity  mainly 
appeals,  seen  what  Faith  is,  he  would  have  perceived  how 
Christianity  depends  entirely  on  its  Theology ;  how  its  con- 
stitution and  morality  flow  from  that,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
looked  at  apart,  the  Theology  must  come  first.  As  Carlyle 
says — no  professional  theologian  or  timid  believer  he  : — "The 
thing  men  are  taught  and  get  to  believe,  that  is  the  thing 
they  will  infallibly  do ;  the  kind  of  Gospel  you  settle  or  do 
not  settle — the  root  of  all  is  there." 

'  We  find  that  Seeley  can  neither  account  for  the  origin  ot 
Christianity  without  a  Divine  Founder,  nor  for  its  spread 
without  a  Divine  Propagator.' 

He  then  tells  us  to  what  the  book  owes  its  fascination  : 

*  Originality  of  style,  not  originality  of  matter ;  we  have 
found  in  it  no  truth  that  the  Church  has  not  taught 
for  ages.  When  mankind  have  been  talking  and  writing  a 
long  time  about  any  subject,  the  phrases  employed,  either 
generally  or  by  distinct  parties,  will  from  continual  use  lose 
much  of  their  force,  if  not  of  their  meaning,  and  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  mere  conventionality  and  cant.  This  is 
to  a  great  extent  the  case  with  our  religious  vocabulary. 
Repentance,  faith,  conversion,  pious,  edify,  and  many  another 
word  honest  and  straightforward  enough  as  first  used  by 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  or  by  the  early  adherents  of 
various  schools  of  religious  thought  and  feeling, — words  taken 
from  the  speech  of  every-day  life — have  now  acquired  a 
meaning  that  has  to  be  elaborately  explained  to  the  uniniti- 
ated. The  words  have  their  use  still;  you  can  scarcely 
carry   on  a  religious  conversation  without  them.     But  many 
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who  care  not  for  their  hidden  meaning  are  repelled  by 
what  they  think  a  jargon  as  dry  as  the  technicalities  of  the 
Law  Courts,  or  the  Latin  of  a  doctor's  prescription ;  and  so 
they  leave  it  to  "  the  parsons  "  in  disgust.  To  men  in  their 
case  we  may  say  of  Christ's  religion  as  of  Christ  Himself: 
its  visage  is  so  marred;  and  when  they  shall  see  it,  there 
is  no  beauty  in  it  that  they  should  desire  it.  Here,  then,  is 
the  value  of  Seeley's  originality.  Laying  aside  all  conven- 
tionalism and  technicality,  and  bringing  to  his  aid  the  force  of 
learning  and  eloquence,  and  the  charm  of  a  style  elsewhere 
almost  unequalled,  he  shows  us,  through  a  new  medium,  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  And  a  fair  picture  he  makes  of  it ;  so 
fair  that  from  this  alone  we  may  argue  its  divinity  :  "  Thou 
art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men." 

'This  very  freshness  is  imputed  to  it  as  a  fault.  .  .  .  But 
if  you  will  look  at  the  hobgoblin,  gentlemen,  you  will  find 
it  nothing  but  the  old  finger-post.  "The  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  "  is  but  a  philosophical  way  of  expressing  the  law, 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Where's  the 
ghost  ? ' 

The  following  lyric  was  composed  during  this  period,  though 
it  describes  a  simple  incident  which  occurred,  and  a  mood  of 
mind  which  he  experienced,  when  left  behind  in  Manchester, 
and  still  in  suspense  as  to  the  Shakespeare  Scholarship  ; 
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I  left  my  home  a  month  agone, 
Eager  to  taste  my  liberty, 
,  And,  when  we  parted,  I  alone 

Was  glad,  while  others  wept  for  me. 

I  scorned  my  father's  prescient  fears, 

My  mother's  fond  anxiety, 
Marked  not  my  sister's  gathering  tears  ; 

I  only  thought  that  I  was  free. 

But  now,  as  weary  and  alone 

I  passed  along  the  noisy  mart. 
The  poetry  of  life  was  gone, 

And  the  dull  fact  oppressed  my  heart. 

Buoyant  and  light  no  more  my  tread, 

The  footsteps  of  a  soul  elate  ; 
With  shoulders  bent  and  bowed  head, 

I  moved  with  slow,  ungainly  gait 
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And,  as  I  walked  amidst  the  rain, 

That  drizzled  through  the  o'erhanging  smoke, 

In  converse  with  a  heart  in  pain  ; 
Thus  in  desponding  mood  I  spoke  : 

'O,  boyish  hopes,  so  high  and  bright, 

That,  but  a  month  ago,  were  mine  ! 
Vanished  how  soon  the  illusive  light 

That  wont  about  my  path  to  shine  ! 

The  very  gold  on  which  I  live 

Comes  from  another's  poverty  ; 
And,  while  I  help  from  home  receive, 

A  burden  upon  others,  I. 

And  I  must  face  the  world  alone, 

With  labour  of  one  heart  and  brain, 
Until  I  fall,  unblest,  unknown, 

Like  a  chill  drop  of  city  rain, 

That  makes  no  lovely  flower  unfold, 

That  swells  no  river  in  its  bed  ; 
Nor  crowns  the  waving  plain  with  gold,   ' 

Nor  helps  a  nation  to  its  bread. 

That  lies  unheeded  where  it  fall, 

Unmarked  amidst  the  general  press  ; 
Or  of  its  story  this  is  all — 

"  It  made  another's  comfort  less."  ' 

But  now  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  lo  ! 

Among  the  clouds  that  'gan  to  clear, 
I  saw  a  bright  and  perfect  bow, 

Symbol  of  hope  and  faith  and  cheer. 

One  foot  seemed  on  a  mill  to  stay, 

And  one  extended  far  to  where 
The  homestead  of  my  childhood  lay, 

'Mid  orchards,  lanes,  and  meadows  fair. 

With  rising  hope,  as  I  surveyed 

This  omen  on  the  rain-cloud  cast, 
It  seemed  as  God  a  link  had  made 

Betwixt  the  present  and  the  past. 

A  simple  thought,  and  yet  it  served 

To  cheer  me  in  my  first  despair  ; 
And  from  that  hour  my  heart  was  nerved 

To  labour  bravely  even  there. 

Before  passing  to  his    University  life,  his    elder  brother's 
recollections  of  Alfred's  earlier  life  should  be  given  : 

*  I  saw  less  of  Alfred  than  any  other  member  of  our  family 
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did.  While  he  was  at  home  I  was  at  school  or  following  my 
profession.  My  holidays  seldom  synchronised  with  his.  Un- 
fortunately^ I  have  not  preserved  his  letters  to  me;  I  regret  the 
loss  much,  as  many  of  them  contained  notes  on  the  books  he 
was  reading,  remarks  on  questions  of  current  interest,  and, 
once  or  twice,  sketches  of,  or  rather  hints  upon,  essays  and 
articles  he  was  writing.  My  recollections,  of  course,  go 
farther  back  than  Arthur's.  I  remember  Alfred  at  Southamp- 
ton as  a  very  venturesome  child.  I  have  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  his  escaping  through  the  back  garden  and  making  his 
way  to  the  beach,  where  he  was  found  quite  undismayed  b}'^  his 
loneliness.  I  remember,  too,  what  I  fancy  was  one  of  his 
earliest  retorts.  His  father  objected  to  his  going  down  to  a 
rather  risky  place  "  two  days  running."  He  answered  im  - 
mediately,  "  But  I'll  go  this  day  walking^ 

'  Both  before  and  after  his  going  to  Crosby  I  was  particularly 
impressed  with  his  dogged  perseverance.  He  was  never 
satisfied  till  he  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  a  thing.  If  a  difficulty 
Jay  in  his  way— whether  or  not  its  solution  was  wanted  by  his 
teachers — he  attacked  it  resolutely.  I  never  knew  any  one  at 
hi?  age — and  I  have  a  fairly  wide  experience  of  school-boys 
— who  realized  so  thoroughly  the  meaning  and  uses  of  education. 
He  seemed  always  conscious  that  he  was  fitting  himself  for 
future  work.  One  wet  holiday,  soon  after  he  first  went  to  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  I  caught  him  endeavouring  to 
translate  aloud,  and  without  dictionary  or  grammar,  a  part  of 
the  Anabasis  he  had  never  read  before.  He  had  recently  read 
Macaulay's  account  of  the  method  in  which  the  younger  Pitt 
was  trained  by  his  father  for  a  public  speaker.  Alfred  began 
at  once  to  train  himself  on  the  same  plan.  I  believe  he  con- 
tinued the  practice  long  after  he  became  a  preacher.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  RELATION  OF  METHODISM  TO  ITS  MOTHER 
UNIVERSITY, 

THE  intense  practical  interest  which  Alfred  took  in  the 
relation  of  Methodism  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
formed  so  strong  an  element  in  his  life  that  a  glance  at  the 
question  in  his  Memoir  seems  relevant  and  indispensable. 
The  subject  is  not  unimportant. 

Much  misconception  prevails  as  to  the  religious  character- 
istics and  condition  of  our  oldest  University.  It  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  habitat  of  High  Churchism,  the  traditional 
stronghold  of  an  exacting  and  encroaching  ecclesiasticism. 
This  notion  has  resulted  from  the  temporary  despotism  of 
Archbishop  Laud  over  his  own  Alma  Mater,  the  intermit- 
tent dominance  of  the  Laudian  theory,  and  the  vigorous 
resuscitation  and  seductive  presentation  of  that  theory  by 
leading  minds  in  Oxford  some  fifty  years  ago.  The  fact  is 
that  the  contending  theological  schools,  and  the  most  diverse 
ecclesiastical  hypotheses,  have  had  in  Oxford  their  dis- 
tinguished representatives  and  their  alternate  triumphs  and 
defeats.  A  faithful  religious  history  of  Oxford  w^ould  be  no 
insignificant  contribution  to  the  Church  history  of  England. 
At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  Oxford  was  the  fortress 
of  LoUardism,  Wycliffe  himself  being  an  Oxford  man. 
Oxford  has  been  the  arena  of  the  fierce  and  fluctuating 
conflicts  between  Protestant  and  Papist,  Puritan  and  Angli- 
can, Calvinist  and  Arminian,  High  Church  and  Latitudinarian. 

When  John  Foxe,  the  martyrologist,  was  at  Brasenose,  the 
English  Reformation,  in  its  wind-rocked  cradle,  was  grappling 
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sturdily  with  its  stifling  enemy.  During  the  reigns  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth,  Oxford  was  decidedly  Genevan  both  in  doctrine 
and  Church  principles.  When  Robert  Burton,  author  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy y  was  at  Brasenose,  and  for  some  years 
before  and  after,  Calvinism  was  in  the  ascendant,  through 
the  influence  of  successive  Vice-Chancellors  and  Regius  Pro- 
fessors of  Divinity.  When  John  Howe  and  the  fiery  Erbury 
were  at  Brasenose,  under  the  principalship  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Greenwood,  a  distinguished  Puritan  scholar  and  divine, 
Presbyterianism  and  Independency  were  in  all  but  absolute 
possession  of  the  University.  Oxford  was  the  Thermopylae 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  against  the  invasion  of  Popish 
despotism  under  James  II.  The  influence  of  Oxford  Puritan- 
ism on  Wesleyan-Methodist  teaching,  chiefly  through  the  works 
of  Howe,  has  been  powerful  and  most  salutary.  On  White- 
field,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  the  Evangelicals,  it  was 
very  strong,  mainly  through  the  writings  of  Owen  and 
Goodwin. 

That  it  was  the  days  when  Oxford  was  the  champion  of 
Protestantism  that  Wesley  regairded  as  its  palmy  days  is  plain 
from  his  most  remarkable  sermon  on  "  How  is  the  faithful  city 
become  a  harlot  ! "  (Sermon  cxxxiv.).  He  exclaims  :  '  How 
faithful  she  was  once  to  her  Lord,  to  whom  she  had  been 
betrothed  as  a  chaste  virgin,  let  not  only  the  writings  of  her 
sons,  which  shall  be  had  in  honour  throughout  all  generations, 
but  also  the  blood  of  her  martyrs  speak.'  And  he  alleges 
in  proof  of  her  subsequent  unfaithfulness  ^  two  or  three  men 
of  renown  who  have  endeavoured  to  sap  the  very  foundation 
of  our  Church,  by  attacking  its  fundamental'  doctrine,  ^and, 
indeed,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  Reformed  Churches, 
viz.,  justification  by  faith  alone.'  He  instances  the  great 
Broad  Church  preacher,  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  the  great 
Anglican  divine.  Bishop  Bull. 

Coming  nearer  to  our  own  day,  we  find  that,  so  far  is 
Oxford  from  having  been  the  peculium  of  High  Churchism,  the 
four  most  notable  and  powerful  religious  movements  in  modern 
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times  have  originated  in  that  University — Methodism, 
Plymouth  Brethrenism,*  Tractarianism,  and  the  main  stream 
of  rationahsing  tendency  in  EngHsh  theology,  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  names  of  five  eminent  Oxonians :  Dean  Milman, 
Frederick  W.  Robertson,  Dean  Stanley,  Professor  Jowett,  and 
Matthew  Arnold. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  if  Oxford  produced  John 
Henry  Newman  and  Hurrell  Froude,  it  also  produced  Francis 
W.  Newman  and  James  Anthony  Froude.  In  the  studious 
stillness  of  this  city  of  colleges  have  sprung  up  the  most 
stirring  and  pervasive  currents  of  religious  life,  as  the  cyclone 
of  the  Atlantic  is  said  to  be  generated  in  the  silent  prairies 
of  the  West. 

The  affection  which  John  Wesley  cherished  for  his  Alma 
Mater  is  touchingly  indicated  in  the  sermon  from  which  I  have 
just  now  quoted,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Oxford  thus  :  ^  My 
tender  parent,  by  whom  I  have  been  nourished  for  now  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  from  whom,  under  God,  I  have  received 
those  advantages  of  which  I  trust  I  shall  retain  a  grateful  sense 
till  my  spirit  returns  to  God.' 

But  for  a  hundred  years  the  University  seemed  closed  against 
Methodism,  as  the  pulpit  of  its  church  had  been  closed  against 
John  Wesley.  Up  to  the  date  of  Alfred's  matriculation,  very 
few  Methodists  who  had  graduated  at  Oxford  brought  their 
Methodism  away  with  them,  and  scarcely  any  had  retained 
their  Methodism  in  after-life.  Hence  a  strong  feeling  naturally 
prevailed  in  the  Wesleyan  Conference  and  the  Connexion 
generally  that  an  Oxford  career  was  very  perilous  to  a  young 
man's  Methodism.  This  feeling  found  severe  expression  from 
the  lips  of  a  highly  and  justly  influential  ex-President,  a  warm 
advocate  of  intellectual  culture,  at  the  next  Conference  after 

*  Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Newton,  the  leading  mind  of  the  original  fraternity 
at  Plymouth,  was  a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  ;  and,  it  is  stated, 
first  broached  the  idea  and  attempted  its  realization  in  Oxford.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Professor  F.  W.  Newman  was  for  a  time  a  Plymouth 
Brother. 
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Alfred  had  entered  the  University.  That  a  Wesleyan  minister 
should  expose  his  son  to  the  religious  dangers  of  college  life  in 
Oxford  was  represented  as  a  baneful  example  to  Methodist 
parents,  as  something  very  like  disloyalty  to  Methodism  ;  as,  in 
fact,  an  immolation  of  one's  child  at  the  shrine  of  learned  pride 
and  priestly  pretension.  Three  years'  residence  in  Oxford  had 
enabled  me  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment.  The  state  of 
the  case  was  put  by  Alfred  with  perfect  fairness  and  clearness, 
in  a  paper  which  attracted  considerable  attention,  entitled 
Methodism  and  the  University  of  Oxford^  published  in  the  City 
Road  Magazine  for  November,  187 1.  The  article  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  passing  of  the  University  Tests  Bill,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  by  the  Conference  of  that  year 
^  to  consider  what  steps  must  be  taken  in  view  of  altered 
circumstances  in  the  University  towns.' 

He  says  :  *  A  man  who  goes  to  Oxford  simply  to  learn  what 
Oxford  has  to  teach  is  under  no  disadvantage  from  his  religious 
belief.  .  .  .  Full  liberty  of  conscience  is  not  merely  the  creed, 
but  the  fashion.  Individuals  in  choosing  their  friends  may 
make  a  distinction,  but  public  opinion  is  thoroughly  impartial, 
and  even  indifferent.  .  .  .  The  difficulties  against  which  a 
Nonconformist  has  to  contend  in  Oxford  are,  in  the  main,  only 
a  concentrated  form  of  those  he  must  meet  elsewhere.' 

He  then  shows  that  the  only  positive  and  direct  disability 
of  a  Nonconformist  gownsman — which  the  University  Tests 
Bill  lessened,  though  it  did  not  entirely  remove — was  that  of 
obtaining  a  Fellowship.     He  continues  : 

*  It  is  most  desirable  that  we,  as  Methodists,  should  do  our 
utmost  to  take  a  fair  position  in  the  educational  capitals  of  the 
country,  and  do  our  fair  share  of  the  work  of  upholding  and 
spreading  there  also  the  truth  entrusted  to  us.  .  .  .  Yet  is  it  not 
true  that  the  bulk  of  our  people  look  upon  Oxford  with  distrust? 
.  .  .  Still,  with  little  aid  and  little  sympathy,  there  have  grown 
up  Methodist  undergraduates  in  Oxford.  ...  A  Society-class 
of  members  of  the  University  assembles  regularly  in  term- 
time  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  meeting-place  of  the 
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Godly  Club.  A  beginning  has  been  made.  There  is  a 
nucleus.  We  only  ask  help  and  countenance  in  our  endea- 
vours to  hold  to  the  religion  of  our  fathers  against  so  great 
odds.  When  the  present  writer  entered  Oxford^  there  was 
but  one  attendant  at  the  Wesleyan  chapel  from  the  University, 
and  not  one  member  of  the  Society.  Now  there  are  nine  or 
ten  names  on  the  Class-book,  and  about  fifteen  present,  with 
tolerable  regularity,  at  the  public  worship.  Besides,  there 
are  a  few  Methodists  by  descent  who,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
would,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  have  identified 
themselves  with  us.  There  are,  of  course,  others  who  no 
longer  call  themselves  by  our  name.  Most  of  these,  however, 
are  to  be  reckoned  as  lost  to  us,  through  influences  that  acted 
upon  them  before  they  entered  Oxford.  Roughly  estimated, 
there  are  some  thirty  undergraduates  who  are,  or  might  be, 
more  or  less  within  the  spiritual  charge  of  Methodism.  And, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  last  few  years,  the  number  is  rapidly 
growing,  while  the  removal  of  legal  obstacles  to  the  ordinary 
academic  career  cannot  but  increase  it.' 

He  then  indicates  the  real  pinch  : 

'  Young  Methodists  have  been  left  to  stand  alone  where  Church 
influences  are  the  strongest.  .  .  .  These  influences  are,  however, 
only  indirect,  and  such  as  naturally  result  from  the  immense 
preponderance  of  the  Establishment.  A  man  who  has  the 
moral  courage  not  to  swim  with  the  stream  can  resist  it  with- 
out much  struggle.  He  never  need  do  anything  to  which  he 
objects  upon  conscientious  grounds.  He  is  not  required  to 
attend  Divinity  Lectures  or  University  Sermons,  or  to  be 
examined  in  Theology,  unless  he  chooses.' 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  Methodism  to  say  that  signs  of 
awakening  interest  in  higher  education  were  not  wanting 
among  us,  even  then.  In  1868  a  number  of  Wesleyan  ministers 
and  laymen  met  at  Oxford  for  consultation  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  anticipated  abolition  of  University 
tests.  I  was  the  convener  and  the  secretary  of  that 
meeting.  The  movement  was  hailed  by  several  leading  men 
in  the  other  Nonconformist  bodies.  I  received  valuable  letters 
from  Dr.  Angus  and  Dr.  Maclaren,  on  the  part  of  the  Baptists, 
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and  from  Dr.  Dale  and  Dr.  Conder  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  informing  me  of  their  views  on  the  matter,  and 
requesting  to  be  put  in  possession  of  ours.  Some  time  after- 
wards Dr.  Rigg,  Dr.  Moulton,  Mr.  T.  Percival  Bunting,  and 
myself  met  at  Mr.  Percy  William  Bunting's  Dr.  (now  Bishop) 
Lightfoot,  Dr.  Westcott,  and  Dr.  Hort,  and  spent  an  evening 
In  discussing  the  like  question  with  regard  to  Cambridge. 
These  eminent  scholars  took  the  most  genial  interest  in  the 
affair. 

The  deep  and  thoughtful  interest  which  Alfred  took  in  this 
matter,  and  the  practicality  of  his   intellect,   are   shown   by 

the  following  letter  : 

*  CoLWALL  Green,  June  i^th^  1868. 

'  My  dear  Papa, — As  it  will  probably  be  some  consider- 
able time  before  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
with  you  the  scheme  for  a  new  college  at  Oxford,  conducted 
on  Methodist  principles,  and  as  I  am  much  interested  in  it,  I 
think  it  will  not  be  amiss  if  I  send  you  a  statement  of  my 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  the  more  so  as  I  have  had  no  time 
hitherto  for  adducing  more  than  the  veriest  outline  of  what  I 
consider  the  objections  to  such  a  proposal.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  how  glad  I  am  that  Methodists  are  at  last 
turning  their  attention  to  the  condition  of  members  of  our 
own  Society  at  the  Universities.  I  hope  the  matter  will 
not  be  suffered  to  drop  until  something  be  done  to  improve 
the  prospects  of  Methodism  at  Oxford ;  but  that,  I  think, 
will  not  be  accomplished  in  the  way  at  present  proposed, 
for  it  appears  to  me  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  college 
as  is  thought  of  is  at  once  impracticable,  inopportune,  and 
unadvisable.  I  haye  not  formed  my  opinion  without  much 
thought,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  the  expression  of  mere 
prejudice. 

'  The  scheme  then  is,  first  of  all,  impracticable.  I  am  utterly 
unskilled  in  law,  but  I  fancy  that  until  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
be,  at  least  practically,  repealed,  Convocation  is  incompetent 
to  allow  the  addition  to  the  University  of  a  college  professedly 
Nonconformist.  Legal  advice  should  be  taken  on  this  point, 
as,  if  the  case  be  as  I  have  stated  it,  of  course  you  can  do 
nothing.  But  even  supposing  there  is  no  legal  obstacle,  is  it 
likely  that  Convocation  will  grant  the  required  permission? 
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You  know  that  the  majority  there  is  strongly  opposed  to 
Coleridge's  Bill,  which  merely  provides  that  Nonconformity 
shall  be  no  legal  disability  in  a  candidate,  while  it  leaves  the 
right  of  electing  Fellows  still  in  the  hands  of  the  existing 
monopolists,  so  that  they  could,  and  doubtless  would  in  many 
instances,  reject  men  simply  on  the  ground  of  their  religious 
opinions,  or  take  good  care  to  preserve  in  each  college  the 
conforming  majority.  Is  it  likely  that  such  a  body  will  admit 
to  the  University  a  college  almost  entirely  Nonconformist,  thus 
securing  to  Dissent  a  permanent  and  impregnable  stronghold 
in  the  University,  and  perpetual  representation  in  the  governing 
council  ? 

*  Moreover,  irrespective  of  Coleridge's  Bill,  there  are  many 
untried  schemes  about  to  be  set  to  work  in  Oxford,  and  there 
will  be  conflict  and  confusion  enough  before  they  settle  them- 
selves, without  new  elements  of  discord. 

*But  there  are  difficulties  on  the  Methodist  side  as  well. 
The  cost  will  be  very  great ;  for  a  poor  college  will  be  worse 
than  useless.  It  must  be  not  only  built,  but  endowed — and 
that  pretty  richly ;  for,  as  Mr.  Bunting  has  very  well  shown, 
its  main  dependence,  as  far  as  scholarship  goes,  will  be  upon 
the  sons  of  Methodist  ministers,  that  is,  on  Old  Grove  and 
Kingswood  lads,  who  will  scarcely  ever  be  able  to  bear  un- 
aided the  expense  of  even  the  most  moderate  Oxford  life. 
Tutors,  too,  must  be  had,  if  not  Fellows  (the  latter  are  advisable), 
and  they  can  only  be  had  at  a  high  price.  We  have  no  right 
to  reckon  upon  disinterested  service.  Now,  in  the  present 
state  of  almost  all  our  Connexional  Funds,  is  it  advisable  to 
withdraw  so  large  a  sum  from  the  sources  of  their  supply  ? 
Can  it  be  done  ?  I  seriously  doubt  whether  there  be  interest 
enough  in  the  subject  of  University  education  among  the 
Methodists  to  produce,  not  money  merely,  but  men  enough. 
Apart  from  sons  of  ministers,  the  main  supply  must  be  drawn 
from  such  families  as  send  their  sons  to  Taunton  or  Sheffield, 
or  to  private  schools  of  the  like  standing,  and  here  you  would 
meet  in  its  full  strength  the  prejudice  against  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge as  likely  to  spoil  a  man  for  business.  I  know  how 
that  feeling  prevails  in  Manchester,  and  what  difficulty  Mr. 
Walker  has  in  overcoming  it.  It  is  not  altogether  unfounded, 
though  it  is  a  prejudice,  and  it  will  be  long  before  it  dies  out. 
The  letters  you  left  me  show  that  even  among  the  men  you 
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have  already  applied  to  as  more  likely  to  support  the  scheme 
than  others,  there  is  no  unanimity.     Crook  "^  and  Lidgett  (a 

very  sensible  letter  his)  are  dead  against  it.      's  letter 

simply  proves  the  worthlessness  of  his  opinion.  Shaw  and 
Bedford  give  it  very  guarded  support.  Bunting  suggests  great 
alterations  in  the  scheme.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  whole  strength  of  Methodism  is  not  at  your  disposal  :  some, 
at  least,  of  the  best  men  will  go  to  more  distinguished  colleges. 
So  much  for  impediments. 

'  But  the  time  is  most  unfortunate.  It  is  all  but  certain  that 
Coleridge's,  or  some  similar  Bill,  will  become  law  in  a  few 
months,  or  a  year  or  two  at  most;  and  it  is  a  poor  return  for 
the  exertions  of  the  Liberals  on  our  behalf,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  to  withdraw  the  support  of  one  of  the  most 
influential  bodies  for  which  they  have  been  labouring  so 
long,  just  at  the  time  when  their  scheme  is  about  to  be  tried 
in  actual  working.  It  will  be  said  that  we  are  too  proud  to  be 
helped  by  others  and  along  with  others.  And  will  it  not  be 
said  also  that  sectarianism  is  the  very  thing  against  which  they 
have  been  fighting,  and  that  they  do  not  want  any  new  form  of 
it  to  be  introduced  into  the  University  ?  Indeed,  after  the 
disabilities  are  removed,  I  do  not  see  that  anything  can  be 
done  by  the  college  that  may  not  be  done  just  as  well  and  at 
far  less  cost  without  it.  There  is  already  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  religious  interests  of  Methodist  undergraduates  should 
not  be  fully  provided  for  .  .  .  until  a  good  Methodist  or  two 
become  a  Don,  and  could  take  the  lead  in  the  University. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  Methodists  living 
together  would  engender  an  influence  for  good  more  power- 
ful than  the  influence  in  the  contrary  direction,  which  would 
be  exercised  by  the  rest  of  the  University  men  upon  the 
members  of  Wesley  College,  Oxford.  They  would  be  far 
more  exposed  to  taunt  and  persecution  than  single  men  are 
now.  It  would  be  quite  possible  for  Wesley  to  be  in  the  same 
evil  repute  as  that  at  present  enjoyed  by  New  Inn  Hall  and, 
in  a  great  degree,  by  Worcester ;  and  a  whole  Hall  can  be 
*'  cut  "  much  more  easily  than  individual  undergraduates.  I 
have  experienced  no  difference  of  treatment  at  all  through  my 
Methodism,  though  it  is  known  to  all  who  know  me  in  the 
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least.  Edge  *  tells  me  the  same  of  himself.  Wilson  has 
never  shown  any  inclination  to  hide  his  New  Connexion 
Methodism.  Scattered  up  and  down  in  the  University 
Methodists  would  be  aided  and  also  sheltered  by  Dissenters  ; 
gathered  into  a  separate,  and  nearly  exclusive  community,  they 
would  be  as  much  avoided  by  Dissenters  as  by  consenters. 
All  the  advantages  of  religious  supervision  might  be  gained  by 
Methodist  Dons,  who  will  be  found  there  in  a  few  years,  and 
nearly  all  by  a  good  Circuit  minister. 

'  Item  :  If  '*  the  concern "  succeeded,  and  the  Dissenters 
follow  our  example,  the  University  would  be  far  more  weakened 
by  division  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  cause  of  evangelical 
truth  would  lose  much  by  the  mutual  strife  of  its  adherents, 
instead  of  presenting  a  united  front  against  rationalists  and 
ritualists.  It  is  also  most  undesirable  to  perpetuate  in  a  new 
form  the  division  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England,  at  a  time 
when  among  all  sects  a  desire  for  reunion  is  showing  itself; 
and  a  more  powerful  influence  in  this  direction  than  that  of  a 
common  training  I  cannot  imagine. 

*  Let  me,  before  I  bring  this  lengthy  epistle  to  a  close,  suggest 
that  a  much  more  useful,  though  less  showy,  method  of  aiding 
Methodism  in  the  Universities  would  be  to  found  a  number 
of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  entirely  under  Methodist  ma- 
nagement (similar  to  the  Fishmongers'  Company's),  and 
untouchable  by  the  University,  to  be  given  to  pupils  of  the 
Grove,  Kingswood,  Sheffield,  Taunton,  etc. ;  or,  if  it  seem 
better,  to  any  one  who  will  declare  himself  a  Methodist,  and 
produce  the  quarterly  ticket.  Item  :  At  Kingswood  and  the 
Grove  give  several  extra  years  to  more  than  one  boy  who  will 
do  credit  to  us  at  the  University.  Impress  upon  Methodist 
fathers  the  necessity  of  signifying  to  the  Circuit  ministers  their 
sons'  arrival  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 

'Do  this — trust  to  Providence  and  yourselves  to  get  Methodist 
Dons — and  much  more  good  will  be  done  than  by  a  feeble 
imitation  of  Keble  College. 

'  Signed  '  (as  befits  so  elaborate  a  composition),  '  One  who 
has  been  the  only  member  of  the  Methodist  Society  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  B.  A.  G.' 

Two  results  of  these  discussions  were  the  Leys  School  at 
*  Since  M.P.  for  Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
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Cambridge  and  the  beautiful  new  Wesleyan-Methodist  chapel 
at  Oxford.  The  energetic  Cambridge  layman  with  whom  the 
idea  originated  of  securing  the  Leys  estate  for  the  purposes 
of  higher  Methodist  education,  assured  me  that  the  thought 
was  suggested  by  a  conversation  with  me  in  which  I  set  before 
him  Alfred's  views. 

The  state  of  matters  during  my  three  years'  superintendency 
of  the  Oxford  Wesleyan-Methodist  Circuit  (1857-60)  did  not 
materially  differ  from  that  described  by  Alfred.  In  the 
extremely  rare  cases  in  which  the  scion  of  a  Methodist  house 
failed  at  Oxford,  the  failure  could  not  be  construed  into  a 
claim  for  a  place  in  the  martyrology  of  Methodism.  No 
Methodist  did  fail ;  the  very  few  ex-Methodists  who  failed  had 
discarded  Methodism  years  before. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  reminiscences  of  the  Oxford  life  of 
Hope-Scott,  mentions  his  having  exposed  himself  and  his 
friend  to  the  risk  of  reproof,  and  even  punishment,  by  twice 
taking  Hope-Scott  with  him  to  the  Baptist  chapel ;  once  to 
hear  Robert  Hall,  and  the  other  time  to  hear  Rowland  Hill. 
At  the  time  of  which  I  now  write,  visiting  a  Nonconformist 
place  of  worship  was,  like  joining  in  a  steeple-chase,  a  censur- 
able and  even  punishable  irregularity.  But,  in  the  former 
case,  the  enforcement  of  the  restriction  depended  entirely 
upon  the  head  of  the  offender's  college,  or  the  proctors  for 
the  time  being.  In  my  day,  three  undergraduates  con- 
stantly attended  our  Sunday-evening  service;  two  of  whom 
punctually  met  in  Class.  But  of  these,  two  belonged  to 
Queen's,  and  Dr.  (now  Archbishop)  Thomson  was  not  the 
man  to  interfere  with  them;  the  other  belonged  to  Litton 
Hall,  and  Dr.  Litton  excused  him  from  attending  College 
chapel  on  Sunday  mornings  on  consideration  of  his  preferring 
to  worship  at  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  chapel.  I  had  applied, 
however,  for  the  like  indulgence  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Macbride, 
Principal  of  Magdalen  Hall,  but  he,  with  much  evident 
embarrassment,  declined,  on  the  not  unintelligible  ground,  that 
the  difference  between  the  services  in  the  College  chapel  and 
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that  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel  (the  Morning  Service  of  the 
Church  of  England  being  also  used  in  the  Wesleyan)  was 
not  so  great  as  to  give  room  for  any  reasonable  conscientious 
objection  to  the  former.  The  most  distinguished  tutor  of  the 
time  assured  me  that  he  recommended  his  pupils  to  frequently 
attend  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  chapel  on  Sunday  evenings. 

A  young  gentleman-commoner  of  Christ  Church,  however, 
with  aristocratic  connections,  now  a  member  ot  parliament, 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  the  nephew  of  a  clergyman,  and  the 
brother  of  a  clergyman,  very  often  came  to  our  Sunday-evening 
service.  One  evening  the  Proctor,  the  well-known  evangelical 
rector  of  one  of  the  city  churches,  as  he  was  on  his  round 
encountered  the  young  gownsman  just  as  he  was  leaving  the 
chapel-yard.  He  was  forthwith  proctorized — i,e.y  ordered  to 
appear  before  the  Proctor  the  day  following,  to  give  an 
account  of  himself.  The  Proctor  piqued  him  on  his  social 
rank;  but  especially  insisted  on  the  annoyance  it  must  cause  to 
his  parents  should  they  become  aware  of  his  frequenting  a 
conventicle.  To  this  the  gentleman-commoner  replied  :  *  If 
you,  Sir,  knew  the  Methodists  with  whom  I  have  come  in 
contact,  you  could  not  think  it  a  degradation  to  worship  with 
them ;  and  my  parents  are  aware  of,  have  assented  to,  and 
approve  my  attending  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  chapel  on 
Sunday  evenings.'  *  This  silenced  the  Proctor,  and  the  young 
gownsman  continued  his  visits  to  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
chapel  without  further  molestation. 

Unquestionably  Oxford  would  not  have  been  chosen  as  the 
site  of  a  sanatorium  for  a  sickly  Methodism.  An  Oxford 
career  tested  the  reality,  the  robustness,  and  the  rootedness  of 
a  young  man's  Methodism.  But  there  was  very  little  fear  for 
Alfred.     'The  root  of  the  matter 'was  'in  him';  he  enjoyed 

*  Of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  I  had  very  pleasant  proof  in  a  most 
hearty  invitation  to  visit  the  parents  and  the  uncle,  and  a  most  cordial 
welcome  from  both.  These  godly  clergymen  had  sense  enough  to  see  that 
Oxford  afforded  abundant  facilities  for  a  worse  way  of  spending  Sunday 
evenings  than  listening  to  a  Methodist  sermon. 
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a  true  Methodist  experience,  and  was  by  conviction  a  Metliodist 
to  the  backbone.  He  went  to  Oxford  resolved  'to  be  a  Methody 
parson.'  I  knew  his  mettle.  Had  he  been  'heady,  high- 
minded/  my  anxiety  would  have  been  acute.  To  High  Church 
influences  he  was  negative,  in  creed,  in  character,  and  in  mould 
of  mind.  My  only  misgiving  was  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  had  much  stronger  affinity  with  Whately  and  Arnold  than 
with  Pusey  and  Wilberforce,  or  even  Keble  and  Faber.  His 
intellect  was  essentially  dialectic,  critical,  exploratory. 

Besides,  when  I  lived  in  Oxford,  the  intellectual  preponder- 
ance was  distinctly,  markedly,  on  the  Broad  Church  side.  The 
set  of  the  stream  and  the  trend  of  the  land  were  towards 
Latitudinarianism.  How  could  the  young  intellect  of  Oxford 
but  gravitate  in  that  direction  ?  The  most  popular  tutor  was  a 
very  Broad  Churchman,  with  most  charming  personal  qualities. 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  was  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
delivering  his  magnificent  Lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
making  the  material  of  his  great  work  on  Jewish  History  the 
basis  of  class-teaching  to  all  comers.  Mr.  Jowett  was  Professor 
of  Greek,  and  Matthew  Arnold  Professor  of  Poetry.  The 
High  Church  school  was  the  weakest  of  the  three,  the 
influence  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  notwithstanding.  Its  former 
leaders  in  the  University  had  found  their  way  to  Rome,  or 
gradually  lost  their  leadership.  Dr.  Pusey  was  a  studious 
recluse,  given  up  to  devotion  and  authorship,  whose  spare, 
stooping,  white-robed  figure  might  be  seen  almost  any  day 
going  or  returning  from  prayers  at  the  cathedral,  but  seldom 
appearing  in  the  pulpit,  though  when  he  did  preach  it  was 
with  great  effectiveness.  Professor  Sewell  was  absorbed  in  the 
responsibilities  of  his  great  school  at  Radley.  Evangelicalism 
was  much  more  prominent  and  active.  Three  heads  of  colleges, 
at  least,  were  pronouncedly  evangelical :  the  scholarly  Principal 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  Dr.  Macbride ;  the  amiable  and  gentlemanly 
Warden  of  Wadham ;   and  the  very  able*  Dr.  Litton,  Head 

*  Witness  his  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Church. 
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of  Litton  Hall.  Dr.  Macbride, — best  known  outside  Oxford 
by  his  admirable  Harmony  of  the  Gospels;  the  Diatessaron, — 
was,  and  had  been  for  a  long  course  of  years,  the  noble 
standard  bearer  of  true  evangelical  religion  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.*  Several  city  clergymen,  some  of  them  University 
Dons,  were  evangelicals — e.g.y  the  saintly  and  polemic  Mr. 
Golightly,  and  the  gracious,  sweet-mannered  Mr.  Moody  of 
St.  Clement's.  Soon  after  the  lamented  death  of  the  latter, 
Mr.  Christophers,  the  fine-spirited  and  indefatigable  Rector  of 
St  Aldate's,  took  up  the  standard  of  Oxford  evangelicalism  ; 
gathering  a  Bible-reading  and  experience  cUss  of  from  seventy 
to  ninety  undergraduates. 

When  Alfred  entered  Brasenose,  the  close  connection  of 
Dean  Stanley  and  Matthew  Arnold  with  the  University  had 
ceased,  but  Professor  Jowett  was  still  there. 

The  state  of  the  case  is  told  by  Alfred  with  equal  clearness 
and  fairness  in  the  Article  on  *  Methodism  and  the  University 
of  Oxford.' 

*  Nor  is  the  tone  of  Oxford  thought,  or  the  drift  of  Oxford 
studies,  so  unfavourable  as  is  commonly  supposed  to  earnest- 
ness and  orthodoxy.  The  power  both  of  the  High  and  of  the 
Broad  Church  is  very  much  overrated.  And  what  there  is  is 
due  more  to  the  ability  of  individual  leaders  than  to  the  essential 
conditions  of  the  place.  The  Low  Church  is  weak  even  to 
decrepitude,  and  Nonconformist  leaders  are  nowhere  to  be 
found.  The  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  a  society  where 
the  intellectual  is  perhaps  excessively  valued  must  inevitably 
be,  that  well-advocated  error  prevails  over  ill-advocated  truth. 
Send  to  Oxford  evangelical  leaders  a  match  for  Mr.  Jowett  and 

*  I  seize  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
truly  worthy  man.  From  the  harshness  and  narrowness  of  Calvinism  Dr. 
Macbride  was  entirely  free.  On  every  fitting  occasion,  such  as  the  Meetings 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  he  frankly  fraternized  with 
Nonconformists,  without  any  air  of  patronization  or  clerical  condescension. 
The  kindness  of  the  veteran  scholar  and  theologian  to  a  young  Methodist 
Minister  was  as  delicate  as  it  was  unlocked  for.  Alfred's  first  letter  to 
me  from  Oxford  contains  the  following  intelligence:  *'*  The  Scout "  has 
just  told  me  that  the  bell  which  is  tolling  is  for  Dr.  Macbride,  who  died  this 
morning.' 
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Mr.  Liddon,  and  we  shall  not  hear  so  much  of  "  perversions." 
.  .  .  There  is  a  want  of  a  clear,  manly  theology,  like  that  of 
Methodism,  free  from  the  strengthless  Calvinism,  the  unthink- 
ing High  Churchmanship,  and  the  indefinite  Liberalism  which 
misrepresent  Christianity  in  Oxford.' 

These  extracts  show  that  Alfred's  ears  as  well  as  his  eyes 
were  open  during  his  college  days^  There  were  very  few 
Sundays  during  term  time  in  which  he  did  not  hear  the  after- 
noon sermon  in  the  University  Church. 

From  the  very  first  he  took  good  care  to  declare  his  people 
and  his  kindred.  His  first  act  was  decisive.  When  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  were  placed  before  him  for 
subscription  he  quietly  declined  to  sign  them.  He  was  the 
first  Methodist  who  ever  took  that  stand.  It  may  be  well  to 
say  that  in  this,  as  in  cognate  matters,  I  was  careful  not  to 
influence  his  action  in  the  least.  On  being  asked  the  reason 
of  his  refusal,  he  replied  :  *  In  the  first  place,  though  I  have 
studied  the  Articles  pretty  closely,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
I  understand  them ;  and  I  had  rather  not  commit  myself  to 
doctrinal  statements  of  the  meaning  of  which  I  am  far  from 
being  clear.  In  the  second  place,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Society,  and  I  prefer  to  hold  myself  free 
from  any  theological  test  which  my  own  section  of  the  Church 
does  not  require.'  The  Principal  assumed  that  he  would  not 
expect,  however,  to  be  excused  from  attendance  at  the  Morning 
Service  in  the  College  chapel.  Alfred  replied  :  '  Far  from  it,' 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  take  the 
Holy  Communion  there.  The  Principal  rejoined  :  *  Well,  you 
can  scarcely  claim  that,  since  you  have  declared  yourself  to  be 
no  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  no  one  will  object 
to  it.' 

So  he  secured  the  advantage  of  frequent  Communion :  in  his 
own  chapel,  and  in  the  college  chapel ;  a  privilege  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  greatly  prized. 

But  Alfred  did  not  content  himself  with  making  a  bold 
profession  of  his  Methodism.     He  forthwith  set  vigorously  to 
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work  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same.  He  made  it  his  business 
to  call  on  every  undergraduate  of  Methodist  parentage  of  whom 
he  could  gain  any  clue.  The  Rev.  Henry  Young,  then 
Superintendent  of  the  Oxford  Circuit,  writes  : 

*  When  I  went  to  Oxford  there  was  no  undergraduate  attending 
our  chapel.  From  my  first  interview  with  your  son  I  was 
struck  with  his  frankness,  and  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  in- 
tellectual capabilities,  although  there  was  a  nervousness  about 
him  which  prevented  his  powers  from  being  manifest  to  their 
full  extent  until  he  became  well  known.  That,  however,  which 
made  the  deepest  impression  on  my  mind  was  his  decided 
attachment  to  Methodism,  and  his  anxiety  to  bring  other 
undergraduates  into  connection  with  it.  It  was  through  his 
suggestion,  and  mainly  through  his  efforts,  that  a  Society-class 
for  undergraduates  was  formed.  It  was  brought  about  on  this 
wise.  Having  heard  that  there  were  a  few  sons  of  Methodists 
in  various  colleges,  he  spoke  to  me  as  to  the  desirableness  and 
practicability  of  forming  an  Undergraduates'  Class.  It  com- 
mended itself  to  my  judgment,  and  he  invited  Edge  of  Queen's, 
Wilson  of  Baliol,  and  Harris  of  Worcester  to  meet  me  at 
breakfast  in  his  own  room  at  Brasenose.  We  had  a  serious 
conversation  on  the  matter,  and  decided  to  meet  on  the 
following  Friday.  We  accordingly  met ;  your  son,  Edge,  and 
Harris  formed  the  first  Methodist  Society-class  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  During  the  remainder  of  my  residence 
I  met  it  regularly.  I  believe  your  son  was  the  first  under- 
graduate who  had  his  name  on  the  Oxford  Circuit  Plan  as  a 
Local-preacher. 

*His  premature  death  seemed  to  me  one  of  those  mysterious 
dispensations  of  Divine  Providence  to  which  we  can  only 
submit,' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
UNDERGRADUATE  LIFE  IN  OXFORD. 

ALFRED'S  matriculation  at  Oxford  took  place  January 
25th,  1868.  He  had  now  completed  the  first  stadium 
of  his  course.  He  had  won  two  scholarships  at  Oxford,  and 
thus  reached  the  first  goal  of  his  hopes.  Oxford  was  of  all 
Universities  the  most  congenial  habitat  for  his  intellect  and 
imagination.  His  mind  was  distinctively  classic,  logical, 
philosophic;  not  mathematical.  T\i^  gmius  /or/ had  for  him  a 
mighty  charm.  *  The  sweet  city  with  its  dreamy  spires,'  with 
its  halo  of  antiquity,  its  historic  piles,  its  scholastic  stateliness 
and  quietude,  its  literary  and  religious  associations,  its  libraries 
— with  all  their  garnered  erudition,  the  tribute  of  the  past  to 
the  metropolis  of  learning — all  this  exerted  on  him  at  once 
a  quickening  and  a  soothing  influence.  His  own  college 
(Brasenose)  was  not  haunted  by  the  memories  which  give  a 
glory  to  Christ  Church,  to  Magdalen,  or  Oriel,  yet  it  had  sent 
forth  many  men  of  note,  especially  in  sacred  literature.  Some 
of  these  we  have  already  mentioned.  Few  men  not  endowed 
with  the  highest  intellectual  qualities  have  exerted  a  wider, 
more  effective,  or  more  lasting  influence  than  John  Foxe,  the 
Martyrologist.  The  author  of  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  has 
a  power  to  bring  tears  of  intellectual  laughter  into  sparkling 
eyes,  as  the  author  of  The  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Christian 
Martyrs  to  call  up  tears  of  indignation  and  of  pity.  Not  many 
theologians  in  any  age  or  Church  can  compete  with  John  Howe. 
But  Brasenose  can  boast  besides  these  many  a  man  of  mark. 
The  Rev.  John  Clayton,  one  of  the  first  Oxford  Methodists, 
a  member  of  *The  Godly  Club,'  afterwards  an  eminent 
Manchester  clergyman,  was  a  student  of  Brasenose.     Alfred 
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was  congratulated  by  his  college,  and  felicitated  himself  on 
the  fact  that  the  rooms  allotted  to  him  were  those  which 
tradition  assigned  to  Reginald  Heber.  Add  to  these  the 
names  of  Dean  Milman  and  Frederick  W.  Robertson. 

Brasenose  has  not  the  delectable  gardens  of  New  College, 
Worcester,  Wadham,  Trinity,  or  St.  John's,  or  the  avenues  of 
Magdalen,  but  it  stands  in  the  very  centre  of  academic  Oxford. 
Every  time  Alfred  passed  out  at  the  gates  he  could  look  up  at 
the  great  dome  of  the  Radcliffe  Library,  at  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  and  the  ornate  spire  of  St.  Mary's,  the  University 
Church.  Hard  by,  on  the  right,  were  '  the  stream-like 
windings  of  the  glorious  street,'  on  the  left,  the  neighbour 
colleges  of  Lincoln  and  Jesus,  and  in  front,  the  turrets  of  All 
Souls.  When  he  went  to  chapel  he  passed  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  meeting-place  of  the  Godly  Club,  and  close  by 
the  college  of  Dr.  Coke.  Assuredly,  no  associations  in  Oxford 
were  dearer  to  him  than  these. 

His  rooms  were  in  the  inner  quadrangle  of  the  college,  which 
had  then  more  than  one  hundred  students,  most  ot  them  well 
worthy  of  the  name.  For  times  had  changed  since  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert  Bede  had  chosen  Brasenose  as  the  college  of  his  typical 
fast  Undergraduate,  Mr.  Verdant  Green,  when  Brasenose  could 
boast  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  its  fine  old  port,  and  when 
it  rivalled  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  of  Gray's  time,  as  'a  joy 
of  wild  asses,'  where  'the  great  owl'  did  'feed  her  young.'* 

For  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  before  Alfred's  matricu- 
lation, there  had  been  a  marked  upheaval  in  the  educational 
plane  of  Oxford.  I  was  present  at  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1847,  on  the  motion  for  a  Commission  of  Enquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Lord  Houghton,  then  Mr.  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  a  Cam- 
bridge   man,    opposed    the  Commission — I    cannot    but    think 


*  Once,  indeed,  since  Alfred's  time,  Brasenose  for  a  single  night  reverted 
to  its  eadier  type,  in  celebration  of  the  fact  that  the  Brasenose  boat  was 
head  of  the  river.  An  antique  monument,  which  formed  a  striking  feature 
of  the  college,  was  demolished  in  honour  of  that  event. 
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ironically — on  the  ground  of  the  respectable  amount  of  learn- 
ing which  a  man  must  master  before  he  could  gain  even  a 
^«ss-degree.  To  an  old  Grove-lad  it  seemed  ludicrously 
little.  But  after  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1854  and  1856, 
which  resulted  from  the  report  of  the  Commission  to  enquire 
into  '  the  state,  studies,  etc.,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,' 
and  especially  after  the  examination  statutes  of  1862,  a 
great  improvement  was  perceptible.  By  allowing  the 
student  the  choice  of  some  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  should 
be  examined,  greater  scope  was  given  to  the  spontaneous 
intellectual  activity  of  the  individual ;  and  there  was  more 
of  learn-freedom  {lernfreiheit\  and  far  less  of  '  cram.'  The 
appropriation  of  college  funds  to  the  foundation  of  scholar- 
ships to  be  won  by  open  competition  brought  up  to  the 
University  a  much  larger  number  of  men  like  Alfred,  to 
whom  scholarship  was  a  serious  calling  and  a  passionate 
pursuit,  who  came  not  to  lounge  and  trifle,  or  give  their 
strength  to  debasing  self-indulgence,  and  committing  the 
oldest  sins  in  the  newest  fashion,  but  to  gain  the  highest 
cultivation  that  could  be  procured. 

Alfred  was  again  most  happy  in  his  tutors.  These  were 
all  men  of  mark.  He  was  at  first  placed  under  the  immediate 
care  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  (now  Bishop  of  Salisbury),  son  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  author  of  Specimens  of  Early  Latin,  the 
invaluable  Bampton  Lectures  of  1881,  and  several  other  works. 
He  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  living  Latinists. 
Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Pater  have — 
every  one  of  them — fulfilled  Alfred's  prophecy  of  literary 
eminence.  But  he  soon  came  under  the  predominating  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Ward,  well  known  for  his  contributions  to 
Macmillan  and  to  the  Oxford  Spectator,  and  for  other  works. 
Of  him  Alfred  says  in  an  early  letter :  '  He  will  make  a  name 
of  some  size.'  He  is,  however,  influencing  the  British  mind 
anonymously  as  well  as  by  the  writings  which  bear  his  name. 
He  superintended  Alfred's  reading;  and  his  semi-colloquial 
lectures  Alfred  sedulously  and  lovingly  attended.     A  strong 
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attachment  grew  up  between  student  and  tutor.  Alfred  found 
in  him  not  only  counsel  and  direction,  but  a  close  intellectual 
companionship.  His  letters  abound  with  expressions  of  ad- 
miration of  his  tutor.  His  tutor's  estimate  of  him  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  the  beautiful  tribute 
to  his  memory,  already  alluded  to,*  which  appeared  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  a  fortnight  after  his  death,  dated 
December  29th,   1876,  and  signed  M-Iis  College  Tutor': 

*  From  his  first  appearance  in  Oxford  till  he  left  us  in  1873, 
my  intercourse  with  him  was  constant  and  daily.  Coming  up 
in  feeble  health,  which  never  permanently  improved,  and  not 
being  a  very  correct  scholar,  he  yet  gained  a  first-class  in 
Moderations,  and  the  same  high  place  in  the  final  classical 
school.  His  retiring  habits,  his  modest  view  of  his  own  ability, 
kept  him  from  entering  any  of  the  avenues  to  social  distinction. 
Except  that,  now  and  then,  chiefly  toward  the  end  of  a  debate, 
his  voice  was  heard  quietly  and  pensively  arguing  some  cause 
at  the  Union,  he  never  appeared  on  any  public  occasion.  He 
was  scarcely  known,  except  to  a  few  old  schoolfellows,  and  to 
the  more  "reading"  men  of  his  own  college.  But  to  them,  and 
still  more  to  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  teaching  him,  he  was 
singularly  attractive  :  a  rare,  delicate  nature,  full  of  intellectual 
subtlety  and  restrained  moral  ardour.  He  put  aside  the  pros- 
pects of  a  Fellowship  and  of  an  Oxford  career  to  become  what 
he  had  always  intended  to  be — a  Wesleyan  minister ;  and  I 
suppose  that  he  was,  since  the  days  of  the  Founder,  almost  the 
only  Oxford  first-class  man  that  has  entered  it.  No  fear  of  the 
drawbacks  of  that  position,  of  the  want  of  intellectual  sympathy 
that  he  might  experience,  could  deter  him  from  the  life  in 
which  he  thought  that  he  could  do  most  good.  When  such 
men  die  young  and  obscure,  those  who  can  should  try  to 
preserve  their  memories.' 

This  testimony,  reflecting  honour  on  him  who  gives  it  as 
well  as  on  him  to  whom  it  is  given,  shows  how  little  Alfred 
suffered  in  the  esteem  of  the  authorities  of  his  college  by  his 
resolute  adherence  to  the  Church  alike  of  his  natural  and  his 
spiritual  birth.      There  is  a  quality  which  everywhere  and 

*  P.  I. 
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always  commands  the  respect  of  Englishmen  :  the  quality 
indicated  by  the  English  monosyllable — pluck.  Alfred  always 
dwelt,  not  on  what  he  had  given  up  by  adhering  to  Methodism, 
but  on  what   he  had  secured. 

Whatever  may  be  the  hypothesis,  or  even  the  experience 
of  others  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  Oxford  education,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Alfred  found  there  no  lack  of  intellectual 
stimulus  or  sympathy.  In  fact,  his  Oxford  career  was  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  a  priori  strictures  on  Oxford  educa- 
tion by  those  who  contrast  it  unfavourably  with  that  of  some 
Universities. 

In  his  case,  at  least,  the  thinking  faculty,  so  far  from  being 
dulled  and  cramped  by  mechanical  routine,  was  excited  and 
expanded.  His  own  intellectual  instincts  were  developed, 
and  his  mental  individuality  found  *  ample  verge  and  room 
enough.'  Assuredly,  there  was  no  shrinking  of  the  mental 
powers  under  the  artificiality  of  an  antiquated  system. 

Things  had  wonderfully  improved  at  Brasenose  since  Heber's 
time,  and  even  since  the  days  of  Robertson.  Heber's  Oxford 
letters  show  plainly  that  at  the  beginning  of  our  century  there 
was  next  to  no  hearty  intercourse  or  intellectual  companionship 
between  the  undergraduates  and  the  fellows  and  tutors. 
Though  well  acquainted  with  several  of  them  before  his 
matriculation,  he  writes  of  them  afterwards  :  ^  They  are  great 
men,  and  not  given  to  associate  with  freshmen  and  com- 
moners.' The  commissariat  of  the  college  must  also  have 
made  as  happy  an  advance  as  have  its  amenities.  Good- 
humoured  as  was  Heber,  he  described  the  dinners'  as  'the 
most  beastly  things  that  ever  disgraced  the  table  of  a  poor- 
house  or  house  of  correction.'  At  Brasenose  itself  Alfred  found 
nothing  of  that  which  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  complains  of  in  his 
Life  of  Robertson  y  as  'the  trim  system,  the  "donnishness,"  which 
gave  the  tone  to  the  life  and  studies  of  reading  men  ;  .  .  . 
dreary  and  sleepy  and  too  hedged  in  by  unelastic  rules'  (p.  14). 

As  to  companionships,  he  did  not  find  himself  at  all  badly 
off.     His  company  was  courted   by  'the  reading  set'  in  his 
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own  college ;  he  had  six  or  eight  old  schoolfellows  in  various 
other  colleges,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  best  possible  terms ; 
and  he  had  beside  the  little  band  of  Methodist  Undergraduates. 
All  these  were  men  who,  having  won  their  way  to  Oxford  by 
hard  work,  had  come  to  Oxford  to  work,  if  possible,  harder 
still.  With  regard  to  the  last-named  class,  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  Bell,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Young  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Oxford  Circuit,  told  me  that  Mr.  Christophers  once  said  to 
him  :  '  There  are  more  University  honours  amongst  the  eight 
Undergraduates  that  meet  in  your  Class  than  among  the  eighty 
that  attend  mine.'  Moreover,  his  retiring  habits  did  not 
prevent  the  recognition  of  his  ability  and  acquirements  at  the 
Union,  as  appeared  by  his  being  voted  on  to  the  Library  Com- 
mittee, where  he  took  care  to  insist  on  the  introduction  of  a 
fair  proportion  of  such  works  as  Milner's  Church  History — 
books  representing  an  influential  school,  and  an  interesting 
and  important  phase  of  religious  thought,  and  a  special  course 
of  historical  enquiry,  though  not  equal  in  scholarly  treatment 
or  critical  insight  to  some  more  recent  works. 

It  will  be  noted  that  his  tutor  takes  for  granted  that  had  he 
chosen  to  *  enter  any  of  the  avenues  of  social  distinction,'  he 
might  have  achieved  that  distinction  along  with  his  academic 
honours.  The  social  element  of  Oxford  life  is  well  known 
to  be  one  of  its  chiefest  charms.  As  a  Times  leader  says  : 
'Oxford  is  a  great  school  of  manners  as  well  as  of  learning'  (Feb- 
ruary, 1 881).  Alfred  well  knew  what  he  was  foregoing  by  his 
voluntary  seclusion.  In  such  a  circle  as  that  which  is  described 
in  George  Eliot's  powerful  poem,  A  College  Breakfast  Party,  he 
would  have  revelled,  and  he  would  have  shone.  His  compara- 
tively wide  and  miscellaneous  reading,  his  familiarity  at  once 
with  light  literature  and  with  the  history  of  human  thought, 
his  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  his  effervescent  humour,  his 
readiness  at  repartee,  his  argumentative  adroitness,  his 
mastery  of  his  mental  stores,  his  sturdy,  pugilistic  independ- 
ence, his  animated  interest  in  public  affairs,  and,  above  all, 
his  catholic    sympathies,    and   his   rare   colloquial   faculty   of 
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interested  listening — *  the  hearing  ear  ' — all  this  fitted  him  to 
bear  a  hand  at  a  good  talk.  But  he  knew  full  well  that  the 
socialities  of  student-life  have  as  many  dangers  as  advantages. 
He  much  enjoyed  a  breakfast  party  in  his  own  rooms,  or  in 
those  of  a  friend  ;  but  the  time-wasting,  money- wasting,  health- 
wasting  supper-party,  and,  of  course,  the  wine  party,  he 
religiously  eschewed.  From  prudential  and  philanthropic 
motives,  as  well  as  on  economic  grounds,  he  was  a  strict 
total  abstainer  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Thus  also  Alfred  preserved  his  mental  independence,  and 
secured  his  self-development ;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that 
artificial  University  life  is  almost  as  despotic  as  it  is  seductive, 
and  has  perils  for  the  intellect  as  well  as  for  the  soul. 

In  a  home  letter  he  gives  the  following  account  of  his  first 
Sunday  in  college  :  ^  I  spent  Sunday  in  this  way :  Morning, 

chapel  at  8.30;  University  Sermon  at  St.  Mary's  10.30  ;  

the  preacher ;  elegant  but  worthless  sermon  on  Prophecy  ; 
text  "  Slow  of  heart  to  believe,"  etc.  Afternoon,  in  my 
rooms;  College  Chapel  at  5.15;  then  Hall  dinner,  and  hurry 
to  New  Inn  Hall  Street  (Wesleyan  chapel).  Have  made  two 
or  three  acquaintances.' 

Five  days  after  matriculation  he  writes  to  his  elder  sister  : 

^January  ^oth. 

*  I  am  now  fairly  afloat  on  Oxford  life.  Have  attended  a 
day's  lectures,  breakfasted  in  another  fellow's  rooms,  with 
some  six  or  eight  others,  one  of  them  a  Canadian,  and — run 
up  a  bill.  We  made  a  considerable  impression  on  a  most 
abundant  breakfast,  and  talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense, 
but  nothing  was  said  at  all  beyond  bounds  ;  indeed,  the  con- 
versation was  such  that,  omitting  Oxford  technicalities  and 
slang,  it  might  be  all  reported  in  the  papers  and  read  in  a 
ladies'  school.  I  find  fellows  here  very  much  like  what  they 
are  elsewhere.  My  previous  friendship  with  Goodier  and 
Spencer*  has  brought  me  into  contact  with  quite  the  religious 
set.  One  fellow,  a  strong  revivalist,  named  Downes,  invited 
me  to  a  prayer-meeting  on  the  Monday.      He  was  the  first 

*  Neither  of  whom  were  Methodists. 
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stranger  I  saw.  In  this  place  the  "  children  of  light "  are  "  wiser 
than  the  children  of  this  world";  for  it  was  not  till  last  night  that 
I  got  any  request  to  join  clubs,  subscribe  to  sporting  meetings, 
etc.  I  have  declined  having  anything  to  do  with  ''sport/'  of 
course.  I  had  a  visit  last  night  from  the  Captain  of  the  rifle  corps. 
He  wants  recruits.  Now,  seriously,  I  should  like  to  join,  and 
think  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  do  so.     Here  are  the  reasons  : 

*  I.  Unless  you  do  something  of  the  kind — boating,  cricket- 
ing, riding,  sporting,  or  drill,  you  are  scouted,  and  made  other- 
wise unpleasantly  remarkable. 

*  2.  Of  the  lot,  the  corps  is  the  cheapest.  The  expenses  are 
little  more  than  outfit.  Arms  and  ammunition  are  found  by 
Government.  There  is  a  nominal  subscription  of^^i  is.  a 
year,  but  it  is  really  an  entrance  fee ;  for  as  soon  as  you  are 
''  efficient,"  that  is,  have  taken  thirty  drills,  no  more  is  required, 
except  73".  for  the  band.  On  field-days — once  a  term — 3^our  ex- 
penses are  paid.  You  need  not  compete  for  prizes  in  shooting- 
matches  unless  you  like;  then  it  is  high  :  jQ6  35-.  6d.  a  term. 

'3.  It  does  not  interfere  at  all  with  reading,  as  everything 
is  managed  of  an  afternoon. 

'  4.  You  need  not  mix  with  the  men  you  meet  with  there 
unless  you  like,  as  you  are  not  allowed  to  speak  during  drill. 
This  is  a  great  advantage. 

'5.  It  is  perfectly  safe,  more  so  than  boating,  or  even 
cricket,  as  you  do  not  keep  your  own  ammunition,  and  only 
use  your  weapons  under  the  direction  of  experienced  officers 
of  the  regular  army. 

'  6.  The  exercise  is  capital,  being  regular  and  not  too  violent. 
It  has  the  advantages  of  gymnastic  training,  and  is  not  so  ex- 
pensive. Figgins,  Spencer,  McCartie,  and  Smith  are  members. 
It  is  important  to  join  early,  as  it  affects  your  standing  in 
the  corps  to  be  effective  at  the  March  inspection.  Plead  my 
cause  with  Mamma,  there's  a  good  girl.  Of  course  I  won't  join 
if  she  objects.  When  I  come  home  I  will  answer  any  reason- 
able amount  of  questions  any  reasonable  number  of  times  over.' 

*  February  ^th. 

*  Mr.  Young  sends  me  to  a  mixed  Class,*  as  are  all  the 
Classes  here.  I  told  Mr.  Young  that  if  that's  the  style  of 
thing,  he  had  no  right  to  complain  if  no  University  men  met 

*  A  Society-class  composed  of  both  males  and  females. 
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in  Class.  There  are  six  or  seven  Methodists  in  the  'Varsity, 
and  only  two  have  made  themselves  known  to  him. 

*  I  heard  Burgon  last  Sunday  at  St.  Mary's  :  a  very  fair 
sermon. 

*As  you  see  from  this  paper,  I've  joined  the  Union^  (Debating 
Society). 

Throughout  his  University  career,  Alfred  was  religiously 
regardful  of  his  health.  He  could  not  be  charged  with  a 
*  neglecting  of  the  body.'  One  reason  for  his  joining  the 
University  Rifle  Corps  was  the  wish  to  correct  an  awkward 
stoop  and  a  slouching  gait,  contracted  by  continuous  desk- 
work,  and  the  habit  of  reading  and  reflecting  when  he  walked 
alone.  He  also  wanted  to  commit  himself  to  some  regular 
outdoor  exercise.  During  one,  at  least,  of  his  vacations  he 
gave  a  good  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  practice  on  the 
Tottenham  rifle-ground.  I  once  saw  him  marching  into 
Oxford  with  his  company  at  the  close  of  a  field-day,  and  was 
glad  to  note  that  he  had  as  soldierly  a  bearing  as  the  rest. 
His  most  recreative  and  restful  exercise  was  a  quiet  row  up 
the  river  to  Godstow  and  back  with  one  of  his  *  chums,'  with 
an  intermediate  stroll.  He  would  sometimes  take,  along 
with  a  friend,  what  he  fittingly  called  a  pedestrian  *  grind,' 
of  some  two-and-twenty  miles.  From  boyhood  he  had  a 
passion  for  rural  exploration.  At  Waterloo,  in  holiday  time, 
he  loved  to  dive  deep  into  the  country,  companioned  or  alone ; 
and  from  Altrincham  to  track  the  course  of  the  Boiling  or  the 
Mersey,  mile  after  mile  and  hour  after  hour. 

Reserved  and  recluse  as  he  seemed,  he  vastly  enjoyed 
his  University-life,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  subjoined 
extract  from  a  letter  to.  a  young  relative  in  India  : 

*•  April  2nd,  1868. 
'  My  first  term  at  Oxford  is  over.     I  am  through  my  Respon- 
sionSy  alias  Smalls,  alias  Little-Go.''^    It  is  very  jolly  being  at 

*  The  second  of  the  five  examinations  which  the  Oxford  student  has  to 
undergo  (in  addition  to  the  terminal  '  Collections ')  before  he  can  take 
his  B.A. 
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college.  Your  time  is  very  well  taken  up,  and  in  your  spare 
time  there  are  lots  of  ways  of  amusing  yourself.  You  may 
boat,  cricket,  "grind,"  join  the  rifle  corps,  or  one  or  two  other 
things.  .  .  .  The  corps  is  for  many  things  the  best,  and  is, 
moreover,  the  cheapest.  A  grind  has  two  meanings  :  athletic 
sports,  or  a  long  walk.  I  take  the  latter  occasionally,  as  I  have 
plenty  of  company.  It  makes  a  great  difference  when  you  "go 
up  "  to  find  a  dozen  or  so  old  schoolfellows  there.  There  are 
three  in  Brasenose  itself,  whom  I  am  on  very  good  terms  with. 
The  character  of  your  Oxford  life  depends  very  much  on  the 
set  you  get  into  in  the  first  term,  as  you  can  hardly  get  out  ol 
it  afterwards.  My  acquaintance  is  almost  too  large  at  present, 
but  I  can  easily  drop  half  of  it  if  I  like.  Of  course  I  enter 
as  one  of  "the  reading  set,"  and  that  keeps  me  free  from 
being  bothered  with  the  sporting  and  fast  men.  A  man 
is  expected  to  read  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day  if  he  goes 
in  for  reading;  so  he  has  not  much  time  for  larking  of  an 
evening.  Between  two  and  five  nobody  does  anything  but 
exercise.  The  country  is  very  flat  for  walking,  and  you 
soon  know  it  all,  and  have  to  go  a  good  distance  before 
you  get  into  new  scenery. 

*But  the  great  institution  of  Oxford  is  the  Union — a 
club  and  debating  society.  Once  a  week  there  is  a  debate. 
Then  I  have  an  acquaintance  or  two  in  the  city,  so  I  am  well 
off.' 

Then  follows  a  detailed  account  of  the  practice  for  the 
University  boat-race,  in  which  he  evidently  took  great 
interest,  finishing  with  :  '  It  would  be  rather  a  relief  to  be 
beaten  this  year,  as  for  seven  years  we  have  won.* 

'There,  I  think  that's  enough  about  Oxford.  How  does 
Shollapore  get  on  ?  Have  I  spelt  it  right  ?  I  hope  the 
darkies  don't  get  up  a  "  mutiny  "  more  than  six  times  a  week, 
and  two  on  the  Sunday.    Does  anything  happen  where  you  are  ? 

'  I  consider  it  a  great  triumph  of  perseverance  to  have 
filled  a  whole  sheet,  and  am  indebted  for  it  to  my  un- 
usually large  supply  of  intelligence  (you  may  understand 
the  word  in  any  sense  you  like).* 

Yet,  light  as  he  made  of  his  work  in  Oxford,  it  was  very 
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far  from  being  light  work..  Moreover,  with  all  his  economy, 
he  was  glad  to  earn  a  little  money  by  reading  with  others. 
I  have  seen  it  intimated  that  an  undergraduate  in  Oxford 
may  manage  to  live  on  seventy  pounds  a  year  or  less ;  but  I 
never  met  with  or  heard  of  any  one  who  had  performed  that 
physiological  feat.     At  the  close  of  his  first  term  Alfred  wrote  : 

'March  2?>th,  1868. 
'  I  got  my  testamur  for  Smalls  on  Monday.     The  college  is 
all  but  empty,  there  being  not  a  dozen  men  left.     I  am  reading 

pretty  considerable.     I  completed  my  term  with  Mr. this 

morning.  He  pays  me  ^£"5,  and  says  he  shall  be  in  Oxford 
next  term  for  some  time,  when  he  shall  be  glad  to  renew 
the  engagement.  I  have  made  no  promise,  as  I  do  not  know 
how  I  shall  be  off  for  time  next  term.  He  has  promised  to 
look  out  for  some  occupation  for  me  during  the  Long  Vacation. 
There  is  nothing  special  up  ;  in  fact,  everybody  has  gone  down.' 

The  following  letter  to  his  little  sister,  on  being  informed 
that  her  establishment  of  pet  animals  had  increased,  shows 
that  he  had  not  lost  touch  of  the  amusements  of  childhood. 
The  parental  rabbits,  the  one  being  white  and  the  other 
black,  were  named  Feeley  and  Topsey. 

*  Brasenose  College,  May  18//^,  1868. 
'  My  dear  Nennie, — I  write  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
addition  to  your  menagerie.  Give  my  love  to  Feeley,  and 
tell  her  she  must  let  Topsey  eat  one  rabbit  of  each  colour, 
and  then  the  remainder  will  be  good  strong  creatures.  Have 
you  and  Annie  finished  quarrelling  about  what  you  are  to 
call  them  ?  If  not,  let  me  suggest  that  peace  will  be 
made  if  you  take  my  advice,  and  dub  them  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  America.'' 

His  habitual  buoyancy  was  the  result  of  a  heart  at  rest,  and 
of  vigorous  and  congenial  occupation.  He  greatly  enjoyed 
lingering  in  Oxford  a  few  days  after  the  expiration  of  a  term. 
He  writes  again  :  *No  one  that  I  know  will  be  up  beyond  to- 
morrow, when  the  full  quietness  of  Oxford  in  the  vacation  will 
be  felt.     I  like  it  well ;  one  is  so  much  at  one's  own  disposal.' 
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The  former  part  of  his  first  Long  Vacation  (1868)  was  spent 
at  Colwall  Green,  Malvern,  with  his  old  tutor  Mr.  Carter,  who 
had  applied  to  him  for  help  in  the  Grocers'  Company's  School. 
The  latter  part  was  passed  near  Port  Madoc,  in  preparing  a 
pupil  for  examination.  As  his  pupil  relieved  the  tedium  of 
study  by  frequent  excursions,  Alfred  enjoyed  vastly  the 
indulgence  of  his  passion  for  coast  and  mountain  scenery. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  sister  is  very 
characteristic.  In  his  home  letters  he  often  amused  himself 
and  us  by  assuming  the  stilted  style,  as  if  to  render  it  unusable 
for  any  other  purpose  than  amusement. 

*Cae  Ednyfaid,  September  1st,  1868. 
'  My  dear  Pollie, — I  have  been  exploring  Wales  and  taking 
no  more  exercise  than  is  implied  in  the  ascent  of  various  emi- 
nences, and  no  more  work  than  is  implied  in  a  book  of  Thucy- 
dides.  On  Saturday  we  went  in  force  to  Harlech  Castle.  It  has 
no  unusual  historical  associations,  being  connected  with  the  line 
of  a  certain  Sir  David  ap  Morgan,  ap  Griffith,  ap  Hugh,  ap 
Tudor,  ap  Rhys,  who  traced  his  modest  descent  from  Caracta- 
cus.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  names,  and  so  have  substituted  an 
abbreviation ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  of  the  descent  from  Caradoc. 
After  dining  in  state  in  the  court-yard,  we  adjourned  to  the 
seaside,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing 
something  like  waves,  for  in  our  domestic  bay  the  tide  comes 
in  so  gently  that,  in  spite  of  the  rocks,  no  approach  to  a  breaker 
is  perceived.  Sunday  was  spent  in  the  usual  uninteresting 
manner  :  walk  to  Tremadoc  Church,  with  remarks  by  parson. 

Dinner  and  dawdle  with  the  H 's.      Next  morning  rose  by 

five,  and  off  we  went  on  a  tramp  up  the  hills  to   fish.     The 

party  consisted  of  Mr.  H ,  Teddy,  Snap,  and  two  original 

Welshmen,  one  named  David  Williams  (a  cognomen  which 
he  shares  with  half  the  neighbourhood),  and  the  other  known 
to  men  by  the  name  of  Ned  Ruth.  His  surname  is  buried  in 
the  depths  of  a  parish  register.  This  worthy  was  engaged  to 
show  us  the  way  and  to  act  as  professional  to  the  party,  for 
which  task  he  had  prepared  himself  by  a  long  and  sj^stematic 
course  of  poaching,  in  which  he  had  attained  such  proficiency 
and  fame  that  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  always 
ready  to  reward  merit  of  this  order,  had,  on  one  occasion  at 
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least,  offered  to  support  him  without  charge  for  food  or  lodging 
in  a  majestic  public  edifice.  Worth  is  always  modest,  so  Ned 
declined  the  proffered  honour.  So  grateful  was  he,  however, 
that  he  testified  his  estimate  of  the  generous  conduct  of  the 
magnates  of  the  land  by  offering  them  a  small  testimonial  of 
;;^7,  no  inconsiderable  sum  for  a  poor  man,  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  they  accepted. 

'  Two  hours'  walking  uphill  brought  us  to  a  lake  named  Lynn 
Eidew,  where  fishing  began.  I  did  not  join  in  the  attack  upon 
the  finny  monsters,  but,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  Ned  Ruth,  who 
initiated  the  company  into  an  ingenious  method  of  fishing, 
known  among  poachers  as  fishing  with  the  board,  some  four 
dozen  denizens  of  the  lake  were  transferred  to  the  shore.  The 
board  is  an  unsportsmanlike  device  by  which  a  long  line  with 
several  hooks  is  floated  out  and  drawn  through  the  water, 
catching  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  -fish.  While  those  who 
liked  such  sport  were  displaying  their  fallen  nature,  I  explored 
the  hills  or  read,  having  provided  myself  with  mental  food.  It 
was  glorious  up  there.  Not  a  soul  did  we  see,  nor  the  cover 
of  one,  though  we  stayed  till  eight,  and  that  on  the  shores  of  a 
beautiful  tarn,  with  mountains  in  great  variety,  and  an  un- 
paralleled assortment  of  streams,  torrents,  brooks,  becks, 
burns,  and  other  water-courses,  some  of  them  splendid.  I 
tracked  one  of  the  best  up  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  and  had  a 
view  worth  going  up  for :  Snowdon,  etc.,  and  right  away  to 
Bardsey  Island.  Our  descent  was  so  well  timed  that  we  had 
just  dry  sand  enough  to  cross  Fraeth  Bach  as  far  as  the  place 
where  we  left  our  boat.  Ten  minutes  later  the  tide  covered 
all.  I  think  it  about  as  fine  a  day  as  I  ever  spent.  Give  my 
love  to  Papa  and  tell  him  I'll  put  my  feet  in  hot  water  when  I 
get  home.     I  hope  the  mammy  is  not  knocking  herself  up. 

*  Your  loving  brother, 

*  B.  A.  Gregory.* 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  G.  Hunter  supplies  the  following  reminis- 
cences of  Alfred's  Oxford  days  : 

'It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1869  that  I  first  met  with  your 
late  lamented  son.  I  had  been  appointed  by  the  Conference 
of  that  year  to  the  Oxford  Circuit.  Mr.  Gregory  called  on  me 
soon  after  he  came  up  for  the  Michaelmas  term.     The  spirit  of 
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friendliness,  which  he  had  not  been  slow  to  manifest,  was  kept 
up  throughout  the  period  of  my  residence  in  Oxford,  and  it 
strengthened  on  both  sides.  I  remarked — perhaps  I  almost 
wondered  at — his  attachment  to  Methodism.  I  had  not  expected 
much  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  his  ancestry  in  a  member  of 
the  University.  However,  partly  from  the  training  he  had 
received,  and  partly  from  the  force  of  his  own  character,  Mr. 
Gregory  proved  himself  strong  enough  to  resist  the  seductive 
influences  of  Oxford.  I  came  to  look  upon  him  as  a  connecting 
link  between  our  people  and  the  other  Wesleyan  Under- 
graduates. There  was,  doubtless,  need  for  his  good  example 
in  associating  himself,  as  he  did,  with  the  little  Methodist 
Society  in  Oxford.  University  men  are  influenced  very  much 
more  by  one  of  themselves  than  by  any  minister,  however 
adapted  he  may  be  to  the  requirements  of  such  an  appointment. 
In  this  lies  the  key  to  the  position  in  Oxford.  Many  difficulties 
have,  by  recent  reforms^  been  removed  out  of  the  way  of 
Undergraduates,  and  the  profession  of  Nonconformity  is  no 
longer  the  bar  that  it  used  to  be  to  academical  distinction. 
The  new  chapel  has  also  given  us  a  greatly  improved  status  in 
the  city.  Yet  the  fearless  support  of  Methodism  by  one  man 
of  high  reputation  in  the  University  goes  much  further  with 
the  students  than  anything  that  can  be  done  from  the  outside. 
This  was  your  son's  steadfast  opinion,  and  certainly  he  exerted 
whatever  influence  he  had  in  favour  of  his  own  denomination. 
Though  in  his  private  conversations  with  me,  he  never  said  much 
about  his  religious  feelings,  yet  there  was  enough  to  compel 
belief  in  the  earnestness  of  his  Christianity  in  the  manner,  as 
well  as  in  the  matter,  of  his  occasional  references.  Of  course, 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  mix  much  in  Wesleyan  circles  at 
Oxford  ;  yet  he  had  one  or  two  homes  where  he  would  now 
and  then  spend  an  hour  or  two  of  an  evening  or  on  a  Sunday. 
These  were  moments  in  which  he  varied  and  relieved,  too 
seldom,  his  intense  study.  He  was  always  welcomed  by 
the  families  in  whose  society  he  thus  indulged.  He  is  spoken 
of  with  affection  to  this  day.  I  have  pleasant  recollections 
of  talks  on  books.  University-life,  and  preaching  and  other 
subjects  as  we  took  an  afternoon  **  constitutional"  to  Godstow, 
Headington,  Ifley,  or  elsewhere, 

'  I  took  tea  with  him  at  his  rooms  at  Brasenose  on  the  5th  of 
November — the  night  of  the  Town  and  Gown  fight.     The  Rad- 
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cliffe  Square,  of  which  his  college  forms  one  side,  was  filled 
with  roughs  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  was 
lighted  up  all  over  with  the  torches  which  they  carried.  The 
mob  had  obtained  a  temporary  victory  over  the  combative 
section  of  the  University,  who  had,  in  this  quarter  at  least, 
retired  within  the  gates  of  their  colleges.  I  had  duties  to 
attend  to  that  evening,  but  the  defenders  of  Brasenose  would 
net  let  me  out  until  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  there  being  a 
good  chance  of  getting  my  head  broken  if  I  had  ventured  to  be 
seen  emerging  from  the  gates. 

*I  was  often  impressed  with  Mr.  Gregory's  powers  of  criticism ; 
with  the  good  sense,  fairness,  and  justice  of  his  observations  in 
matters  which  came  up  in  conversation. 

*  In  1870  he  began  to  preach,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  hear 
the  sermon  he  had  to  deliver  previously  to  being  admitted 
on  trial.  It  was  one  Sunday  afternoon  at  "  the  Quarry " 
(Headington).  I  remember  the  prayer  and  the  felicity  with 
which  the  wants  of  the  congregation  were  specified,  his  read- 
ing of  the  lesson — Deuteronomy  iv. — and  his  discourse  on  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  the  young.*  The  sermon 
was  a  very  extraordinary  one  for  a  beginner;  exhibiting  so 
much  insight,  such  close  and  powerful  reasoning,  and  it 
certainly  was  not  wanting  in  practicalness.  I  was  naturally 
wishful  to  know  what  his  hearers  thought  about  it,  and  found  on 
enquiry  that  they  anticipated  great  success  for  him  as  a  preacher. 

'  Another  occasion  on  which  I  heard  him  speak  was  equally 
interesting,  perhaps  at  the  time  more  interesting.  This  was 
when  he  took  part  in  a  debate  at  the  Oxford  Union  on  the 
Education  Question.  It  was  a  time  of  great  excitement.  The 
forces  of  the  Manchester  Union  and  the  Birmingham  League 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  against  each  other,  and  the 
whole  country  resounded  with  the  conflict.  A  mass  meeting 
had  just  been  held  in  Oxford,  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
in  the  chair.  As  I  had  a  wish  to  hear  your  son  speak  at  the 
Union,  I  selected  this  opportunity. 

'  On  that  evening  the  famous  chamber  t  (which,  as  you  know, 
in  its  general  appearance  resembled  the  House  of  Commons), 
and  in  which  so  many  of  the  foremost  statesmen  and  church- 

*  The  text  was  :  *  When  Thou  saidst,  Seek  ye  My  face,  my  heart  said 
unto  Thee,  Thy  face,  Lord,  will  I  seek '  (Ps.  xxvii.  8). 

t  The  Oxford  Union  have  since  built  themselves  new  rooms. 
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men  of  the  present  generation  won  their  oratorical  spurs,  was 
crowded.  As  the  galleries  appropriated  to  the  visitors  were 
quite  full,  Mr.  Gregory  secured  me  a  seat  beside  him  on  the 
floor,  so  that  I  had  a  full  view  of  the  house.  The  debate  had, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  been  adjourned,  and  it  was  expected 
that  it  would  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  that  evening.  It  was 
indeed  a  brilliant  night,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone  or  the  late 
Dean  Milman  would  have  delighted  in  when  they  were  stars  at 
the  Union,  The  speaking  would  not  have  disgraced  that  larger 
and  more  powerful  assembly  of  which  this  was  by  no  means 
an  unworthy  imitation  ;  for  which,  in  the  case  of  not  a  few,  it 
was  the  preparation.  Some  of  the  speeches  were  very  able, 
and  the  debate  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  great  vigour, 
the  alternate  attack  and  repartee,  and  the  demonstrative 
enjoyment  of  the  various  sallies  of  wit,  still  more  of  the 
blunders,  making  it  very  lively.  In  fact,  it  was  difficult  at  times 
not  to  believe  that  one  was  at  St.  Stephen's  on  a  field  night. 
*■  Your  son  rose  in  about  the  middle  of  the  debate  and 
in  a  full  house,  and  delivered  a  powerful  and  well-directed 
blow  at  the  exclusively  secular  education  party.  The  speech 
was  conspicuous  for  the  knowledge  it  displayed  of  all  the 
bearings  of  the  question,  for  strong  reasoning,  and  for  the 
fine  satire  by  which  the  argument  was  here  and  there  relieved 
and  sharpened.  It  was,  I  noticed,  received  with  marked 
attention  ;  and,  as  he  scored  his  points,  the  satisfaction  of  his 
party  was  evident.  It  was  a  trying  audience  to  address, 
especially  for  a  young  man  of  his  finely  strung  and  highly 
sensitive  nature — a  very  different  one  from  the  congregation  at 
Headington  Quarry, — and  I  could  see  it  required  an  effort  to 
preserve  his  self-mastery ;  but  he  succeeded,  and  was  able  to 
deliver  the  speech  with  the  recollectedness,  precision,  and 
emphasis  requisite  to  command  the  respect  of  the  free  spirits 
he  was  addressing.  I  was  disappointed  to  see  how  indifferent 
both  sides  seemed  as  to  the  issue  of  the  debate,  the  interest 
being  far  less  in  the  question  debated  than  in  the  skill  of  the 
debaters.  Before  the  question  was  put  from  the  chair,  quite 
three-fourths  of  the  house  left.  I  believe  that  this  is  generally 
the  case,  judging  from  the  numbers  of  the  division  list  as  quoted 
in  the  papers.  However,  the  result  that  night  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  which  your  son  advocated  with  so  much 
ability.' 
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He  preached  his  *  trial  sermon/  previously  to  being  received 
as  a  Local-preacher  on  trial,  in  June,  1870,  and  his  trial  sermon, 
in  order  to  recognition  as  a  fully  accredited  Local-preacher,  in 
Oxford,  June,  1871.  Of  the  former  he  wrote  home  in  his  usual 
frolicsome  style,  as  '  my  escapade  at  Headington  Quarry.'  Yet 
preaching  was  with  him  a  very  serious  business.  His  sermons 
were  prepared  with  the  utmost  carefulness. 

In  1869,  he  wrote  for  the  Wesley  an- Methodist  Magazine 
(sixpenny  edition)  two  series  of  papers — Chapters  in  Church 
History  (February,  August,  October,  November)  and  The 
Religious  Poetry  of  England  (June,  July,  August,  October). 
The  former  series  consisted  of  The  ^Odavius^  of  Minucius  Felix; 
The  Sacred  Thorn,  an  Episode  in  the  History  of  the  Church  in 
France;  and  The  Great  French  Revival  of  the  Seventeenth  Century : 
Nicholas  Pavilion,  the  Bishop  of  Alet.  All  these  were  sections 
of  a  great  work,  the  plan  of  which  he  had  already  sketched,  and 
for  which  he  was  assiduously  gathering  material, — namely,  a 
History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  on  the  line  of  its  vital,  as 
distinguished  from  its  official,  continuity  :  the  Ecclesia  Spiritus, 
as  distinct  from  the  Ecclesia  Episcoporum.  He  had  also  begun 
to  form  a  collection  of  rare  and  choice  hymnology,  as  an  im- 
portant index  of  the  tone  and  temperature  of  piety  in  the 
Church  at  various  periods.  These  papers  will,  I  think,  be 
recognised  as  very  remarkable  productions  from  the  pen  of  a 
youth  in  his  teens,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  they 
were  the  by-play  of  a  youth,  who  was  giving  seven  or  eight 
hours  a  day  to  studies  which  would  tell  on  his  status  in  the 
University — studies  altogether  unconnected  with  the  subjects 
on  which  he  wrote.  They  evince  an  unusual  breadth  of  view, 
keenness  of  insight,  ripeness  of  judgment,  and  width  and 
variety  of  well-mastered  reading. 

In  1868  he  wrote  several  articles  for  a  popular  serial,  77!^ 
Christian  Miscellany :  Peel  Castle;  Samson  Grinding  in  the 
Prison-house ;  Brazil  (two  papers)/  Edom;  and  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Conti,  an  Episode  in  Church  History,  the  last 
another  fragment  of  his  projected  work. 
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During  the  vacation  he  was  as  charged  with  wit  as  ever.  I 
may  give  one  specimen.  In  conversation  as  to  our  present 
whereabouts  in  the  historic  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  he  said  : 
'The  only  point  I'm  quite  clear  about  is  that  both  Gog  and 
Magog  are  included  in  de-ma-gog.^ 

In  October,  1870,  appeared  his  first  article  in  the  London 
Quarterly  Review.  It  is  entitled  Myths  of  the  Aryans.  It  is  a  work- 
manly  review  of  four  of  the  ablest  books  which  had  recently 
been  issued  from  the  English  press :  Cox's  Mythology  of  the 
Aryan  Nations,  2  vols. ;  Volsunga  Saga,  the  Story  of  the  Volsimgs 
and  Niblungs,  etc.,  translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  Eirikr 
Magnusson  and  William  Morris ;  Ruskin's  Queen  of  the  Air; 
and  Gladstone's  y^/^'^;^/M5  Mundi. 

To  his  youngest  sister  at  school,  he  writes  as  follows,  putting 
on  the  stilts  for  her  amusement  and  his  own  : 

'Oxford,  February ^  1871. 

'  My  very  dear  Annie, — Your  depression  of  spirits  being 
presumably  greater  than  Ellen's,*  your  claim  for  consolation 
comes  before  hers.  If,  however,  you  think  she  too  stands  in 
need  of  consolation,  you  may,  in  your  discretion,  show  her  this 
letter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  you  both  are  very  joyful  at  school, 
and  that  you  do  not  quarrel,  except  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  your 
stagnant  existence.  Words,  I  know,  are  not  enough  to  cheer 
you  in  the  despondency  natural  to  the  first  week  away  from 
home  and  at  school,  so  you  will  find  substantial  tokens  of  my 
sympathy  in  the  enclosed  autographs,  which  are  those  of  dons 
of  some  name  here. 

'  The  illegible  one  is  that  of  S.  H.  Reynolds,  director-in-chief 
of  the  studies  of  Brasenose  College.  He  is  known  to  the  out- 
side world  as  the  editor  of  The  Iliad  for  Schools. 

*  'K  >i<  >;;  * 

'T.  Fowler  is  Fellow  of  Lincoln  (remember  John  Wesley), 
and  author  of  two  works  on  logic,  in  which  he  has  contrived 
to  compress  into  two  small  volumes  the  pith  of  the  two  large 
octavoes  of  Stuart  Mill.     The  compression  is  rather  skilfully 

*  Another  sister  who  had  been  longer  at  the  same  school. 
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done.  The  Master  of  Balliol,  the  renowned  heretic  and  scholar 
Benjamin  Jowett,  is  professor  of  Greek  in  this  ancient  seat  of 
learning.  I  came  by  the  autograph  in  this  way.  The  said 
Master  of  Balliol  was  graciously  pleased  to  invite  me  to  dine 
at  his  house  yesterday.  The  dinner  was  very  grand,  the 
company  very  entertaining.  Jowett  is  what  the  country  people 
call  very  ^*  haffable " ;  so  the  evening  was  decidedly  worth 
having. 

*  Don't  overwork  yourself.  That  is  perhaps  easier  to  do 
than  you  think.  No  one  can  read,  learn,  or  think  many  hours 
a  day  without  practice,  if  it  is  to  be  done  healthily.  So  don't 
do  too  much  at  once,  nor  think  yourself  lazy  if  you  don't  spend 
so  much  time  over  your  work  as  older  girls  who  have  been 
longer  at  school  than  you. 

*  I  heard  Father  Ignatius  last  Sunday  in  a  suffocating  church. 
He  was  very  earnest  and  peculiarly  free  from  doctrinal  eccen- 
tricities. 

'  I've  been  writing  letters  all  the  afternoon,  so  must  close. 

*  Your  loving  brother, 

*  B.  A.  Gregory.' 

With  reference  to  his  intercourse  with  Professor  Jowett, 
Alfred  wrote  assuring  me  that  I  need  not  fear  any  unsettling 
influence  from  that  direction,  the  Professor's  opinions  were  so 
far  gone  and  so  outspoken. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Jowett  warmly  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  manfulness  with  which  the  Methodist 
Undergraduates  (four  of  whom  were  at  Balliol)  kept  to  their 
colours  ;  and  when  one  of  them  consulted  him  as  to  some 
intellectual  difficulties  connected  with  religion,  he  replied  : 
*  You  stick  to  your  Methodism,  and  you'll  not  need  to  trouble 
yourself  about  such  questions.' 

To  his  sister  Ellen,  at  school,  Alfred  also  wrote,  in  his 
assumed  stately  style  ; 

'Oxford,  March,  1871. 

'  My  dear  Nellie, — *  *  ♦  I  am  greatly  delighted  to  hear  of 

your  exemplary  industry  in  the  perusal  of  Hume's  History 
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abridged.  Don't  abandon  him  for  a  mere  school-history, 
because  you  will  really  learn  much  more  by  reading  a  long 
account  of  one  reign  slowly,  than  by  running  through  a  dozen 
in  a  book  that  will  leave  upon  your  mind  a  very  confused 
impression  of  a  very  few  events. 

*  Last  night  I  went  and  heard  John  Macgregor,  the  author  of 
Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  describing  his  voyage.  The  Principal 
sent  for  me  and  gave  me  two  tickets,  so  I  felt  bound  to  go. 
He  gave  one  or  two  new  ideas,  but  in  the  main  it  was  an 
abstract  of  his  book. 

*  The  Bampton  Lectures  are  very  interesting.*  The  Lecturer 
does  his  work  very  well.' 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  written  in  187 1 
gives  some  idea  of  his  Sunday  work  in  the  country : 

'  On  Sunday,  the  preachers  going  to  Woodstock  and  Wootton 
overtook  me  as  I  was  walking  to  Bladon  to  preach  there  in  the 
morning,  so  I  got  a  ride  part  of  the  way.  In  the  afternoon  I 
walked  across  Blenheim  Park  (which  is  in  its  glory  now)  and 
preached  at  Coombe,  walking  back  to  Bladon  to  tea,  and  then 
started  for  Oxford.  Following  a  footpath  that  looked  tempting, 
I  got  landed  in  a  field,  and  had  to  cross  several  hedges  and 
meadows  before  reaching  a  road,  and  then  again  struck  off,  but 
found  I  had  got  into  the  fearful  region  near  Yarnton,  where 
there  are  scarcely  any  cross-roads,  and  had  to  go  right  into 
Cassington  before  I  found  a  turn.  So  I  had  nearly  twenty 
miles'  walking  that  day.  Still  I  enjoyed  it  much,  and  am  none 
the  worse  for  it.  The  Divinity  Examination  was  next  day. 
The  paper  gave  no  trouble.* 

In  the  examinations  for  *  Moderations/  he  took  a  first  class 
in  honours. 

Soon  after  this  he  received  an  intimation  that  if  he  would 
apply  for  the  Hulme  Exhibition,  there  was  no  doubt  of  his 
success.     Mr.  Heberden,  Fellow  of  Brasenose,  kindly  informs 

*   Curteis  on  Dissent  in  Relation  to  the  Church  of  England, 
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me  :  *  The  value  of  the  Hulme  Exhibition  in  your  son's  time 
was  ;£i55  a  year  for  four  years.' 

The  Deed  provides  that  '  the  electors  shall  have  regard  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications  '  of  their  nominees,  as 
well  as  their  proficiency  in  scholarship.  Having  received  this 
intimation,  he  *  immediately  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood.' 
Wichout  waiting  even  to  consult  his  father,  he  returned  a 
prompt  reply  to  the  effect  that,  of  course,  he  could  not  be 
insensible  to  the  honour  implied  in  such  an  offer,  and  that 
the  emolument  was  very  far  from  being  to  him  a  matter  of 
indifference ;  but  if  there  were  anything  in  the  terms  of  the 
trust-deed  which  assumed  that  the  nominee  was  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he  was  disqualified,  as  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  a  Wesleyan-Methodist  minister.  He  was 
assured  that  nothing  short  of  a  positive  statement  of  his  pur- 
pose would  preclude  his  nomination.  He  declined  to  modify 
that  statement,  and  quite  justified  the  demur  to  his  nomination. 

Mr.   Heberden  writes  : 

*  It  was  always  a  doubtful  point  whether  Mr.  Hulme 
intended  the  Exhibition  exclusively  for  persons  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England  who  intended  to  take  orders.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  nominators  were  always  in  the  habit  of 
appointing  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  instance  in  which  they  did  otherwise.' 

This  was  a  very  characteristic  example  of  Alfred's  sensitive 
and  high-toned  honour.  To  many  a  thoroughly  honest  man 
such  a  demur  would  never  have  occurred.  The  honour  and 
emolument  would  have  been  accepted  with  devout  thankfulness 
as  a  genuine  Godsend ;  '  asking  no  question  for  conscience' 
sake.'  It  would  have  been  argued  :  *  Whoever  recommended  m}' 
nomination  could  not  but  know  that  I  am  a  declared  Methodist  ; 
and  it  is  not  my  business  to  see  whether  there  be  anything  in 

*  According  to  the  Clergy  List,  Brasenose  has  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  benefices  in  its  gift  of  any  college  in  Oxford  (fifty-one),  most  of  which 
are  '  in  the  gift  of  Hulme's  trustees.' 
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Mr.  Hulme's  will  to  preclude  my  appointment.'     But  it  might 
have  been  said  of  Alfred,  not  only  : 

*  His  eye,  when  turned  on  empty  space, 
Beamed  keen  with  honour,' 

but  also:  'His  eye,  when  turned  on '  distinction  and  advantages, 
'  beamed  keen  with  honour.' 

In  October,  187 1,  his  article  on  Jowett's  Plato  came  out  in 
the  London  Quarterly  Review.  It  was  a  bold  undertaking  for 
an  undergraduate  of  one-and-twenty  summers  to  overhaul  the 
great  work  of  the  most  famous  scholar  and  the  most  in- 
fluential intellect  of  his  own  University.  Nothing  but  success 
could  condone  such  audacity.  Yet  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
task  is  performed  by  no  mere  '  'prentice  han'.'  He  was 
prepared  for  it  by  a  profound  previous  study  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  Jowett's  distinguished  predecessor,  Grote,  by  a  passionate 
perusal  of  Plato's  masterpieces  in  the  Greek,  and  by  the  extent 
and  miscellaneousness  of  his  own  philosophical  reading  and 
rumination.  The  article  is  illustrative  of  his  easy  mastery 
of  his  mental  resources,  and  his  careful  correlation  of  his 
metaphysical  with  his  classical,  historic,  and  political 
studies.  It  is  also  an  example  of  his  clearness  and  consecu- 
tiveness  of  thought.  He  writes  in  short  sentences,  making 
his  ground  sure  at  every  step  of  his  advance.  His  translucency 
of  statement  and  his  liveliness  of  diction  show  with  what 
advantage  he  had  familiarised  himself  with  the  style  as  well 
as  the  substance  of  the  Platonic  discussions.  Occasionally  he 
gives  some  restrained  play  to  his  powers  of  description ;  and 
there  is  a  flash  of  sly,  two-edged  satire  in  the  double  meaning 
of  his  word  :  forwards.  His  general  observations,  especially 
as  to  the  bearing  of  Plato's  speculations  on  the  chief  questions 
of  our  own  time,  are  marked  by  shrewdness  and  discrimination, 
and  evince  a  breadth  of  sympathy  as  well  as  of  observation. 
Above  all  the  tone  is  decidedly  religious;  the  article  is  '  seasoned 
with  salt.'  It  is  almost  as  much  a  review  of  Grote  as  of  Jowett, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  independent  investigation. 
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The  Rev.  A.  J.  French,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
etc.,  in  Didsbury  College,*  writes  : 

'  I  remember  the  surprise  I  felt  on  reading  his  article  on 
Jowett's  PlatOy  in  which  the  profoundest  topics  were  touched 
with  the  hand  of  a  master  :  a  surprise,  however,  which  was 
soon  modified  by  my  earlier  reminiscences.  I  do  not  remember 
any  other  case  of  evident  possession  in  early  youth  of  mature 
reflective  faculties — without  precociousness — the  zest,  and 
apparently  the  critical  acumen,  of  a  nascent  philosopher.' 

Throughout  his  Oxford  course,  Alfred  kept  both  his  head 
and  his  heart  above  his  college-work;  in  fact,  made  his  college- 
work  but  a  subordinate  department.  He  nourished  an  intense 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  His  writings  still  prove,  as  his 
conversation  then  showed,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
shrinking  of  his  native  powers  beneath  the  appliances  of  a 
prescribed  culture  ;  and  that  the  eager,  anxious  competition  to 
which  he  was  committed,  and  in  which  he  was  so  successful, 
could  neither  exhaust  nor  engross  his  ever-growing  mental 
force.  Omnivorous  as  was  his  reading,  his  brain  was  never 
overburdened  with  books ;  his  own  geist  was  stimulated,  not 
stifled,  by  the  multitudinous  thoughts  of  others.  He  flung 
himself  fearlessly  upon  the  great  problems  of  human  thought, 
and  grappled  with  them,  warily  and  dexterously,  yet  with 
concentrated  earnestness.  He  studied  deeply  and  discussed 
eagerly  the  works  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  Dr.  Carpenter  and 
John  Stuart  Mill,  as  well  as  the  systems  of  Hamilton,  Comte, 
Lewes,  and  Bain.  No  subject  had  a  greater  charm  for  him 
than  mental  physiology,  and  he  was  very  hopeful  as  to 
physical  discoveries  which  should  cast  a  strong  and  helpful 
light  on  mental  processes. 

During  the  two  Long  Vacations  which  he  spent  at  home 
we  had  many  a  stiff  discussion  on  these  and  cognate  questions, 
in  which  he  always  took — Socratically — the  sceptical  and 
scientific  side.      The  only  time  I  ever  knew  him  quite  lose 

*  See  p.  3. 
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his  temper  was  in  the  heat  of  one  of  these  hand-to-hand 
contests.* 

He  evidently  cherished  the  holy  ambition  to  become 
thoroughly  trained  and  equipped  *  for  the  defence  of  the 
Gospel ' ;  so  as  to  be  able,  not  only  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
speculative  and  scientific  unbelief,  not  only  to  have  '  strength 
to  ,  .  .  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate/  and  to  'speak  with  the 
enemies  in  the  gate/  but  also  to  assume  the  offensive  :  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  to  fight  the  foes  of  revelation 
with  their  own  weapons,  and  on  their  own  fighting-grounds. 
He  saw  clearly  that,  in  order  to  this,  he  must  closely  study 
the  questions  in  dispute,  from  the  opponents'  point  of  view. 
Hence  he  bent  his  mind  to  drawing  up  a  kind  of  military  map 
of  the  whole  territory  of  anti-Christian  speculation.  He  re- 
solved to  first  master  the  topography  of  the  campaign,  in 
order  to  understand  its  strategy.  He  maintained,  for  example, 
that  though  the  Agnostic  position  is,  as  against  Revelation 
and  its  evidences,  a  mere  unscientific,  stolid  begging  of  the 
question ;  and,  as  against  personal  experience  of  spiritual  re- 
ligion, an  obtuse  and  obstinate  ignoring  of  a  vast  range  of  solid, 
splendid  facts;  yet,  on  the  other  hand — as  against  'natural 
theology' — some,  at  least,  of  its  redoubts  are  very  far  from  being 
indefensible  :  are,  indeed,  supported  by  the  word  of  God  itself. 

Whilst  his  tastes  inclined  him  most  strongly  to  classical 
culture — the  humanities — his  mental  tendencies,  sympathies, 
and  habitudes  were  essentially  speculative,  using  that  word  to 
indicate  a  mental  necessity  for  seeking  after  the  ultima  ratio 
of  all  truths.  He  was  saved  from  making  shipwreck  of  the 
faith,  first  and  most  of  all,  by  indubitable  experience  of  the 
grace  of  God,  as  the  most  potent  and  the  most  patent  fact  in 
his  own  history,  and  the  most  steadfast  and  effective  force  in 
his  own  moral  constitution.     He  had  'felt,'  he  daily  felt,  'the 


*  It  is  characteristic  that  he  could  neither  sleep  nor  offer  his  evening's  devo- 
tions without  being  assured  of  pardon  for  the,  in  his  case,  unprecedented 
impropriety  of  tone.     He  returned  from  his  bedroom  to  ask  forgiveness. 
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powers  of  the  world  to  come.'  He  could  say  unwaveringly :  ^The 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death.'  This  was  his  sheet-anchor.  Dean 
Mansel's  application  of  the  Hamiltonian  philosophy  to  Christian 
apologetics  and  theology  he,  almost  indignantl}'',  rejected. 

His  second  holdfast  was  :  his  regularity  of  attention  to  the 
private,  public,  and  social  means  of  grace  :  to  service  in  chapel 
and  in  church,  to  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Class-meeting. 
Combined  with  this  was  his  activity  in  keeping  together  the 
little  band  of  Methodist  Undergraduates,  and  his  village- 
preaching  on  the  Sunday. 

Another  stout  cable  of  his  moorings  was  :  unswerving  loyalty 
to  his  life-plan.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  with 
his  life  ;  he  had  decided  on  the  investment  in  which  his  powers 
and  acquisitions  would  be  best  laid  out.  He  had  put  his  hand 
to  the  plough,  and  he  kept  his  eye  on  the  furrow.  He  could 
not  afford  to  give  his  strength  to  disabling,  debilitating,  dis- 
tracting doubt.  To  use  one  of  his  own  expressions,  he  could 
not  trust  his  head  to  mere  speculative  mountaineering,  where 
the  probable  prospect  would  not  justify  the  risk. 

Furthermore,  he  was  not  called  to  experience  the  terrible 
recoil  from  tenets  which  outrage  honest  hermeneutics  almost 
as  much  as  they  shock  the  conscience,  or  from  the  hollowness 
of  a  hypothetical  salvation — a  recoil  which  has  shattered  the 
beliefs  of  so  many  a  noble  intellect  and  heart.  The  theological 
climate  in  which  Alfred  had  grown  up  cannot,  indeed,  boast 
an  atmospheric  equilibrium  like  that  of  the  few  favoured  spots 
where  neither  thunderstorm  nor  snow-storm  ever  comes,  but 
it  clearly  lies  within  the  bracing  temperate  zone. 

However,  explain  it  as  we  may,  Alfred  never  lost  hold  of 
any  great  verity  of  revealed  religion,  and  no  great  verity  ever 
lost  hold  of  him. 

The  subjoined  reminiscences  of  the  Rev.  William  Arthur, 
M.A.,  refer  to  Alfred's  first  year  in  Oxford ; 

'In  1868,  during  a  short  stay  in  Oxford  I  naturally  enquired 
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as  to  any  among  the  Undergraduates  who,  coming  from 
Methodist  families,  remained  attached  to  our  own  communion. 
The  Superintendent  Minister  and  the  friends  resident  in  the 
city  and  well  acquainted  with  its  traditions  all  agreed  in  men- 
tioning one  name  as  that  of  the  man  most  marked,  and  on 
whom  they  placed  most  reliance.  ^^  Alfred  Gregory^'  they 
would  say,  "  is  the  man  to  come  to  Class  himself,  and  to  keep 
the  others  up  to  the  mark."  My  own  intercourse  with  him 
confirmed  the  favourable  report  of  friends.  He  was  not  one 
to  talk  much  of  his  views  or  intentions,  but  one  of  those  who, 
having  a  mind  of  their  own,  feel  no  necessity  of  convincing  other 
people  that  they  have  it.  You  felt  that  he  was  a  man  with  a 
purpose,  and  would  follow  it ;  with  a  character,  and  one  that 
was  more  likely  to  impress  itself  on  feebler  men  than  to  take 
its  stamp  from  others  or  from  circumstances.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  had  intercourse  with  a  young  man,  from 
whose  own  lips  I  had  such  slender  indications  of  his  views 
and  plans  for  life,  about  whose  future  I  felt  equally  confident 
hope.' 

The  regularity  of  life  of  an  Oxford  reading  man  who  is  to  be 
an  honour-man  supplies  little  to  record.  The  five  years  for 
which  his  scholarships  held  good,  1867  to  1872,  were  religiously 
devoted  to  the  objects  for  which  he  had  so  passionately  desired 
the  training  of  a  University.  He  studied  hard  and  with 
exceptional  success,  but  not  slavishly  or  exhaustingly.  It  has 
been  said  :  '  An  Oxford  man  must  be  very  great  or  a  very 
marked  outsider  to  secure  much  solitude.'  Nevertheless,  Alfred 
did  secure  not  only  his  average  eight  hours  a  day  for  aca- 
demical studies,  but  also  time  fpr  secret  prayer  and  the 
devotional  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  and  for  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  general  reading  which  could  not  directly 
contribute  to  his  success  as  a  competitor  for  honours. 

He  strove  to  follow  the  good  advice  which  he  gave  to  his 
younger  sister  at  school : 

'  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  not  injure  your 
health    with    over-application.        Be    sure    you    take  exercise 
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enough,  and  if  your  short-sighted  superiors  keep  you  too  close 
to  work,  you  must  procure  a  little  mental  and  physical  excite- 
ment by  getting  up  a  bear-fight  now  and  then.  If  you  don't 
know  what  a  bear-fight  is,  let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  and  I'll 
tell  you.' 

He  concludes  thus  : 

'The  world  continues  to  "resolve  upon  its  own  axle-tree" 
much  as  usual. 

'  Hoping  you  will  like  the  book  I  send  you,  I  am, 

'Your  loving  brother, 

'B.  A.  Gregory.' 

To  the  same,  on  the  eve  of  his  examination  for  '  Moderations, 
he  found  time  to  write  thus : 

'  Brasenose  College,  November  7.0th. 
*  My  very  dear  Nennie, — I  write  to  wish  you  many  happy 
returns  of  your  birthday,  though  I  rather  dread  the  approach 
of  the  day  ;  for  while  you  are  generally  making  a  holiday  of 
it,  I  shall  be  in  "  the  Schools  "  making  trial  of  papers  and  vocal 
questions,  and  undergoing  an  examination  of  the  result  of 
which  I  am  by  no  means  sure.  If  your  imagination  is  strong 
enough,  you  may  picture  me  scribbling  as  hard  as  I  can  make 
my  pen  go,  biting  the  top  of  the  holder,  and  looking  in 
perplexity  at  the  paper  or  at  the  ceiling.  However,  one  good 
thing  will  result.  As  soon  as  the  examination  is  over,  and 
before  the  lists  are  out,  I  shall  be  able  to  come  down,  for 
when  the  schools  and  moderations  have  done  with  me  I  am 
not  obliged  to  stay.  I  shall  then  be  able  to  revenge  myself 
for  my  own  miseries  by  subjecting  you  and  Annie  to  a  search- 
ing examination  as  to  how  much  of  your  Greek  you  have 
forgotten  in  the  six  weeks  or  so  since  you  had  your  lesson. 

*  Your  loving  brother, 

'  B.  A.  Gregory.* 

During  the  Long  Vacation  he  had  amused  himself  by 
teaching  his  sisters  the  Greek  grammar  on  a  system  of  his 
own  invention. 

He  was  not  the  slave  of  rigid  regularity.     He  writes  : 

'The  weather  is  hot  enough  to  have  made  me  alter  my  ar- 
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rangement  of  the  day.  I  am  working  in  the  afternoon  and  going 
out  in  the  evening.  Yesterday  I  went  down  to  Binsey  Church 
and  heard  the  nightingales,  which  are  very  plentiful  all  round.' 

His  home-letters  often  contain  characteristic  notices  of  the 
sermons  he  heard,  e.g.  : 

'  We  had  a  very  poor  orthodox  sermon  from  Temple  last 
Sunday,  when  I  made  the  discovery  that  even  a  Broad  Church 
bishop  can  talk  common-place.  Plumptre,  of  King's  College, 
gave  us  a  much  better  sermon  in  the  afternoon.  Like  most 
of  his  productions,  it  was  ingeniously  out-of-the-way.  The 
text  was  :  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,"  etc.  ;  and  his 
subject — the  place  of  "natural  terror"  in  elementary  theology. 

is  a  superior  preacher,   but    rather  given  to  preaching 

as  if  he  meant  to  publish  the  sermon  as  one  of  a  series. 

^  We  had  Liddon  preaching  here  on  Friday ;  the  sermon 
very  fine. 

'  Sandford,  of  Christ  Church,  preached  the  'Varsity  Sermon 
on  Sunday  morning.  His  subject  was  The  Church,  the 
doctrine  whereof  was  more  liberal  than  I  had  expected.' 

Some  two  months  of  the  vacation  of  1872  Alfred  passed  in 
Scilly,  reading  with  a  pupil.  The  first  letter,  written  in  pencil, 
shows  how  eagerly  he  caught  at  every  opportunity  of  seeing 
anything  worth  seeing,  and  with  what  a  seeing  eye  he  saw  it. 
I  extract  a  few  sentences  : 

'  Penzance,   Tuesday  Morning,  Seven  o'clock. 

'Plymouth  beats  everything.  We  had  an  hour  to  wait 
there,  so  I  went  into  the  town,  and  fortunately  found  my  way 
straight  to  the  Hoe,  which  commands  the  finest  view  I  have  ever 
seen  :  the  breakwater,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  the  rocky  Sound,  and 
the  broken,  thickly  wooded  shore.  The  Hoe  is  laid  out,  and  the 
face  cut  into  paths  and  ledges ;  but,  for  a  wonder,  the  effect  is 
not  spoilt.  A  fine  rough  sea  comes  right  up  to  the  walk.  As 
we  went  out  of  Plymouth,  we  caught  beautiful  glimpses  of 
the  river  and  the  many  basins  that  make  up  the  harbours  of 
Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Saltash.  The  freshwater  view  was 
improved  by  floods,  which  put  lakes  where  streams  ought 
to  be.' 
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As  his  letters  from  Scilly  are  characteristic,  and  illustrate 
his  facility  in  unlaboured  description,  and  as  most  English 
people  know  more  about  Switzerland  and  Italy,  or  even  Sicily, 
than  about  the  Scilly  Islands;  moreover,  as  those  islands  have 
had  much  less  than  their  fair  share  of  description,  a  few 
extracts  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  first  is  to  his  youngest 
sister.  As  usual,  he  affects  the  lofty  style,  for  fun.  The  con- 
trast between  it  and  his  own  natural,  crisp,  easy  writing  is 
suggestive  and  amusing. 

*  Scilly,  Wednesday,  Aug.  x^th^  1872. 

'  My  dear  Annie, — Your  juvenile  desire  to  be  dignified  above 
"  the  virgins  your  companions,"  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
bearing  the  postmark  of  that  distant  and  barbarous  principality 
Scilly,  has  remained  in  my  memory;  and,  having  now  an 
opportunity,  I  proceed  to  gratify  it.  One  proof  of  the  bar- 
barous condition  of  my  place  of  sojourn  is  that  this  letter  will 
not  start  on  its  way  to  you  before  early  on  Friday  morning. 
The  steamer  which  in  the  regular  course  of  things  will  convey 
it  is  still  in  Penzance,  and  I  have  already  known  one  case  of 
her  failing  to  arrive  on  the  appointed  day  owing  to  stress  of 
weather.  The  little  wretch  is  scarcely  bigger  than  a  Thames 
penny  steamboat,  and,  except  in  the  finest  of  weather,  makes 
all  her  passengers  sea-sick.  For  that,  however,  she  has  the 
most  philosophic  indifference,  and  her  screw  would  pound 
away  within  a  yard  of  the  miserable  victim  of  nausea  (perhaps 
you  don't  know  that  that  word  is  the  correct  and  classical 
Greek  and  Latin  for  ship-sickness)  as  pitilessly  as  the  machinery 
in  Mrs.  Browning's  Cry  of  the  Children.  If  the  selfish  creature 
is  alarmed  for  her  own  safety,  then  her  character  changes. 
She  won't  stir  out  of  the  Penzance  harbour  for  all  the  entreaties 
of  those  who,  having  once  braced  themselves  to  face  inevitable 
sea-sickness,  are  about  as  glad  to  get  it  put  off",  as  a  prisoner 
who  meets  with  a  delay  on  the  gallows.  They  want  it  over, 
and  don't  fancy  another  night  of  apprehension  before  the 
reality.  My  host's  younger  son  suffered  thus  last  Saturday. 
He  had  come  all  the  way  from  Germany  to  Penzance  only  to 
find  himself  weather-bound  for  one  night  more  than  he  had 
expected  or  than  he  had  money  for. 

'  My  own  passage  was  a  very  bad  one.  The  weather  was 
emphatically  "  dirty " ;  and  a  nice  time  of  it  I  had.     I  had 
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flattered  myself  I  shouldn't  be  sea-sick ;  and  indeed,  thanks 

to  the  considerate  arrangement  of  Mr.  B d,  whom  I  met 

in  Penzance,  I  had  a  much  better  escape  than  most  of  my  un- 
fortunate fellow-travellers.  Wretched  I  was  beyond  the  limit 
of  previous  experience,  but  no  permanent  effects  were  produced. 
The  latter  part  of  the  day,  after  reaching  Scilly,  was  untroubled 
by  recollections  of  past  troubles.  Scilly  is  not  the  barbarous 
region  you  picture  it.  The  people  pride  themselves  on  speak- 
ing English  very  purely.  I  am  writing  in  a  room  as  well- 
furnished  and  modern-looking  as  any  one  need  desire.  My 
entertainers  are  educated,  intelligent,  and  refined.  Church 
and  chapel  exist  here  much  as  they  do  elsewhere,  except  that 
the  Circuit  cannot  muster  a  single  Local-preacher.  It's  a 
flourishing  "  cause,"  however,  in  a  small  way.  The  chapel  is 
large  for  the  islands,  and  the  congregation  unusually  good  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  Society. 

'  In  fact,  all  the  peculiarities  of  Scilly  arise  from  the  small- 
ness  and  remoteness  of  the  islands.  Imagine  five  little  pieces 
of  land,  sparsely  populated,  forty  miles  from  the  one  port 
with  which  they  communicate,  on  the  one  side,  and  with 
nothing  between  them  and  America  on  the  other, — disposed  in 
an  irregular  semi-circle  round  a  narrow  enclosure  of  sea,  sur- 
rounded with  any  number  of  islets  and  rocks  uninhabited, 
offering  a  good  harbour,  and  lying  in  perhaps  the  most  fre- 
quented tract  of  ocean  in  the  world, — and  a  very  little  physical 
geography  will  enable  you  to  deduce  the  main  facts  respecting 
the  condition  of  Scilly.  Proceed  to  political  geography,  and 
add  that  for  nearly  forty  years  this  land  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  resolute  proprietor,  whose  position,  as  master  of  the 
isolated  archipelago,  has  made  him  practically  despotic;  that 
he  has  ruled  on  principles  of  enlightened  selfishness,  and  with 
an  utter  disregard  of  money-making — and  you  have  the  data 
for  understanding  the  present  state  of  the  inhabitants.  Know 
further  that  this  great  potentate  has  not  been  dead  a  fortnight ; 
and  that  he  has  left  no  successor,  but  a  provisional  government 
of  executors — and  you  will  appreciate  the  interest  of  the  crisis 
in  Scillonian  history  at  which  it  has  been  my  happy  lot  to 
visit  the  islands. 

*  As  a  sea-side,  or  rather  sea-midst  place  of  habitation,  Scilly 
is  a  most  charming  spot.  Everything  is  strange  and  ever}'- 
thing    is    beautiful.      The    smallness    of    scale    forbids   the 
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grandeur  which  results  from  height  and  mass,  but  the  sea, 
being  the  unbroken  Atlantic,  surpasses  most  other  portions 
of  English  coast.  Here  and  there,  however,  are  headlands 
of  magnificent  rocks,  not  towering  to  a  great  height  above 
the  water — the  highest  perpendicular  cliff  being,  I  should 
think,  very  little  above  a  hundred  feet, — but  made  of  single 
blocks  of  granite,  and,  from  their  proportions  to  the  neigh- 
bouring and  general  features  of  the  scenery,  producing  all  the 
effect  of  much  more  lofty  rocks  on  a  coast  of  greater  elevation. 

*  The  place  I  have  in  my  mind's  ^^^  is  Peninnis  Head,  close  to 
which  is  Pitt's  Parlour,  and  there  are  the  most  striking  scenes, 
of  rock  and  breakers.  The  sea  comes  in,  even  when  there  is 
little  wind,  in  huge  waves,  which  rush  up  the  steep  and 
narrow  chasms  among  the  rocks  in  a  splendid  combination  of 
colours :  blue  before  it  reaches  the  rock,  green  when  it 
breaks,  and  the  whitest  foam  among  all.  But  the  finest 
thing  to  see  is  the  pouring  of  the  waves  off  the  rocks  as  it 
recedes.  It  comes  back  in  a  countless  number  of  little  water- 
falls, soon  leaving  the  stone  clear,  but  only  to  be  covered  again 
by  the  next  wave.  The  shape  of  the  rocks,  owing  to  the 
action  of  wind  and  water,  is  extraordinarily  varied,  and  at 
times  supremely  grotesque  and  curious.  A  great  many  are 
said,  in  the  old  accounts  of  Scilly,  to  be  Druidical  remains, 
**  seats  of  the  Archdruid,"  "altars,"  "  basins  to  catch  the  pure 
water  of  heaven,"  and  a  lot  of  other  sentimental  and  purely 
imaginary  nonsense,  such  as  is  talked  respecting  nothing  so 
much  as  Celtic  antiquities.  It  is  now  certainly  proved  that 
nearly  all  these  '*  monuments  "  are  natural.  Even  the  regular 
oval  basins,  half  full  of  rain-water,  are  the  work  of  the  water 
itself.  These  are  very  singular.  On  the  top  of  the  hardest 
rocks  are  depressions  filled  with  cold,  clear  water,  some  of 
them  almost  large  and  deep  enough  to  bathe  in. 

*The  beauty  of  Scilly  lies  mostly  on  the  coast;  but  then 
Scilly  mostly  is  coast.  St.  Mary's,  the  largest  island,  is  only 
nine  miles  round,  and  nowhere  two  miles  from  sea  to  sea. 
There  are  scarcely  any  trees,  except  in  one  very  pretty  little 
bit  called  Holy  Vale.  Still  the  place  is  fertile.  Wheat  is 
grown  in  considerable  quantities,  but  only  where  the  soil  is 
unfavourable  to  the  peculiar  crop  of  early  vegetables  grovv^n 
for  the  London  market.  A  few  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared, 
but  not  enough  to  supply  a  regular  meat-market.     Those  who 
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have  beasts  to  kill  arrange  with  people  to  take  the  meat,  and 
do  not  send  it  to  butchers'  shops.  I  do  not  think  there  is  such 
a  thing  on  the  islands.  Wild-flowers,  especially  ferns,  are 
numerous.  Gorse  is  everywhere,  and  in  flower  must  form  a 
magnificent  spectacle.  The  general  aspect  is,  however,  bare 
and  bleak,  owing  probably  to  the  shortness  of  the  grass  and  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  trees.  The  climate  is  very  equable, 
having  sea-breezes  from  whatever  point  the  wind  may  blow. 
It  is  sometimes  cold  in  the  evenings. 

*  One  of  the  prettiest  views  in  Scilly  is  to  be  had  from  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  I  am  writing.  The  semi-circle 
of  islands  is  nearly  all  visible,  rising — blue  or  green  according 
to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere — from  the  very  edge  of  the  sea. 
The  pool  and  roads  of  St.  Mary's,  with  a  few  small  craft  in  the 
first  and  two  or  three  larger  vessels  in  the  latter,  lie  between 
us  and  the  opposite  shore,  formed  of  the  islands  of  Tresco, 
Bryher,  Samson,  and  St.  Martin's,  with  several  prominent 
rocks  and  small  islands.  St.  Agnes,  the  only  other  inhabited 
island,  is  round  the  corner,  forming  the  other  side  to  St.  Mary's 
Sound,  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  roads.  Crow  Sound,  the 
other,  is  part  of  our  prospect.  The  sea  when  calm  looks  like 
a  lake  among  the  hills.  The  whole  scene  suggests  the  notion 
that  Scilly  is  the  broken  crater  of  a  long-silent  volcano.  The 
slightest  wind  is  enough  to  cause  a  noisy  and  beautiful  dashing 
of  the  waves  on  the  rocks  which  edge  the  basin,  as  well  as  a 
roll  on  the  sand  just  below  the  house. 

'  On  Saturday,  when  the  wind  was  very  high,  we  could  see 
the  breakers  on  the  farther  shore  of  Samson  dashing  clean 
over  the  island  in  fountains  of  foam.  We  could  not  discern 
the  sea,  but  only  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water.  The  coast  is 
studded  with  light-houses,  but  still  shipwrecks  are  common. 
One  of  the  Penzance-packets  was  lost  on  the  rocks  just  out 
of  the  pool  a  week  or  two  ago  ;  the  masts  are  still  visible. 
Twenty  lives  were  lost.  This  happened  in  calm  weather  and 
in  broad  daylight. 

'  I  hope  you  appreciate  the  length  of  this  letter.  You  shall 
have  another  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
inhabitants,  before  I  leave,  if  I  can  manage  it. 

^  Give  my  love  to  Nellie,  and  believe  me, 

*  Your  loving  brother, 

^B.  A.  Gregory.' 
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To  his  mother  : 

*SciLLY,  August  \%th. 

*  My  very  dear  Mamma, — As  my  last  letter  would  probably 
make  you  anxious  for  another,  and  as  the  mail  leaves  early 
to-morrow  morning,  I  must  write  you  a  line  or  two  this  even- 
ing, though  it  is  Sunday. 

'  This  morning  I  went  with  tied-up  face  to  chapel.  It's  an 
old-fashioned,  uncomfortable  building,  but  musters  a  good 
congregation.  Sermon  very  fair  and  bearable.  To-night  I 
shall  solace  myself  with  my  venerable  Founder's  sermons, 
being  afraid  to  go  out. 

'  The  Conference  news  is  welcome.  The  Education  debate 
pleases  me  much.  Has  no  discussion  taken  place  on  the 
Universities  or  the  Schools  ?' 

To  his  younger  sister : 

'  SCILLY,   August  2lst. 

'Dear  Nellie, — Yesterday  afternoon  we  went  to  a  part  of 
the  island  of  St.  Mary's  I  had  not  yet  seen.  It  is  wilder  and 
more  desolate  than  the  rest,  and  is  known  as  ''  the  back  of  the 
country."  Great  part  of  it  is  quite  abandoned  to  fern,  furze, 
and  blackberries.  The  latter  were  plentiful  enough.  Our 
walk  led  us  along  the  shores  of  the  Sound.  There  is  scarcely 
a  mile  of  sea  between  the  two  shores,  and  that  was  like  glass, 
except  where  it  broke  on  the  rocks.  There  are  some  splendid 
piles  of  sharp  and  ragged  rock,  covered  with  lichens,  and 
with  a  foaming  tide  at  their  feet.  Being  on  comparatively 
high  ground,  we  could  overlook  the  further  islands,  and  see 
the  distant  parts  of  what,  from  most  points  of  view,  appear 
like  one  or  two  pieces  of  land.  Then  we  got  down  to  the 
shore.  The  scene  was  very  fine  as  the  land  behind  us  rose 
up  steeply  one  mass  of  colour  from  heath,  grass,  gorse,  and 
rocks.  One  great  charm  of  Scilly  is  incessant  variety. 
Almost  every  turn  opens  an  entirely  new  view.  The  frequent 
turns  of  the  coast,  the  irregular,  steep,  and  tolerably  lofty  hills, 
the  many  islands  scattered  round,  and  the  rocky  character 
of  them  all,  cause  the  place  to  be  broken  up  into  any  number 
of  pretty  little  pictures.  Yesterday,  too,  for  a  great  part  of 
our  walk  the  town  and  harbour,  with  its  fishing  smacks  and 
small  boats  and  one  or  two  large  foreign  vessels,  were  in  sight. 
The  town  stands  partly  on  two  steep  hills,   but  mainly  on  a 
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low  isthmus  which  joins  one  of  them,  which  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  to  the  mainland.  Behind  the  town,  as 
well  as  in  front,  the  sea  comes  right  into  the  midst.  The 
houses  are  built  so  close  to  the  water's  edge  that  from  the 
other  side  of  the  bay  they  seem  to  rise  out  of  it. 

'  A  windmill,  not  of  the  English,  but  of  the  Portuguese  type, 
and  sufficiently  foreign-looking,  a  signal  station,  and  a  sort  of 
wind  observatory,  with  the  church  and  the  castle,  form  a  ring 
of  prominent  objects  rising  on  to  the  hills  behind  the  tow^n. 
The  castle  is  only  a  coast-guard  house,  and  is  of  no  great  age ; 
still  it  serves  to  improve  the  view. 

'The  grounds  of  the  castle,  popularly  styled  "the  garrison," 
are  left  quite  wild,  and  are  amongst  the  prettiest  bits  of  the 
island.  Sundry  uncommon  ferns  grow  in  Scilly,  of  which  I 
will  try  to  bring  Mamma  a  root  or  two.  The  great  botanical 
curiosity  is  the  mesembryanthemum — a  large-stalked  and  leaved 
greenhouse-plant,  bearing  a  flower  like  a  white  chrysanthemum, 
which  covers  any  old  wall  it  can  find.  Sea-pinks  are  plentiful. 
Of  course  thick  mountain-grass  is  not  the  stuff  that  grows  on 
common-place  fields.  A  little  wheat  is  grown,  and  oats,  but 
not  much,  early  potatoes  being  the  favourite  crop.  This  is 
the  solitary  sphere  of  Scillonian  enterprise,  except  sundry 
forms  of  sea-faring  and  trading. 

*  We  live  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  life  here.  The  only  trace 
of  our  remoteness  is  a  slightly  excessive  predominance  of  salt - 
beef  at  dinner.  Fresh  meat  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
The  apples  and  clotted  cream  are  very  fine. 

*  Our  manner  of  life  is  to  read  all  the  morning,  go  out  soon 
after  dinner  and  again  in  the  evening,  and  work  for  an  hour 
or  so  again  before  supper,  which  is  at  ten.' 

*  Scilly,  August  2%th. 

*My  very  dear  Mamma, — Yesterday  we  went  to  Tresco 
and  visited  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Smith's  house.  They  are  ver}^ 
fine  and  ingeniously  laid  out,  with  curious  effects  in  certain 
places.  For  instance,  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey  stand  in  the 
midst  with  the  tombs  of  the  abbey  chapel  among  the  flowers. 
They  have  been  utilised  as  receptacles  of  roots  and  plants. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  good  rock-work,  for  which  ot 
course  there  is  great  facility.  Ferns  and  other  Scillonian 
natives  are  intermingled  with  rare  species  from  hotter  climates 
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which,  in  Scilly,  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air.  Prickly  pears, 
small  kinds  of  aloes,  etc.,  give  a  foreign  appearance  to  the  hill- 
side. The  whole  garden  is  steep  and  laid  out  in  terraces,  with 
plenty  of  steps  and  stone-work.  Trees  are  plentiful,  but  will 
not  grow  to  any  great  height ;  so  pampas-grass,  Indian  canes, 
camellias,  geraniums,  and  fuchsias  are  nearly  as  tall  as  the 
limes  and  oaks.  Aloes  and  yuccas,  cactuses,  and  such-like 
things  are  almost  too  numerous.  None  of  the  aloes  were  in 
flower.  The  fuchsias,  geraniums,  and  ice-plants  are  the 
peculiar  beauties  of  the  place.  They  could  not  be  grown 
elsewhere  in  such  beauty.  Geraniums,  indeed,  are  wonder- 
fully fine  all  over  the  islands,  and  such  as  you,  who  live 
in  what  the  Bryanite  parson  to-night  called  "  the  other 
island,"  cannot  conceive.  They  run  up  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  like  creepers,  and  are  used  to  cover  porches,  and 
in  one  or  two  cases  the  whole  of  the  house.  The  iris, 
which  they  say  will  not  flourish  out  of  Scilly,  is  very  fine. 
They  grow  generally  in  masses,  of  a  bright  green,  several 
yards  together.  The  flowers  are  of  various  colours,  and 
more  like  chrysanthemums  than  anything  else,  though  some 
look  like  daisies.  When  the  flowers  are  at  their  best,  the 
green  leaves  are  quite  hidden  in  yellow,  purple,  crimson, 
orange  and  white  blossoms ;  very  brilliant  as  they  grow,  but 
not  specially  fine  in  nosegays. 

*A  strange  effect  is  produced  in  the  gardens  by  employing 
the  figure-heads  of  old  and  shipwrecked  vessels  to  ornament 
the  buildings  and  to  appear  at  the  end  of  long  avenues.  They 
are  covered  with  a  sort  of  sand,  so  as  to  look  like  stone.  The 
house  itself  is  built  in  the  cyclopian  style  for  the  most  part, 
the  dwelling-rooms  of  squared  stones,  the  out-buildings  of 
rough  blocks  piled  up  just  as  they  came  to  hand. 

'  The  paternal  government  of  the  Lord  Proprietor  was  illus- 
trated by  what  I  heard  yesterday.  At  one  time  he  was  very 
much  bent  on  making  the  folks  go  to  church,  and  used  to  sit 
of  a  Sunday  morning,  in  his  room  at  Tresco,  behind  a  powerful 
telescope,  and  observe  the  door  of  St.  Mary's  Church  some 
two  miles  off. 

*  The  folks  are  really  high  in  the  scale  of  Methodist  Societies 
for  sense  and  thought.     It  is  complained  they  are  too  critical. 

The  two  families  of  B 's  would   be  leading  men  in  town 

Circuits,    and    several  of  the   shopkeepers  and   captains   are 
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earnest,  sensible  people.  The  work  is  physically  easy,  though 
the  same  congregation  is  constantly  before  the  minister.  The 
outlying  islands,  except  one  very  small  place,  are  conceded  to 
the  Bible  Christians,  who  keep  three  ministers  on  the  islands. 
The  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  persons  of  weak  health. 
The  remoteness  is,  I  suppose,  the  great  objection.  But  it  is 
far  preferable  to  a  small  Wiltshire  or  Dorsetshire  Circuit. 
Visitors  are  not  uncommon.  I  have  met  two  persons  who 
ordinarily  live  in  London/ 

To  his  eldest  sistef  : 

*SciLLY,  September  Zth. 

*  My  VERY  DEAR  PoLLiE, — The  delectable  uncertainty  of  the 
Little  Western  makes  it  necessary  to  "  seize  the  skirts  of  happy 
chance,"  and  write  while  there  is  a  possibility  of  sending  the 
letter.  I  have  twice  planned  to  write  in  time  for  the  sailing  of 
the  packet  on  the  appointed  day,  and  found  that  she  either 
sailed  at  some  other  time,  or  did  not  set  sail  at  all.  Yesterday, 
by  way  of  making  up  for  not  coming  on  Thursday,  she  came 
twice. 

'The  last  week  has  been  splendid.  The  beginning  brought 
us  the  heaviest  weather  we  have  had  since  I  have  been  here. 
To  my  inexperienced  eyes  it  seemed  very  rough  indeed  ;  but 
the  boatmen  called  it  only  a  "  windtop,"  which  strange  ex- 
pression means  something  less  than  half  a  gale.  It  was  strong 
enough,  however,  to  keep  the  packet  at  Penzance.  The  sea 
on  the  rocks  was  very  fine,  not  equal,  I  am  told,  to  a  winter 
ground  swell,  but  still  such  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  non- 
Scillonians.  The  waves  broke  over  the  rocks  in  a  way  that 
was  almost  awful.  A  great  wave  would  come  in,  fling  itself 
on  a  rock,  rise  high  above  it,  and  send  masses  of  foam, and 
spray  far  inland.  Up  on  the  high  cliffs  again,  it  was  a  splendid 
sight  to  look  down  on  the  bays  and  gullies  among  the  rocks 
and  see  the  turmoil  and  boiling  of  the  waves  in  the  narrow 
spaces.' 

To  his  youngest  sister,  on  the  same  day  : 

'SciLLY,  September  Zth, 
'  My  very  dear  Annie, — I    have  made  sundry    ineffectual 
resolutions   to   answer   your   letter,    but  engagements,  inter- 
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ruptions,  excursions,  visitors,  and  one  thing  and  another^  have 
prevented  me  from  getting  spare  minutes  enough. 

*  The  information  given  in  your  letter  interested  me  very 
much.  I  am  glad  that  your  hohday  studies  have  procured  you 
advancement  in  French.  Stick  to  it;  and  take  care  not  to  trans- 
late loosely,  or  to  guess  at  sentences  without  really  knowing 
what  the  words  mean.  As  to  your  troubles  in  arithmetic,  I  can 
sympathise  fully  with  you,  for  I  went  through  the  same  in  my 
time.  The  only  advice  I  can  give  you  is  to  be  sure  and  not 
lose  your  head  in  working  sums,  and  always  try  to  find  out 
why  you  do  anything.  Also  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  Don't 
try  to  take  it  all  in  at  once,  but  understand  each  step  of  a 
process  before  you  try  to  make  out  the  next.  You  must  work 
at  arithmetic,  for  without  it  you  cannot  get  on  either  in  Examina- 
tions or  in  life. 

*  We've  had  a  glorious  time  here  the  last  week  or  so. 
We  went  out  twice  to  Penninis  and  Pitt's  Parlour,  the  finest 
rocks  on  St.  Mary's.  The  sight  was  magnificent,  especially 
on  the  second  day,  when  the  wind  was  harder  and  the  sea 
more  agitated  from  the  continuance  of  the  disturbance.  Pitt's 
Parlour  is  a  small  platform  which  you  reach  through  a  sort  of 
arch  among  the  leaning  rocks.  It  is  about  the  middle  of  a  splen- 
did cliff  of  granite,  some  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and 
almost  sheer  perpendicular ;  so  that  you  have  some  sixty  feet 
of  precipice  on  either  hand,  and  about  the  same  depth  to  look 
down  upon  the  water.  The  water  occupies  a  narrow  gully 
about  ten  feet  across,  but  widening  in  a  little  while  out  to  the 
sea.  The  other  side  consists  of  lower  and  more  sloping  rocks, 
and  a  projecting  piece  about  thirty  feet  high  shuts  out  the 
sight  of  the  sea  beyond  it.  The  waves  roll  in  at  the  mouth 
and  dash  up  the  gully  almost  to  your  feet,  filling  it  as  they 
come  in,  and  then  running  back  in  magnificent  white  water- 
falls. At  the  same  time  the  waves  that  break  on  the  project- 
ing point  fall  over  in  huge  masses  of  foam  and  spray  into  the 
caldron  below.  The  breakers  on  the  more  exposed  rocks  rose 
at  times  fully  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  were  apparently 
about  forty  feet  across  ;  so  you  may  fancy  the  magnificent  bulk 
of  water  that  fell  plump  into  the  basin  below  us. 

'  Only  a  few  yards  from  this  place  is  Penninis,  a  semi-circular 
bay  with  a  tolerably  wide  opening,  where  the  full  roll  of  the 
waves  was  unbroken.     The  boiling  effect  of  the  rising  and 
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falling  water  was  even  finer  here  than  at  Pitt's  Parlour.  But 
the  peculiar  feature  of  the  scene  was  Penninis  Point,  a  narrow 
fantastic  ledge  of  high  rocks,  which  formed  one  side  of  the 
bay,  quite  shutting  out  the  sea.  Every  now  and  then  there 
would  come  through  the  clefts  and  openings  high  up  in  these 
rocks  a  magnificent  cataract,  caused  by  the  breaking,  on  the 
other  side,  of  some  unseen  wave.  The  whole  scene  was 
extremely  impressive  ;  we  climbed  up  to  a  ledge  on  one  side 
of  the  bay,  lay  down,  and  observed  the  waves  at  our  ease — to 
have  stood  near  enough  to  the  edge  to  see  over  it  would  have 
been  dangerous. 

'Of  course  the  spray  was  falling  heavily  all  the  time.  The 
second  day  it  rained  somewhat  hard,  but  Frank  and  I  went 
out  to  see  the  waves,  and  went  down  over  the  rocks  to  the 
mouth  of  a  small  cavern,  where,  being  close  to  the. sea  and  in 
among  good  rocks,  the  sight  was  very  fine.  The  waves  were 
bigger  than  anywhere  else,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were 
quite  wet  through  with  the  heavily  falling  spray.  It  came 
down,  after  a  great  wave  had  broken,  like  a  shower  bath  on  your 
head.  We  went  home  and  got  a  change  of  clothes,  and  agreed 
that  the  sight  was  well  worth  the  wettmg. 

'  On  Friday  we  went  on  an  excursion  to  the  Northern  Islands, 
and  every  one  was  astonished  to  find   the  sea  so  calm.     We 

went  in  a  boat  of  Mr.  B 's,  with  a  man  and  two  lads  to 

row  us.  There  were  nine  of  us  altogether.  We  went  across 
under  sail,  and  had  an  amusing  passage  through  a  channel  of 
shallow  water;  the  tide  was  low,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
narrowest  shave  that  we  got  across.  To  have  stuck  would  have 
meant  either  two  hours'  confinement  till  the  tide  rose,  or  a 
wade  of  half  a  mile  ashore,  not  without  danger  from  the 
number  of  pools  in  the  bottom  of  the  channel.  Happily  we 
got  over,  and  then  profited  by  the  lowness  of  the  tide  to  land 
on  Shipman's  Head — a  finer  pile  of  rocks  than  anything  in  St. 

Mary's.     Mr.  B even  had   only    been  there  once  before. 

We  had  a  fine  climb,  and  a  splendid  view  of  the  islands  and 
sea  from  the  top.  The  Head  is  almost  the  extreme  northern 
point  of  the  group,  and  is  connected  by  a  passage,  just  too  broad 
to  jump,  with  the  island  of  Bryher.  We  can  only  get  from 
the  Head  to  the  island  at  low  water,  and  that  only  in  one 
place. 

*  When  we  came  back  to  the  boat  we  found  a  man  with  a 
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"code"  of  crawfish,  lobsters,  and  crabs,  just  coming  on  shore. 
The  corle  is  a  big  box  used  to  keep  lobsters,  etc.,  in  till 
there  are  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  take  them  to  St. 
Mary's  to  meet  the  smack  which  will  convey  them  to  London. 
There  were  about  fifty  big  fish  splashing  and  crashing  against 
each  other  in  this  corle,  and  the  sight  was  most  curious. 
From  Bryher  we  went  across  to  Tresco ;  had  a  picnic-dinner 
at  the  foot  of  an  old  tower  called  Cromwell's  Castle.  It  was 
built  by  Blake  when  he  reduced  the  Scilly  Islands — 
the  last  place  to  hold  out  for  King  Charles.  After  dinner 
we  explored  the  castle  and  the  greater  part  of  the  island, 
which  is  very  fine.  The  northern  rocks  are  bolder  and  larger 
than  those  of  the  southern  coast.  One  curiosity  of  Tresco  is 
that,  small  as  the  island  is,  it  contains  a  freshwater  lake  nearly 
the  size  of  Rostherne.  Of  course  it  cuts  the  island  almost  in 
two.  After  a  most  delicious  day  we  sailed  back  to  St.  Mary's. 
Altogether  it  was  the  best  day's  exploring  I  have  done  since  I 
have  been  here.  .  .  . 

'  Your  loving  brother, 

^  B.  A.  Gregory.' 

To  his  younger  sister : 

'  Scilly,  September  \2th. 

*My  dear  Nellie, — We  have  been  on  a  long  excursion 
to-day  to  what  are  called  the  Eastern  Islands,  a  pretty  group 
of  some  seven  or  eight  uninhabited  islets  that  lie  off  the 
further  end  of  St.  Mary's,  and  form  one  link  in  the  chain  that 
makes  the  harbour  of  Scilly.  Two  men  were  with  us  to 
manage  the  boat,  and  at  times  some  of  us  helped.  We  went 
first  to  Nor  Nor,  a  steep  little  islet  painfully  distinguished 
as  the  scene  of  the  wreck  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  one  of  the 
Penzance-packets.  The  ill-fated  steamer  still  lies  hard  and 
fast,  a  complete  wreck,  on  the  rocks.  She  was  lost  on  a 
perfectly  calm  day,  through  the  incompetence  of  a  man  who 
undertook  to  steer  her  through  a  little-used  channel,  in  order 
to  show  the  passengers  the  beauty  of  the  place.  She  struck 
some  distance  from  Nor  Nor,  but  providentially  drifted  ashore. 
If  she  had  gone  down  where  she  struck,  almost  every  one 
must  have  been  drowned ;  as  it  was  no  lives  were  lost.  We 
picnicked  on  the  slope  of  a  splendid  hill,  rocky  and  covered 
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with  sea-pinks,  which  make  of  their  roots  the  softest  and  finest 
turf. 

*  After  dinner  we  explored  a  little  of  an  island  connected 
with  Nor  Nor  at  low  water,  and  then  rowed  across  to  St, 
Martin's,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Scilly  Islands.  We  walked 
up  to  the  village  or  town,  and  saw  the  view  from  one  or  two 
points  which  are  specially  striking,  and  present  quite  a  fresh 
aspect  of  Scilly,  showing  some  part  of  almost  every  island, 
and  making  the  harbour  seem  almost  completely  land-locked. 
Then  we  rowed  home,  and  I  took  an  oar.  It  was  a  long  hard 
pull,  but  I  seem  all  the  better  for  the  exercise.  Having  four 
oars  and  a  mizzen-sail,  we  got  home,  in  spite  of  five  heavy 
passengers,  in  about  an  hour.' 


To  his  eldest  sister : 


'Scilly,  September  17M. 


*  My  very  dear  Pollie, — 

*  »  *  *  * 

'  My  conscience  is  quite  easy  as  to  the  amount  of  work  I  have 
given  to  Frank.  Our  normal  amount  has  been  seven  hours  a 
day;  but  interruptions,  for  which  I  am  not  responsible,  are 
frequent. 

'  Our  excursion  to  St.  Agnes  w^as  very  enjoyable.  It  is  a 
wild,  bare  island  to  the  west  of  St.  Mary's,  full  of  fine  rocks 
and  bays,  with  a  splendid  view  of  the  immense  number  of 
islets  and  bare  rocks  that  lie  between  it  and  the  Bishop's 
Lighthouse.  It  was  among  them  that  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
four  ships  of  war,  and  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  were 
lost.  Skeletons  and  the  traces  of  the  wreck  are  still  found  on 
digging  in  the  larger  islets.  Seen  towards  sunset,  with  the 
two  lighthouses  (there  is  one  on  St.  Agnes  itself)  just  lighted, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  impressive  landscapes  even 
in  Scilly.  We  went  up  the  St.  Agnes  lighthouse  and  saw  the 
whole  economy  of  it. 

'St.  Agnes  is  the  wildest  island  inhabited.  The  men  are 
the  best  pilots  in  Scilly,  and  the  people  are  very  superstitious. 

One  of  Mr.   B 's  men  who   comes  from  St.   Agnes   was 

with  us,  and  told  us  a  good  many  strange  things.  He  says 
he  has  heard  his  grandfather  describe  the  time,  during  the 
War  of  Independence,  when  on  the  alarm  of  a  French  vessel 
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the  whole  population  would  hurry  across  to  St.  Mary's,  and  go- 
back  to  find  the  island  plundered  of  everything.  Nearly 
every  one  on  St.  Agnes  is  called  Hicks,  so  that  surnames  are 
seldom  used.     The  practice  of  nicknames  is  in  full  use. 

•The    other  day,  when  we  were   at    Bryher,    Mr.    B 

asked  the  boatman  whether  he  knew  any  one  likely  to  have 
crabs  for  sale.  The  answer  was  :  "  There's  a  man  we  call  Cock 
Robin.  I  don't  know  what  his  real  name  is."  He  himself 
was  a  Bryher  man.  They  don't  call  men  by  their  nick- 
names to  their  faces ;  yet  a  lad  may  grow  up  without  ever 
hearing  the  real  name  of  a  neighbour.  One  man  rejoiced  in 
the  title  of  Treacle-breeches. 

*  The  men  of  the  different  islands  are  quite  unlike  each  other 
in  appearance  and  speech,  not  so  much  in  dialect  as  in  tone. 
St.  Agnes  produces  tall,  dark  men,  sometimes  of  most  por- 
tentous blackness ;  the  other  islanders  say  they  are  of  Spanish 
or  Turkish  race,  descended  from  shipwrecked  seamen.     But  Mr. 

B 's  store-clerk,  a  very  intelligent  man,  says  they  all  come 

from  St.  Just.  As  they  live  an  isolated  life  even  yet,  and  still 
more  in  former  generations,  and  marry  only  among  themselves, 
the  peculiarities  of  a  single  family  may  soon  get  perpetuated 
and  intensified.  The  Bryher  men  are  shortish,  and  light- 
haired,  but  very  strong-built.  St.  Martin's  is  peopled  by  a 
race  of  preternaturally  grave  aspect.  When  I  first  preached 
in  St.  Mary's  pulpit,  I  was  struck  with  the  shortness  of  most 
of  the  people.  Scarcely  a  tall  man  was  there.  Another 
peculiarity  is  that  the  men  in  the  congregation  outnumbered 
the  women.  Of  course  there  the  peculiarities  are  less  than  in 
the  off  islands. 

*  I  have  been  on  all  the  inhabited  islands  and  seen  nearly 
the  whole  group,  while  with  St.  Mary's  I  am  pretty  thoroughly 
acquainted.' 

To  the  same : 

*SciLLY,  September  lyd. 

*  My  very  dear  Pollie, — On  Saturday  we  got  up  an  original 
excursion  of  our  own.  We  determined  to  explore  thoroughly 
that  remarkable  hole  called  by  the  name  of  "  Izza-cum-pucca." 
We  provided  ourselves  with  candles  fastened  to  pieces  of 
wood,  with  matches,  and  a  coil  of  rope.  Izza-cum-pucca  is  a 
series  of  caverns,  passages,   descents,   and   squeezes,^  formed 
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not  in  solid  rock,  but  in  a  great  number  of  huge  loose  stones. 
The  sea  comes  into  it  all  at  very  high  tides,  but  as  a  rule, 
covers  only  the  bottom.  It  rolls,  and  roars,  and  thunders 
among  the  caverns  in  a  most  magnificent  way.  You  see 
through  the  interstices  of  the  rocks  far  below  you.  .Nobody 
fell  into  it,  and  indeed  with  decent  caution  there  is  no  danger. 
Two  of  us  lost  our  candles,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  float  backwards  and  forwards  beneath  our  feet,  quite 
irrecoverable.  After  exploring  all  the  passages  we  went  oft 
up  the  rocks  above.  Frank  had  his  hat  blown  away  on  the 
summit,  so  we  all  made  a  circuit  of  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and 
found   the  hat  in  a  crevice,  but  only  succeeded  in  knocking  it 

down  into   the  sea,  and  sending  Mr.  H 's  coil  of  new  cord 

after  it,  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  the  hat.' 

Alfred  preached  a  few  times  in  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
chapel,  St.  Mary's. 

He  also  often  preached  in  the  north  of  London  during  the 
vacations  which  he  spent  at  home,  receiving  regular  appoint- 
ments on  the  plan  of  the  Stoke  Newington  Circuit,  and 
occasionally  taking  the  work  of  Nonconformist  ministers  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

On  his  return  to  Oxford  he  wrote  thus  to  his  newly 
married  sister,  Mrs.  Alexander  P.  Fiddian,  of  Cardiff": 

'Oxford,  Odoberi6th,  1872. 

'  My  very  dear  Pollie, — You  are,  I  suppose,  by  this  time 
fairly  settled  in  your  new  home,  and  beginning  to  experience 
what  every-day  married  life,  without  excitement  and  novelty, 
is  like.  I  hope  the  house  and  surroundings  and  first  aspect 
of  Cardiff  society  make  a  favourable  impression  on  you. 
Don't  imagine  that  I  want  to  suggest  that  love  in  a  hovel  or 
on  a  desert  island  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
woman.  Still  people  do  live  more  comfortably  in  a  decent 
house  with  modern  contrivances  ;  and  man,  even  married  man, 
is  still  "  a  social  animal." 

*  Does  the  Cardiff"  market  suit  you  ?  and  do  your  powers  of 
economic  housekeeping  find  free  scope  ?  Or  does  the  distress- 
ing newness  and  redness  of  your  "  Mrs.  Beeton "  begin  to 
wear  off"? 
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'Permit  me  to  suggest  that  the  garden  admits  of  an 
improvement.  I  expounded  to  Alec  at  great  length  the 
possibility  of  utilising  the  wall  for  the  training  of  fruit-trees 
and  creepers,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  wall-flowers  and 
stone-crop.  As  to  the  front  of  the  house  :  that,  so  far  as  I 
recollect,  is  a  waste  howling  wilderness,  abandoned  to  grass, 
evergreens,  and  respectability. 

*  This  term  I  hope  to  get  a  pupil  or  two,  to  make  me  obliged 
to  do  certain  things,  and  then  the  rest  of  my  time  will  fall  into 
its  place.  I  have  spoken  to  one  or  two  of  the  dons,  and  to  my 
acquaintance  at  large ;  but  so  far  nothing  has  come  of  it. 

'My  duties  as  unofficial  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Under- 
graduates have  taken  some  time.  Four  new  Methodists  have 
come  up  this  term.  Two  of  them  are  memberSy  one  of  them 
being  the  Maidstone  brother  with  whom  I  have  been  in 
communication  some  time.  The  other  only  arrived  in  England 
a  week  ago  from  the  Academy  of  Colombo,  Ceylon,  where 
"  only  man  is  vile."  This  man,  however,  is  not  at  all  "  vile," 
but  very  much  otherwise.  His  native  tongue  is  Portuguese, 
but  he  speaks  English  as  well.  He  must  be  a  thorough-going 
Methodist,  for  he  went  to  the  week-night  service  the  first 
night  he  spent  in  Oxford,  I  had  a  walk  with  him  this  after- 
noon, and  found  him  a  pleasant  companion. 

'The  other  two  are  now  "  unattached."  Whether  they 
are  likely  to  excel  their  brethren  in  that  unfortunate  status 
can't  be  said  as  yet. 

'  Your  loving  brother, 

'B.  A.  Gregory.* 

To  his  younger  sister  shortly  after  his  elder  sister's  marriag^^  : 

'  My  very  dear  Nellie, — I  promise  you  you  shall  hear  from 
me  as  frequently  as  Pollie  did ;  and  I  shall  expect  from  you  a 
correspondingly  large  number  of  letters.  You  must  tell  me 
how  things  go  on  at  home,  and  how  the  duties  of  your  station 
impress  and  affect  you.  And  when  you  have  time,  but  not  to 
your  inconvenience,  send  me  a  Latin  exercise  or  two,  which 
I  will  return  with  corrections  and  notes.  Also  don't  hesitate  to 
ask  me  about  anything  connected  with  your  reading  in  which  I 
can  help  you.  Let  me  know  what  books  you  are  reading,  and 
how  you  like  them.  But  don't  tax  yourself  to  read  just  at 
present.     You  are  sure  to  find  your  time  taken  up  with  house- 
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work.     Wait  till  you  get  into  the  way  of  it  before  you  begin 
to  study  regularly. 

'  I  hope  to  get  one  or  two  pupils,  just  to  keep  my  hand  in, 
and  bring  me  in  a  little  cash.* 

To  the  same  : 

*  November  20th. 

'My  very  dear  Nellie, — With  this  I  send  you  a  birthday 
present — a  book — Gray's  Poems,  which  requires  no  recom- 
mendation. Everybody  ought  to  know  it,  and  if  possible  to 
have  it.  As  Gray  is  one  of  the  most  classical  and  learned  of 
English  poets,  no  notes  on  him  would  be  complete  which  did 
not  explain  the  allusions,  imitations,  etc.,  that  are  in  him.  I 
thought  it  well  to  send  you  the  best  edition  within  the  reach 
of  my  purse.  You  learned  people  at  Beechholme  cannot  long 
be  mystified  by  a  classical  quotation.  There  is  noth — noth — 
(you  see,  I  stammer  even  on  paper)  nothing  to  tell  you  about 
up  here.  I  had  a  long  day's  out  yesterday,  preaching  at  Islip 
(five  miles)  and  Chorlton  (eight  miles  off). 

'  You  don't  take  any  interest  in  schools  and  forms,  or  in 
anticipations  of  skating,  so  this  letter  comes  to  an  end.' 

Besides  the  lectures  in  his  own  college,  Alfred  assiduously 
attended  those  of  some  University  professors,  and  of  the 
tutors  of  several  other  colleges.  Of  these  he  took  almost 
exhaustive  notes,  which  he  copied  into  books.  All  these 
books  are  still  in  my  possession.  No  lectures  had  a  more 
powerful  attraction  for  him  than  those  of  Max  Muller  in  1868 — 
on  account  of  both  their  subject  and  their  mode  of  treatment — 
two  series.  Comparative  Mythology  and  The  Principles  of  Latin 
Etymology.  He  has  left  copious  and  carefully  arranged  notes  of 
the  lectures  of  Mr.  Creighton,  of  Merton  College,  two  series, 
Roman  History  and  The  Roman  Empire;  those  of  Mr.  Monro, 
of  Oriel,  two  series,  in  1869  and  1870;  those  of  Mr.  Fowler, 
of  Lincoln,  two  series,  in  1870  and  1871 ;  those  of  Mr.  Wallace, 
of  Merton,  in  187 1  ;  Mr.  Cape's  lectures,  two  series,  on  The 
Conception  of  Citizenship  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  on  Ideas  of 
International  Morality  in  Greece,  in  1870;  Professor  Bright's 
lectures  on  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History;  and  those  of  IMr.  A. 
Watson,  in  1870.     Add  to  these  the  very  able  lectures  of  the 
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tutors  of  his  own  college.  He  also  put  himself  under  the 
training  of  the  veteran  Professor  of  Logic,  Mr.  Wall. 

All  this  tends  to  prove  the  ample  tutorial  and  professorial 
appliances  and  the  abundant  teaching-power  possessed  by 
our  oldest  University,  a  fact  which  has  been  ignorantly 
questioned. 

Alfred's  College  Essays  are  also  happily  preserved.  The 
very  titles  of  most  of  them  indicate  a  width  of  philosophic 
reading  and  thinking.  The  earlier,  however,  are  not  philo- 
sophical : 

Some  of  the  Obvious  Contrasts  between  Ancient   and  Modern    History 

(March,  1868). 
The  Itinerary  of  Rutilius  Claudius  (April). 
On  Roman  Satire  (May). 
Pliny's  Epistles  (June). 

October^  1869. 

Marks  of  Age  in  Inscriptions. 
The  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Alphabet. 
The  Epitaphs  of  the  Old  Latin  Poets. 
Education  at  Rome  under  the  Republic. 
The  Iliad. 

Easter  Term,  1870. 
Generic  Morality. 

Various  Theories  of  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Moral  Obligation. 
The  Socratic  Dictum  :  Virtue  is  Knowledge. 
Plato's  Theories  touching  the  Origin  of  the  Community. 
Greek  Education. 

Mills  Statement  that  Plato's  Real  Enemy  was  not  Sophistry,  but  Common- 
place. 
The  Influence  of  Philosophical  Ideals. 
Traces  or  Effects  of  Plato's  Political  Theories  in  Later  Times, 

Michaelmas  Ter77i,  1870. 

The  Conception  of  Ad 2a  in  Plato  and  in  Aristotle. 
Dialectic  in  Plato. 

Plato's  Conception  of  Beauty  in  Art  and  Morals. 
The  Physical  Explanation  of  Moral  Phenomena. 

Lent  Term,  1871. 

Noblesse  oblige. 

The  Continued  Existence  of  Systems  oi  h  priori  Philosophy,  after  the  E<-- 
tablishment  of  the  Empirical  Method  ;  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
Political  Ideals  :  their  Relation  to  Practical  Life. 
Bacon  :  the  Newness  of  the  Novum  Organum. 
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Easter  Ter?n,  1871. 

Plato's  Conception  of  the  Ideal  Character. 
The  Mythic  Elements  in  Plato. 

What    Indication   of  a  Change  in  Greece   may  be  gathered  from  a  Com- 
parison of  Plato's  Writings  with  those  of  Aristotle? 
Stoicism  and  the  Stoical  Tradition. 
The  Tyrants.  « 

The  Distinction  between  Form  and  Matter  in  Thinking. 

Act  Term,  1 87 1. 

True  Principles  of  the  Classification  of  the  Sciences. 

Comte's  Classification  of  the  Sciences. 

The  Historical  Method  in  its  Application  to  the  Social  Science. 

Individuality,  Nationality,  Cosmopolitanism. 

Arguments  from  Analogy. 

The  Influence  of  the  East  upon  Greece. 

Michaelmas  Term,  187 1. 

The  Sphere  of  Politics  as  distinguished  from  that  of  Ethics  and  Jurispru- 
dence. 

The  Pursuit  of  Truth  regarded  as  a  Species  of  Moral  Action. 

The  Distinction  between  Hypothesis  and  Empirical  Law. 

Considerations  in  favour  of  Communal  Schemes. 

Private  Property  :  the  Grounds  on  which  it  has  been  based,  and  those  on 
which  it  has  been  questioned. 

The  Distinction  between  the  Legality  and  the  Morality  of  an  Action,  and 
has  it  been  more  insisted  on  in  Ancient  or  in  Modern  Times  ? 

Lent  Term,  1872. 

The  Divergence  of  Ethical  and  Political  Theory. 
The  Poetical  Moralists  of  Greece. 
Intellectual  Substitution. 

These  essays  fully  bear  out  the  testimony  of  his  college 
tutors  to  his  '  rare  subtlety  of  intellect,'  and  that  of  Dr.  Pope  : 
'He  impressed  me  as  being  already  a  master'  in  philosophy. 
They  are  so  fresh  in  their  style  of  treatment,  so  modestly  in- 
dependent, so  individualistic,  so  full  of  young,  buoyant  in- 
tellectual life  ;  yet  withal  so  sober-minded  and  so  close-grained 
in  the  texture  alike  of  argument  and  diction,  that  I  do  not 
know  anything  so  likely  to  awake  in  a  young  mind  an  interest 
in  and  a  passion  for  mental,  moral,  and  political  science,  in 
their  correlation,  and  in  the  connection  of  the  first-named 
science  with  physiology,  as  would  be  these  collected  essays, 
arranged  according  to  subject,  and  followed  by  Alfred's  article 
on  Jowett's  Plato   in   the   London   Quarterly,    his    review    of 
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Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy  in  the  Wesley an-Methodist  (six- 
penny) Magazine  for  February,  1869,  his  own  unfinished 
History  of  Philosophy,  and  the  paper  on  John  Locke  on  which 
he  was  employed  when  called  away  to  higher  work. 

His  Greek  and  Latin  compositions,  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
his  translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  prose  and  verse,  are  also 
preserved.  No  one  familiar  with  this  class  of  work  will  doubt 
the  correctness  of  Alfred's  opinion  that  his  facility  of  what  he 
calls  '  manipulation,'  that  is,  his  dexterity,  tact,  command  of 
words,  and  delicate  correctness  of  ear,  stood  him  in  good  stead 
in  all  his  examinations.  Indeed,  the  genius  loci  might  seem  to 
have  hovered  over  him  at  this  work,  and  the  esprit  of  Heber 
to  be  still  haunting  the  old  rooms. "*  Nor  would  any  compe- 
tent judge,  I  fancy,  on  inspecting  these  productions,  classify 
such  exercises  as  belonging  to  what  the  Wesleys  deprecate  as 
'  learning's  redundant  part  and  vain.' 

Alfred  has  also  left  a  mass  of  MS.  books,  some  of  considerable 
bulk,  containing  his  notes  on  various  classical  authors.  They 
illustrate  the  title  ^  worker,'  given  by  the  High  Master  of 
Manchester  Grammar  School.  What  surprises  me  is  that 
some  of  the  voluminously  annotated  classics  were  not  special 
favourites  of  his  :  he  fills  several  volumes  with  his  notes  on 
Aristotle,  Horace  {Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles),  and  Tacitus. 
Though  such  a  devotee  of  Plato,  he  was  evidently  also  a  very 
close  student  of  Aristotle.  He  also  left  a  series  of  very 
careful  and  minute  critical  notes  on  the  Gospels,  begun  at 
Brasenose,  November,  1868.  He  was  bent  upon  a  thoroughly 
accurate  critical  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  He  also  left 
books  of  notes  on  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  etc.,  and  on 
Mill's  Representative  Government,  etc. 

*  He  never  could  have  approached  Heber,  however,  in  serio-comic  Greek 
and  Latin  verse.  Surely,  there  could  scarcely  be  produced  a  more  superb 
piece  of  scholarly  fooling  than  Heber's  description,  in  Greek  and  Latin 
verse,  of  a  night  spent  at  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  Birmingham,  with  elabo-' 
rate  scholice  in  both  tongues.  But  what  was  said  of  Heber  might  be  said 
of  Alfred  :  '  He  wrote  what  none  but  very  quick  and  clever  men  can 
write — very  good  nonsense.' 
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But,  severe  and  steady  worker  as  he  was,  he  never  at  any 
crisis  resorted  to  any  unnatural  appliance  for  protracting  his 
hours  of  study.  His  mind  never  lost  its  tension  or  its 
elasticity. 

For  every  honour  which  Alfred  gained  for  his  college,  he 
received  a  splendid  acknowledgment  in  the  form  of  a  number 
of  books  of  high  value,  sumptuously  bound.  These,  with  those 
given  as  part  of  the  proceeds  of  his  Somerset  Exhibition,  his 
rich  prizes  at  Manchester  and  Crosby  (more  than  sixty  volumes 
altogether),  his  pile  of  MS.  books,  his  unpublished  essays,  his 
published  articles  and  reviews,  his  MS.  sermons  (nearly  a 
hundred),  and  his  numerous  letters,  form  a  little  museum  of 
relics  and  memorials. 

Alfred  vastly  enjoyed  his  five  years'  residence  in  the  most 
stately  home  of  learning,  and  amidst  the  most  stimulative 
and  educative  influences.  He  aspired  to  be  a  polished  shaft 
m  the  Almighty's  quiver ;  and  that  polish  he  acquired,  not 
only  by  the  approved  processes  of  furbishing,  but  also  by 
friction  against  other  minds.  In  Oxford,  he  found  himself  not 
in  a  sleepy  hollow,  but  on  a  gusty  summit,  the  watershed 
from  which  the  most  divergent  streams  of  thought  were  thread- 
ing or  forcing  their  way  toward  either  *  utmost  sea.'  Maurice, 
after  spending  some  time  in  Oxford,  writes  in  October,  1865, 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  religious  thought  :  ^  Everything 
there  is  unsettled.'  So  Alfred  found  it.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  leading  English  Positivists,  Professor  Beesley,  Dr. 
Bridges,  Mr.  Congreve,  Frederic  Harrison,  and  John  Morley, 
are  all  Oxonians. 

As  one  often  meets,  in  otherwise  well-informed  circles,  with 
misconception  as  to  some  aspects  of  the  Oxford  system  of  edu- 
cation,* I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  Alfred's  experience  tends  to 
prove  that  some  of  the  severest  strictures  on  Oxford  training 
are   either   foundationless  or   out   of  date.     Robertson   com- 

*See,  for  example,  Thoughts  on  English  University  Reform  in  Mac- 
millan's  Ma^azine^  December,  1881. 
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plains  :  *At  college  I  had  no  one  to  advise  me.  .  .  .  Now 
I  would  give  ;2^2oo  a  year  to  have  read  on  a  bad  plan,  chosen 
for  me  but  steadily.'  This  indicates  too  little  guidance  and 
direction  in  study  at  Oxford  during  the  period  of  Robertson's 
residence  in  Brasenose — 1837-1840.  The  outside  notion,  at 
present,  seems  to  be  that  there  is  too  much.  Alfred  found 
neithei  too  little  nor  too  much.  Of  genial  converse  with  his 
tutors  he  had  no  lack.  His  letters  contain  such  sentences  as 
this  :  '  Mr.  Ward  has  been  speaking  to  me  with  admiration 
of  a  new  volume  of  poems,  called  The  Wayfarer,  by  Mr. 
Davis.' 

Assuredly,  again,  Alfred  did  not  owe  his  success  to  extra- 
ordinary technical  and  literal  accuracy.  That  was  his  shaky 
point.  His  tutor  says  that,  when  he  came  up  to  Oxford,  he  *  was 
not  a  very  correct  scholar.'  How  could  a  youth  who  would 
read  four  hundred  lines  of  Sophocles  or  eight  hundred  lines  of 
the  Iliad  at  a  sitting  have  been  intent  on  the  nicest  verbal  accu- 
racy ?  His  forte  was  the  mental  mastery  of  his  scholarship. 
The  examiners  for  the  competitive  scholarship,  in  fixing  on  the 
youngest  candidate,  were  clearly  guided,  not  only  by  the 
present  pitch  of  proficiency,  but  also  by  the  indications  of 
power  and  of  the  quality  of  the  soil  on  which  culture  was  to 
be  bestowed.  Indeed,  the  Principal  advised  him  to  read  at 
home  for  eight  months  before  he  came  into  residence,  Alfred 
was  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  this  himself,  as  his  letter  to 
his  brother  giving  details  of  the  examination  shows.  He  saw 
clearly  where  his  weakness  lay,  and  where  his  strength. 
He  says :  '  The  paper  "  Miscellaneous "  English  questions, 
though  I  did  not  do  overwell,  would  tell  against  a  good  many 
whose  classics  were    superior  to   mine.' 

That  Alfred  laboured  hard  to  amend  in  this  respect  is  plain 
from  his  note-books  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  which  he 
studied  whilst  at  Oxford.  He  also,  by  the  advice  of  his  tutors, 
put  himself  to  much  trouble  and  considerable  expense  by 
placing  himself  under  an  adept  whose  business  was  to  detect 
and  correct    deficiencies  in  the  technicalities    of  scholarship. 
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Besides,  his  own  pupils  would  help  to  train  him  in  this  respect. 
Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  scholastic  drill  left  the  freest  play 
for  the  indulgence  of  his  idiosyncrasies.  His  intellectual 
shaping  at  Oxford  was  not  that  of  a  manufactured  article,  but 
that  of  a  living  growth.  His  own  geist  asserted  itself  effec- 
tively. His  University  career  was  a  triumph  of  individualism. 
His  culture  was  not  a  house  to  let,  but  a  home  to  live  in. 
The  colloquial  form  of  Mr.  Ward's  lectures  tended  much  to 
this  result. 

Alfred  also  kept  himself  well  abreast  of  the  choicest  current 
English.  He  revelled,  for  example,  in  the  poems  of  William 
Morris. 

He  took  pupils  to  the  very  last.  In  his  last  term  he  wrote 
home : 

*  I've  got  a  pupil.  A  man  whom  I  had  never  seen  before 
walked  into  my  rooms,  and  said  he  would  like  to  be  coached. 
So  now  my  mind's  a  little  easier  on  the  subject  of  cash.  My 
B.A.  will  cost,  first  and  last,  somewhere  about  ^18 — an  awful 
lot  to  pay  for  a  new  gown  and  two  letters  after  your  name.' 

As  Crosby  and  Manchester  had  fulfilled  for  Alfred  the  true 
functions  of  the  Grammar  School,  so  Oxford  fulfilled  for  him 
the  special  duties  of  the  University.  It  took  up,  expanded, 
and  built  upon  the  ground-work  of  the  Grammar  School.  At 
Oxford  he  was  not  only  informed  and  examined,  but  was  also 
educated  and  equipped.  The  college  and  the  University 
wrought  together  to  the  same  end.  Of  course  his  own  philo- 
sophic bias,  and  his  choice  of  philosophy  as  one  of  his  special 
subjects,  helped  much  to  give  harmony,  cohesion,  and  mutual 
significance  to  all  his  studies.  The  substitution  of  physical 
for  mental  and  moral  science;  the  supremacy  in  education  of  the 
material  over  the  mental ;  the  subjection  of  logic,  language, 
mental,  moral,  and  political  philosophy,  history,  poetry,  and 
criticism  to  physiologic  studies,  would  have  been  quite  alien 
from  Alfred's  cast  of  mind  and  habits  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Like  Wesley,  he  felt  grateful  to  Oxford,  being  convinced  that 
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a  mere  traditional  and  theological  training  is  not  enough  for  a 
Christian  minister  in  these  days.  But  the  Oxford  teaching  of 
Wesley's  day  was  demonstrably  threadbare  and  poverty- 
stricken  compared  with  that  of  Alfred's  time. 

I  think  it  will  also  be  admitted  by  all  who  read  his  reviews 
and  essays  that  he  had  already  attained  the  elements  of  the 
true  scholarly  style — simplicity,  purity,  precision,  ease,  grace 
and  force ;  and  the  attaching  a  distinct  meaning,  and  that  the 
right  one,  to  the  words  employed.  Of  this  style  there  are  no 
finer,  higher  specimens  than  those  which  Oxford  has  produced, 
from  Addison  and  Wesley  to  John  Henry  Newman,  Manning, 
Sewell,  Stanley,  J.  A.  Froude,  and  Gladstone,  and  Matthew 
Arnold  in  his  earlier  essays  :  a  style  which  flows  like  the 
Thames  before  it  becomes  a  tide-way : 

*  Though  deep,  yet  clear  ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full.' 

Yet  Alfred's  style  was  a  part  of  his  character.  His  style  was 
himself.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  truth  tricked  out  in  '  labour- 
some  and  dainty  trims.'  With  him  simplicity  and  the  onward- 
bearing  straightforwardness  of  a  man  who  has  something  to 
tell  and  is  intent  on  telling  it,  were  as  much  a  matter  of  con- 
science as  of  taste.  His  English  was  such  as  John  Wesley 
would  approve. 

The  following  reminiscences  communicated  to  me  after 
Alfred's  death  sufficiently  indicate  the  impression  of  his  cha- 
racter received  by  such  of  his  compeers  at  Oxford  as  had  the 
closest  and  the  most  frequent  intercourse  with  him.  They 
help  to  complete  the  idea  of  his  Oxford  course.  The  first  is 
from  Mr.  W.  E.  Becker,  M.A.,  of  Corpus  Christi. 

*  My  dear  Sir, — I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  sudden  sorrow 
I  saw  the  letter  from  your  son's  tutor  in  last  week's  paper. 
I  feel  that  in  asking  you  to  let  me  know  some  particulars  of 
his  illness  I  cannot  be  causing  you  any  fresh  pain,  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  some  slight  consolation  to  have  the  assurance  of  the 
affection  which  his  friends  felt  for  him.  I  knew  him  well  at 
school ;  and  when  we  were  both  at  the  University,  I  think  I 
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may  say  I  was  as  intimate  with  him  as  were  any  of  his  old 
school  friends,  and  I  shall  live  to  be  an  old  man  indeed  before 
I  forget  what  a  noble  character  he  was,  and  the  example  he 
set  to  all  of  us  of  living  the  higher  life.  His  singleness  of 
purpose  was  unequalled.  1  have  known  men  who  read  as 
hard  as  he  did,  but  never  any  one  who  worked  so  entirely 
from  great  motives,  not  making  his  reading  a  stepping-stone 
for  "getting  on,"  but  considering  it  as  the  means  of  making 
himself  more  fit  for  that  which  seemed  never  absent  from  his 
thoughts — the  calling  of  a  minister.  What  good  work  he 
would  have  done  if  he  had  been  spared  1  know  full  well,  both 
from  the  influence  of  his  character  and  from  his  great  power 
as  a  preacher,  which  impressed  me  very  much  before  he  was 
ordained.* 

*  With  assurances  of  that  sympathy  which  only  those  can 
have  who  know  what  you  have  lost, 

*  Believe  me.  Yours  very  truly, 

'  Wilfred  Becker.' 

Mr.  J.  Scott  Fox,  M.A.,  writes : 

*  My  acquaintance  with  Alfred  Gregory  was  almost  entirely 
a  University  acquaintance.  Early  in  1870,  when  he  had  been 
two  years  at  Oxford,  and  I  was  myself  looking  forward,  but 
still  in  some  uncertainty,  shortly  to  go  up  to  one  or  other  ot 
the  Universities,  I  was  introduced  to  him ;  and  he  talked  over 
with  me,  with  all  the  advantage  which  two  years'  actual  ex- 
perience gives,  the  chances  and  requisites  which  have  to  do 
with  success  at  Oxford.  He  explained  the  characteristic  tone 
and  taste  of  the  various  colleges,  both  among  Undergraduates 
and  Dons.  He  tried  to  dissipate  some  of  the  innocent  fallacies 
which  are  apt  to  entangle  a  schoolboy  or  any  one  else  who 
imagines  that  the  fine  buildings  and  classic  walks  of  Magdalen, 
or  the  gardens  of  Worcester  and  St.  John's,  are  likely  to  aiford 
helps  to  study,  quite  irrespective  of  the  zeal  of  the  tutors  or 
the  fashions  current  in  undergraduate  society.  He  explained 
how  much  money  it  was  necessary  to  spend,  and  what  scholar- 
ships it  was  possible  to  win.     The  result  of  our  interviews 

*  When  Mr.  Becker  heard  Alfred  he  was  not  even  a  probationer  for  the 
ministry,  but  a  Local  (lay)  preacher.  A  We^leyan  Methodist  minister  is 
ordained  after  four  years  of  probationary  ministry.  Alfred  died  early  in  his 
third  year. 
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impressed  me  deeply  with  the  practical  sense  and  kindly  wis- 
dom of  my  adviser.  Six  months  afterwards,  towards  the  end 
of  the  Long  Vacation,  Gregory  came  to  spend  a  week  with  me 
at  my  own  home,  and  so,  when  I  went  up  as  a  freshman  in 
October,  I  felt  that  I  knew  him  as  a  friend. 

'From  that  time  till  the  time  he  went  down  from  the  University 
our  intercourse  was  constant  and  intimate.  The  impression 
he  had  made  on  me  only  grew  deeper,  and  his  influence  was 
always  in  one  direction.  Reading  for  the  same  schools,  my 
work  followed  in  the  line  of  his  at  two  years  and  a  half's 
interval ;  and  there  was  no  one,  among  either  tutors  or  fellow- 
students,  to  whose  advice  and  opinion  as  to  the  value  and 
helpfulness  of  any  particular  course  of  reading  or  mode  of 
work  one  could  turn  with  greater  confidence.  If  he  had  read 
through  a  book — and  he  read  a  great  many — he  could  always 
weigh  it,  and  tell  you  in  a  few  words  what  it  amounted  to. 
To  discuss  a  question  with  him  was  not  a  mere  academical 
exercise.  It  was  clear  that  he  believed  truth  to  be  attainable 
in  questions  of  philosophy,  politics,  art,  or  religion  ;  and  he 
never  tired  nor  was  disheartened  in  its  pursuit.  There  were 
two  states  of  mind  of  which  he  made  one  feel  ashamed,  and 
which  the  subdued  heat  of  his  earnestness  burnt  out  of  the 
most  callous  of  his  associates,  in  his  presence.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  indifferent,  or  for  the  ignorant,  to  remain 
indifferent  or  ignorant  and  contented.  Many  a  time  do  I  re- 
member after  an  argument  with  him,  in  which  I  had  perhaps 
allowed  myself  to  construct  some  comprehensive  theory  or 
slender  bases,  resting  perhaps  on  guesses  at  facts,  going  away 
to  examine  and  verify,  startled  by  the  solid  and  assured  founda- 
tions on  which  he  always  sought  to  rest  his  opinions. 

'  Gregory  was  a  type  of  the  thorough,  almost  too  thorough- 
going "reading  man."  I  don't  think  he  took  "play"  enough 
from  his  boyhood  upwards.  His  bodily  frame  was  not  stal- 
wart, and  his  manners  were  reserved  and  retiring.  And  at 
Oxford  he  took  no  part  in  the  athletic  life  either  of  his  college 
or  the  University.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  University  Rifle  Corps,  but  his  chief  motive  was  not 
pastime,  nor  even  exercise.  He  once  moved  for  debate  at  the 
Union  the  sweeping  proposition  "That  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
able-bodied  Undergraduate  to  join  the  University  Volunteer 
Corps  " ;  and  he  was  of  the  quite  serious  opinion  that  although 
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the  profession  of  arms  ought  not  to  be  compulsory,  neverthe- 
less every  man  was  a  better  citizen,  and  proved  his  love  of 
country  and  liberty  to  be  practical  and  sincere,  if  he  could 
"  shoot  straight,  and  knew  something  of  military  drill."  His 
own  usual  recreation  was  to  go  long  walks,  generally  with  some 
congenial  companion  ;  but  he  never  entered  into  those  com- 
mon games  and  amusements  in  which  men  who  otherwise 
might  not  have  been  drawn  together  often  forge  the  first  links 
of  social  ties  which  afterwards  strengthen  and  expand.  And 
so,  while  his  character  had  a  singular  charm  for  the  friends 
who  really  knew  him,  his  worth  and  abilities  were  perhaps  less 
generally  recognised  than  those  of  many  inferior  men  whose 
more  popular  habits  brought  them  into  greater  prominence. 

*His  industry  was  indefatigable.  I  remember  once  noticing 
a  page  of  his  hanging  diary  and  asking  him  what  some  marks 
in  it  meant.  He  explained  how  it  showed  the  time  he  read  and 
the  time  he  wrote  and  the  time  he  took  exercise.  And  for  the 
three  weeks  that  had  gone  that  term  he  had  worked  more  than 
eleven  hours  every  day — work  all  of  it  energetic,  and  exhaust- 
ing in  a  way  that  no  routine  work  can  be.  One  can  only 
wonder  whether  had  he  worked  less  hard,  and  less  incessantly, 
he  might  not  have  been  spared  to  work  longer. 

'  As  to  his  religion,  which  none  who  knew  him  could  help 
reverencing,  I  shrink  from  saying  more  than  one  word.  It 
was  never  hidden  and  never  obtruded.  He  "did  not  think 
the  first  duty  of  life  in  Oxford  was  to  attend  prayer-meetings 
and  to  distribute  tracts" — I  quote  words  I  have  heard  him  use — 
'but  to  prepare  for  the  work  in  life  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself."  And  when  his  friends  look  back  on  him  as  they 
knew  him,  they  feel  that  the  sympathy  and  help  for  all  that 
was  good  and  generous  in  themselves  and  in  others,  which  he 
never  failed  to  show  and  to  encourage  in  them,  has  left  a 
lasting  influence  behind.  I  do  not  think  its  power  will  ever 
quite  die  out  so  long  as  their  memory  of  Alfred  Gregory  lives.' 

Mr.  Arnold  Goodwin,  M. A.,  of  Balliol,  writes  : 

'  My  dear  Sir, — I  must  write  a  few  words  to  tell  you  how 
deeply  I  have  been  affected  by  hearing  of  the  loss  of  m}'^  dear 
friend.  How  great  that  loss  is  perhaps  no  one  can  understand 
so  well  as  those  who  were  with  him  at  Oxford,  as  I  was  for 
nearly  four  years.     In  all  the  more  serious  matters  of  religion 
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or  duty  he  was  the  one  counsellor  whose  advice  I  first  sought, 
with  most  affectionate  confidence,  and  I  grateftilly  remember 
the  help  he  afibrded,  and  the  quieting,  assuring  influence  that 
he  exerted  in  a  place  where  the  influence  of  a  rational  and 
earnest  faith  is  so  needed. 

'  As  we  watched  his  life  of  self-sacrificing  duty,  we  hoped 
for  him  in  the  future,  and  I  know  how  deep  will  be  the  grief 
of  many  on  hearing  that  we  have  lost  him  before  his  work 
was  done. 

'Yours  sincerely, 

*  J.  Arnold  Goodwin.' 

Mr.  J.  Russell,  M.A.,  of  Balliol,  writes  : 

'  I  recall  with  gratitude  his  conscientious  but  unobtrusive 
endeavours  to  encourage  myself  and  others  to  live  an  unselfish 
life.  To  set  an  example  in  this  seemed  to  me  his  only 
ambition.' 

The    Rev.   Dr.   Greeves,   who   was  Superintendent  of  the 

Oxford   Circuit  during  Alfred's  last  year  at  the   University, 

thus  wrote  : 

^December  22nd,  1876. 

*  Dear  Mr.  Gregory, — I  have  seen  with  the  deepest  sorrow 
to-day  the  news  of  your  sad  bereavement.  I  know  that  words 
cannot  express  a  sympathy  commensurate  with  your  great 
loss,  but  I  should  like  you  to  know  that  here,  as  in  hundreds 
of  homes,  you  are  had  in  prayerful  remembrance. 

'  The  strength  of  your  son's  religious  character  was  in  no- 
thing more  apparent  than  in  his  steady  adherence  to  Methodism 
when  at  Oxford.  I  had  always  looked  forward  to  his  renewing 
his  work  there  in  future  years,  but  God  has  called  him  to  a 
yet  nobler  service.' 

His  elder  brother  says  : 

'  The  little  I  saw  of  him  during  his  undergraduate  career 
has  left  an  impression  of  surprise  that  one  so  occupied  with 
studies  could  not  only  take  so  great  an  interest  in,  but  gather 
so  much  information  and  spend  so  much  thought  upon,  the 
ecclesiastical,  social  and  political  questions  of  the  day  as  he 
did. 

*  He  visited  us  twice  while  we  were  at  Howden,  spending 
about  three  weeks  with  us  in  December,  187 1,  and  January, 
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1872,  and  about  a  fortnight  in  the  summer  of  1873.  During 
the  first  visit  he  and  I  went  to  York  for  two  or  three  days. 
At  one  of  these  visits  an  instance  occurred  of  his  dogged 
perseverance.  He  never  took  kindly  to  mathematics.  I  had 
a  pupil  to  whom  I  was  giving  mathematical  instruction. 
Alfred  picked  up  a  problem  almost  insolvable  without  the  use 
of  a  certain  conventionalism  with  which  he  was  unacquainted. 
His  failure  to  bring  out  the  correct  answer  piqued  him. 
Resolutely  refusing  all  help,  he  set  himself  to  master  the  diffi- 
culty, and  at  length  worked  the  sum  by  an  ingenious,  though 
round-about  method  of  his  own.' 

His  younger  brother  writes  : 

'  During  his  residence  at  Oxford  I  had  no  special  intercourse 
with  him.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  much  slower  in  his  work 
than  most  reading  men,  and  declared  that  his  success  both  at 
Manchester  and  Oxford  was  due  not  to  his  having  greater 
facility  of  acquisition  than  others,  but  to  his  steady,  plodding 
work  and  to  the  much  longer  time  he  gave  to  his  studies.  At 
Oxford  his  health  was,  no  doubt,  undermined  by  excessive 
hours  of  work,  as  well  as  by  a  general  inability  to  look  after 
his  own  comfort,  and  carelessness  with  regard  to  it.' 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  Alfred  a  few 
days  after  he  left  Oxford  illustrates  his  pedestrian  reputa- 
tion : 

•The  Union,  Oxford,  February  ^th^  1873. 

'Dear  Gregory, — Who  is  to  be  our  arch  walker,  if  I  may 
coin  you  a  title  ?  I  shall  forget  all  I  ever  knew  of  this  place's 
geography.  You  will  be  able  to  pursue  your  expeditions 
yonder.  I  know  some  lovely  places  about  Manchester.  I 
have  already  made  up  my  mind  to  visit  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  should  like  to  go  with  you  some  day  to  some  of  those  pretty 
places. 

*■  Now  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  thoughtful 
advice.  You  will  never  approach  to  offending  me  by  venturing 
on  such  grounds.  I  believe  I  am  much  more  settled  than  last 
term,  and  I  don't  want  to  fall  back  again  now. 

*  Yours, 

'  H.  C.  SiDDON.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MASTERSHIP  A  T  MANCHESTER  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

ON  the  announcement  in  the  newspapers  of  Alfred's  having 
again  won  a  first  class  in  honours,  he  received  a  telegram 
from  the  High  Master  of  Manchester  Grammar  School,  offering 
him  at  once  a  mastership  in  his  old  school.  The  salary  was 
good,  the  work  was  perfectly  congenial,  and  the  position  high, 
bringing  him  into  immediate  colleagueship  with  the  High 
Master  himself  He  had  resolved  to  secure,  before  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  toils  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  ministry, 
a  year  and  a  half  of  comparatively  lighter  toil,  which  might 
enable  him  to  refund  the  small  subsidy  with  which  his  parents 
had  supplemented  his  scholarships,  and  to  secure  a  little  stock 
wherewith  to  mitigate  the  strict  parsimony  of  a  Methodist 
probationer's  ^  allowances  '  in  most  circuits. 

In  January,  1873,  Alfred  left  the  tranquil  shades  of  Oxford 
to  reside  once  more  in  the  busy  metropolis  of  manufacture 
as  a  Master,  with  academic  honours  thick  upon  him,  in  the 
school  which  he  had  left  five  years  and  seven  months  before  as  a 
juvenile  competitor  for  those  honours.  Though  highly  sensitive 
to  his  surroundings,  he  manfully  and  cheerfully  adjusted 
himself  to  them.  In  a  few  weeks'  time  he  would  be  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  As  he  tells  us  in  a  letter  dated  January 
23rd,  1873,  his  principal  work  was  to  teach  the  necessary 
classics  to  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sixth,  *  lads  of 
wits  with  very  little  interest  in  that  part  of  their  work,' 
with  the  special  duty  *  of  making  them  like  their  classics  more.' 
Besides  this  he  had  to  teach  English  to  another  class,  and  Latin 
to  a  third.  His  bright  way  of  looking  at  events  is  shown  in 
the  following  letter : 
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'  The  least  intelligent  of  the  lot  are  for  that  reason  some- 
times rather  amusing.  The  best  part  of  the  arrangement 
is  that  excepting  five  hours  for  five  days  in  the  week,  my  time 
is  entirely  my  own.  I  have  my  own  room,  from  which  during 
school-hours  I  have  no  need  to  stir.  Most  of  the  masters — 
seventeen  or  eighteen  —dine  on  the  premises.  The  dinner  tires 
me  more  than  the  teaching,  though  this  last  is  incessant.  I  am 
actually  talking  for  three-fourths  of  the  time.  The  subjects,  how- 
ever, are  such  as  to  require  no  preparation  on  my  part  and  very 
little  thought.  Mr.  Walker  has  abandoned  the  system  of  place- 
taking.  The  lads  keep  their  place  at  their  desks  all  the  while, 
and  I  generally  walk  about  before  them,  asking  questions  in  a  loud 
voice.  There  being  no  marks  or  competition,  it  is  rather  hard 
to  remember  how  each  lad  has  done.  There  is  not  so  much 
difficulty  as  1  anticipated  in  preserving  order.  The  size  of  the 
school  makes  the  lads  feel  parts  of  a  big  machine,  and  lose 
their  individuality  to  a  great  extent.  They  pass,  too,  frequently 
from  master  to  master,  and  work  by  regular  routine. 

*  Mr.  Walker  is  very  civil  and  considerate,  and  leaves  me 
only  too  much  to  my  own  devices.  I  have  no  means  at  all 
of  knowing  the  style  of  teaching  the  boys  are  used  to,  but 
proceed  entirely  by  the  light  of  nature,  which  means  reminis- 
cences as  to  how  I  was  taught,  and  guesses  as  to  the  method 
of  Westminster-trained  teachers. 

*  Altogether  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
things.  I  mean  to  go  to  Didsbury  on  Saturday  and  claim  my 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  French. 

'  Write  soon,  please,  and  let  me  know  how  Arthur's  scheme 
gets  on.* 

Arthur,  his  younger  brother,  was  helping  in  the  work  of 
a  mission-room  in  White  Cross  Street,  an  enterprise  in  which 
Alfred  took  deep  interest. 

The  special  work  which  the  High  Master's  penetration 
assigned  to  Alfred  was  well  suited  at  once  to  his  classic  tastes 
and  acquirements  and  his  scientific  modes  of  thought.  He 
devoted  him.self  to  his  new  duties  with  unstinted  energy,  in- 
stituting an  optional  class  for  those  of  his  pupils  who  were 
willing  to  prosecute  their  studies  beyond  the  required  point. 
He  also,  with   the  high   approval  of  his  principal,   started  a 
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Greek  Testament  class.  This  voluntary  work  involved  of 
course  a  very  serious  amount  of  self-imposed  labour. 

He  would  have  order  in  his  class  at  any  cost. 

He  devoted  his  leisure  mainly  to  the  ardent  study  of  Hebrew, 
hermeneutics,  exegesis,  and  Church  history. 

The  following  letters  cast  light  upon  his  life  in  Manchester  :/ 

'6i,  DuciE  Grove,  Oxford  Road, 

^February  15//^,  1873. 

*  My  dear  Arthur, — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
going   to   the  Children's  Home,  because  I  am    sure  you  will 

be  happier  and  will  be  doing  more  good  there  than  at  ^ 

and  that  you  will  make  good  use  of  the  chance  given  you  of 
training  for  future  work. 

*  Then,  with  a  view  to  your  own  special  hobby,  study  hard 
political  economy.  Papa  has  Adam  Smith,  who's  the  proper 
man  to  begin  with.  He'll  take  you  some  months  to  master. 
It  would  be  worth  while  to  make  written  notes  and  a  short 
analysis  of  the  more  important  part  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
It  is  to  my  mind  quite  certain  that  no  permanent  advance  can 
be  made  towards  solving  the  problem  of  pauperism  without  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  conditions  on  which  wealth  and 
poverty  in  the  general  depend.  Haphazard  benevolence  is  at 
best  only  nursing  the  patient ;  if  you  mean  to  cure  him,  you 
must  go  systematically  and  scientifically  to  work.* 

' .  .  ,  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  do  everything  at  once.  Let  a 
considerable  part  of  your  reading  be  in  interesting  books  of 
general  information,  and  pay  some  attention  to  English  com- 
position. .  .  .  Cultivate  a  clear  and  compressed  style  of  stating 
your  opinion. 

'  Any  help  I  can  give  you  through  the  post  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  supply.  ...  I  am  going  when  I  have  finished  this 
letter  to  set  out  for  Mr.  Boyer's(Bowdon),  where  I  stay  all  night, 
and  preach  at  Booth  Bank  to-morrow. 

'  School  work  goes  on  fairly,  though  I  have  had  a  heavy  con- 
test— and  I  fear  it  is  undecided — with  a  large  and  frightfully 
disorderly  class.     The  other  two  forms  get  on  very  fairly,  but 

*  Eleven  years  ago  very  few  minds  had  awoke  to  this  fact. 
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this,  a  French  form  that  comes  to   me  for  English,  requires 
more  experience,  and  literally  a  stronger  arm,  than  I  possess. 
*■  With  love  to  all,  *  Your  loving  brother, 

*B.  A.  Gregory.' 

*  Good  Friday,  1873. 
*Dear  Arthur, — I'm  glad  to  hear  you  like  your  work  and 
position,  and  that  you  are  getting  greater  insight  into  the 
methods  of  home-missioning.  Also  it  seems  well  that  you  have 
formally  entered  yourself  as  a  preacher.  The  account,  however, 
you  give  of  what  is  asked  of  you  in  that  capacity  frightens  me, 
and  suggests  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  so  large  a  demand  while 
you  are  only  beginning.  Constant  pressure  for  immediate  pro- 
duction, though  it  doubtless  develops  your  already  considerable 
power  of  copious  talk,  must,  I  think,  be  unfavourable  to  pre- 
paration for  future  work  as  a  regular  Minister.  Some  time,  not 
only  for  composition,  but  also  for  reading  and  study,  is  essential, 
or  else  you  run  great  danger  of  stereotyping  an  imperfect  style, 
and  falling  into  that  habit  of  dwelling  on  two  or  three  topics 
which  so  often  unfits  the  Revivalist  Minister  for  ordinary  pas- 
toral work.  You  know  /ve  no  dislike  of  Revivalists,  but  envy 
their  power  of  stirring  appeal,  which  seems  almost  utterly 
beyond  my  reach.  Still  the  converting  of  sinners  is  only  a 
part  of  Christ's  Minister's  work,  and  it  is  doubtful  wisdom  to 
shut  an  apprentice  out  of  half  his  trade. 

*  Considering  the  full  occupation  of  your  time  at  the  East  End, 
it's  well  you've  decided  to  drop  White  Cross  Street. 

^  For  my  own  part,  I'm  just  beginning  mission-room-preaching, 
and  feel  the  difficulties  of  it.  I've  had  one  successful  service, 
but  two  of  very  doubtful  effect,  one  indeed  a  failure.  I  had 
mistaken  the  character  of  the  congregation  from  seeing  it  when 
F.  W.  Macdonald  was  preaching  and  many  of  the  Oxford 
Road  folks  were  there.  I  went  prepared  to  preach  to  some 
hundred  persons,  and  had  ready  a  sermon  which  had  gone 
well  at  Jericho '  (Oxford)  '  to  a  similar  congregation.  I 
had  not  more  than  twenty  people,  of  whom  seven  or  eight 
were  prayer-leaders  come  down  to  assist.  I  tried  to  extempo- 
rise an  exhorter's  address  out  of  some  parts  of  my  prepared 
subject,  but  could  never  get  any  glow,  or  forget  that  I  was 
formally  preaching. 

*  After  the  prayer-meeting  an  oldish  man  assured  me  that, 
though  he  only  knew  my  name,  he  recognised  me  as  Benjamin 
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Gregory's  grandson  from   the  resemblance  of  my  style   and 
manner,  and  just  the  same  hesitancy,  etc. 

*  Next  Sunday  I've  two  more  mission-room  appointments, 
and  am  writing  with  a  special  view  to  them  a  sermon  from 
*'Thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus,  for  He  shall  save  His  people 
from  their  sins."  It  seems  plain  that  the  kind  of  preaching 
which  went  down  in  little  country  chapels  before  born-and- 
bred  Methodists  won't  work  here.  Yet  there's  little  of  the 
"  working  man  "  or  "  very  poor  "  element  in  these  Manchester 
rooms.  Small  shopkeepers  and  possibly  factory  hands'  wives 
make  up  the  audience. 

*  There  is  one  big,  dirty  congregation,  though,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Mission-hall  in  Grosvenor  Street,  though  it  is 
only  a  very  short  way  from  the  chapel,  fiills  well  with  disre- 
putable people.  I  heard  a  young  parson  named  J.  H.  ShoU 
there  the  other  day.  He's  a  man  after  your  heart,  and  I 
should  fancy  will  earn  a  great  reputation  as  a  home-missionary. 
His  extemporary  bursts  of  appeal  and  pathetic  descriptions 
are  splendid  specimens  of  the  red-hot  style.  He's  well  worth 
hearing  as  a  lesson  in  popular  preaching. 

*  Now  for  your  essay.  I've  scored  a  few  passages  that  seem 
inaccurate  in  expression  or  misleading,  e.g.,  what  authority 
have  you  for  saying  that  the  observance  of  the  Seventh  Day 
was  wide-spread  among  the  heathen  ? 

*  The  style  of  the  paper  is  fair,  and  the  argument  tolerably 
conclusive.  I  never  saw  anything  on  the  subject  that  was  to 
me  quite  satisfactory.  Our  Lord's  treatment,  both  positive 
and  negative,  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  and  the  passage  in 
St.  Paul,  together  with  the  unexplained  connection  of  the  First 
and  Seventh  Day,  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  theory  ot 
the  Sunday  observance  I  have  yet  met.  This  applies  as 
much  to  Quakers  and  anti-Sabbatarians  as  to  the  orthodox. 
Your  practical  conclusions  are  good,  but  not  very  intimately 
linked  to  your  theoretical  position.  The  principle  which 
should  determine  all  matters  of  detail  is,  as  I  think,  to  do,  or 
necessitate  the  doing  of,  nothing  which  will  be  out  of  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  quiet,  restful  devotion  to  the  things  of  God 
and  our  own  souls.  Some  individuals  can  do  and  go  through 
various  things  without  disturbance  that  would  spoil  the  peace 
of  others  :  some  doubtless  are  not  in  the  Spirit  when  engaged 
in  work  that  generally  is  thought  distinctly  religious,  e.g.,  the 
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composition  of  a  sermon  or  the  study  of  some  parts  of  theolo- 
gical learning  on  the  Sunday  would  dis-sabbatize  it  to  a  few 
men.  /  should  hesitate  to  give  the  leisure  of  Sunday  to 
finishing  a  paper  for  a  review,  though  the  subject  were  purely 
religious. 

*  Let  me  hear  how  you  get  on  and  how  the  Home  prospers. 

'  Your  loving  brother,  B.  A.  Gregory.* 

*The  Grammar  School, 

'May  ^th,  1873. 

'  My  very  dear  Pollie, — School  arrangements  are  just  now 
in  considerable  confusion,  owing  to  the  approach  of  sundry 
Government  examinations  in  the  Science  and  Art  depart- 
ments. On  Friday  afternoon,  I  had  to  keep  school  with  a 
single  boy,  and  this  morning  two  forms  which  come  to  me 
together  being  withdrawn,  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  do.  On 
Friday,  I  utilised  the  unwonted  holiday  by  writing  a  review,* 
for  which  Macdonald  had  pressed  me  before  the  ordinary  time. 

*  Yesterday  extended  my  experience  of  Methodist  preaching 
and  of  the  country.  I  went  to  Healey  Stones,  in  the  Rochdale 
Circuit.  It  is  a  wild  hill-village,  where  the  true  "  Rachde  " 
dialect  is  spoken.  The  people  are  almost  all  mill-hands  and 
colliers,  but,  as  such  folk  often  are,  an  intelligent  lot.  The 
chapel,  which  is  only  a  big  cottage  with  no  inside  walls,  stands 
on  the  hillside,  and  from  the  open  door,  just  in  front  of  the 
pulpit,  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of 
hill-country  and  factory  villages,  with  two  or  three  good-sized 
towns.  The  place  was  crowded  to  suffocation,  for  the  school 
anniversary  there  is  famed  in  the  neighbourhood  as  "  the 
great  sing."  About  thirty  girls  from  the  school — factory  girls 
every  one  of  them — are  stuck,  gorgeously  arrayed,  on  a  platform 
of  several  stories,  and  their  music,  which  must  be  audible  a 
mile  off",  is  overpowering  in  the  little  chapel.  Besides  the 
girls,  they  have  a  dozen  men,  for  which  they  rob  the  choirs 
of  neighbouring  places,  and  a  harmonium  and  some  sort  of 
wind-instrument.     The  din  is  tremendous. 

*  Between  the  services  we  had  tea  :  three  successive  tables 
of  guests  in  the  house  of  a  little  cottage,  where  a  big  bed 
occupied  a  quarter  of  the  room.  We  were  exposed  to  frequent 
inroads   of  the   choir-girls  :    first  to  take  off  their  shawls — 

*  For  the  London  Qitarlerly, 
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bonnets  are  unknown  up  there — and  then,  towards  six  o'clock,  to 
smarten  themselves  before  a  single  looking-glass,  and  arrange 
their  shawls  in  as  killing  a  fashion  as  possible.  Some  of  them 
really  did  look  far  prettier  than  town  girls  in  mantles,  infinitesi- 
mal head-dresses,  and  with  the  Grecian  bend. 

*  I  got  an  hour  upon  the  hill-top  with  one  or  two  of  the  older 
folk.  The  view  is  superb,  and  the  hill  higher  than  those  about 
Caerphilly.  The  place  lies  close  to  Hollingworth  Lake  and 
Blackstone  Edge.' 

*6i,  DuciE  Grove,  Manchester, 

*July  Tth. 

*  Dear  Pollie, — There  is  only  time  to  scribble  a  line  or  two 
before  going  to  Class.  The  school  examination  began  to-day, 
and  for  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  had  to  spend  great  part  of  my 
leisure  in  preparing  examination-papers,  and  shall  probably  have 
to  spend  as  much  in  looking  them  over.  To  prevent  mistakes, 
and  also  for  cheapness,  Mr.  Walker  has  the  papers,  not  printed, 
but  lithographed,  which  means  that  the  autograph  of  the 
unfortunate  examiner  is  reproduced  before  the  boy.  Imagine 
the  appearance  of  my  papers  !  Besides  the  natural  illegibility 
of  my  handwriting,  things  have  been  made  worse  by  the 
necessity  of  using  special  pens  and  ink. 

*  Item,  I've  had  to  lend  a  hand  in  writing  some  rhymed 
Latin  verses,  to  be  sung  at  Speech-day.  My  troubles  have  cut 
off  almost  the  possibility  of  reading. 

'How  does  Arthur  behave  himself  at  Cardiff?  Has  he 
preached  from  the  terrace  yet  ? 

'  My  Sundays  are  quite  taken  up  ;  and,  to  have  his  revenge, 
Mr.  Tweddle  has  appointed  me  every  Sunday  through  July. 
Yesterday  I  preached  at  Lady  Barn  in  the  morning,  and 
at  Brook  Street  Mission  Room  at  night,  the  usual  mission- 
room  congregation  of  stray  members  from  regular  chapels.' 

The  pleasant  fraternal  enquiries  as  to  Arthur's  behaviour  have 
reference  to  the  restless  aggressive  evangelism  of  Alfred's 
younger  brother,  for  whose  experience  as  an  outdoor-preacher 
in  the  east  of  London  the  young  graduate  had  great  respect. 

*6i,  DuciE  Grove,  Manchester,   . 
'  yuljf  22nd,  1873. 
'  My  very  dear  Pollie, — At  last  the  examination  and  the 
even  more  fatiguing  two  or  three  days  of  pretended  work  that 
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followed  are  over.  To-morrow  is  Speech-day.  The  Free 
Trade  Hall  is  engaged  for  the  occasion.  I  am  told  that  last 
year  it  was  pretty  well  filled.  Five  hundred  lads,  with  their 
fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  aunts,  cousins,  and  friends, 
may  easily  come  near  to  the  four  thousand  it  takes  to  make 
a  decent  Free  Trade  Hall  audience. 

'  I  have  had  no  account  of  how  Arthur  behaved  himself  at 
Cardiff.  He  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  last  Sunday  I  preached 
in  the  streets,  and  took  part  in  two  different  open-air  services. 
I'd  proposed  it  several  times,  but  there  was  always  some  objec- 
tion among  the  people.  But  on  Sunday  it  was  my  appointment 
at  a  mission-room,  and  we  thought  it  best,  both  for  ourselves  and' 
the  numerous  occupants  of  adjacent  doorsteps,  to  transfer  the 
service  to  the  outside.  We  had  about  forty  persons,  mostly 
kids,  to  listen  in  the  foreground,  but  quite  as  many  more  fairly 
attentive  listeners  within  sound  of  voice.  I  spoke  up  well, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  didn't  feel  nervous,  though  I've  the 
impression  that  I  talked  a  lot  of  inconsecutive  rubbish.  It  was 
mostly  an  extempore  variation  on  the  sermon  designed  for 
indoors,  and  I  daren't  stop  and  think,  feeling  the  force  of  Arthur's 
theory :  that  "  go  "  and  "  not  being  stuck  for  a  word  "  is  the  thing 
that  takes  most  out  of  doors.  Two  other  brethren  "gave  short 
addresses,"  and  then,  the  regular  outdoor  staff  coming  up,  we 
moved  to  the  other  end  of  the  street,  and  went  on  again,  taking 
some  of  our  congregation  with  us.  I'm  very  glad  I've  made  a 
beginning  that  way.  It  stuck  in  my  throat  considerably,  and 
I've  no  special  gifts  for  it;  but  every  Local-Preacher  ought  to 
do  something  at  it.' 

*  I,  Grayling  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  London, 

'  July  list,  1873. 

*  My  very  dear  Pollie, — Many  happy  returns  of  your  birth- 
day. With  this  ought  to  come  a  copy  of  the  Life  of  Angelique 
Arnauld,  lately  published,  which,  after  mature  reflection,  I  deter- 
mined to  send  you  in  preference  to  anything  else  I  could  think 
of.  Your  tastes  are  somewhat  awkward  to  gratify  in  the  book- 
world,  but  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  this. 

^  The  thing  that  gives  me  most  pleasure  in  the  Stations  is 
the  Oxford  appointment.  Richard  W.  Moss  is  the  best  man 
they  could  have  sent  to  the  young  man's  place.* 

*  The  Stations  of  Wesleyan  ministers  for  1873-4.     The  event  proved 
the  justice  of  Alfred's  forecast. 
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*  The  holidays  are  a  great  boon.  The  last  three  or  four  days 
were  awful  for  heat  and  confusion.  Last  Sunday  I  was  at 
Northenden  '*'  morning  and  evening  and  Lady  Barn  in  the 
afternoon.  I  had  dinner  at  a  farm-house  a  good  bit  on  the  other 
side  Northenden  Chapel. 

*  Your  loving  brother, 

*B.  A.  Gregory.' 
To  the  same : 

*  Stoke  Newington,  August  iz:k^ 
'  I  preached  twice  in  the  open    air  :    on  Thursday  and   on 
Saturday.      The  latter  was  rather  a  good  time,   with  a  fair 
congregation.' 

Of  the  part  of  his  holiday  spent  at  Howden  with  his  elder 
brother,  the  latter  writes  : 

*  The  interest  he  showed  in  the  details  of  the  work  of  a 
Methodist  country  Circuit  was  almost  amusing.  He  was 
evidently  endeavouring  to  equip  himself  for  that  sort  of  work. 
Particularly,  he  seemed  to  study  the  pastoral  requirements  of 
village  Methodism  and  the  capacities  of  the  Methodist  preacher 
for  meeting  them.  The  seriousness  with  which  he  set  himself 
to  master  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  driving  a  Circuit-horse 
provoked  many  smiles. 

'  One  Sunday  evening  I  held  the  Quarterly  Visitation  of  a 
small  village  Society.  Alfred  had  preached,  and  he  remained 
in  the  chapel  while  I  met  the  Classes.  A  sleepy  little  girl  some 
eight  or  nine  years  old  stayed  with  her  mother.  Speaking  to 
the  members  one  by  one,  I  took  no  notice  of  the  child.  We 
had  scarcely  left  the  chapel  when  Alfred  said  :  **  You  missed  a 
chance  there."  He  thought  a  word  or  two  to  the  little  girl,  half 
asleep  as  she  was,  might  have  produced  some  good  impression. 
But  the  phrase  struck  me  more  than  the  suggestion.  He  would 
avail  himself  of  every  possible  opportunity  of  exerting  influ- 
ence on  behalf  of  Christ.  And  he  seemed  to  think  that  most 
children  were  waiting  for  some  slight  impetus  to  lead  them  to 
decision. 

*  Spite  of  his  rather  grave  ways  with  them,  children  liked  him. 
I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  tyranny  my  little  daughter, 


*  Northenden  is  several  miles  from  Manchester,  and  his  taking  work  at 
Lady  Barn  in  the  afternoon  involved  his  walking  to  and  from  ]Sorthenden 
twice, 
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then  not  two  years  old,  exercised  over  him.  He  would  trot 
up  and  down  the  chapel-yard  with  her,  vainly  trying  to  read 
while  she  held  one  of  his  hands  or  tugged  at  his  coat-tails. 
One  afternoon  when  I  was  at  some  country-place,  and  my  wife 
was  unwell,  Alfred  took  little  Carry  and  kept  her  with  him 
for  hours,  amusing  her  to  her  perfect  content. 

*  He  talked  a  good  deal  about  his  experiences  as  a  Grammar 
School  master.  Almost  immediately  after  his  acceptance  of  the 
post  he  wrote  me  a  longish  letter  asking  various  questions  about 
modes  of  teaching  and  the  management  *  of  boys.  He  bent 
himself  to  discharge  the  duties  of  even  temporary  employment, 
not  merely  with  scrupulous  diligence,  but  also  with  methodical 
forethought.' 

To  his  youngest  sister  : 

*6i,  DuciE  Grove,  Manchester, 

*  September  2,0th,   1873. 

*  My  very  dear  Annie, — My  work  is  easier  and  smoother 
this  term.  My  form  is  nearly  all  new,  and  therefore  requires 
less  keeping  in  order  than  the  lads  who  remembered  the  term 
when  I  was  new.  Then  I've  got  a  big  French  form,  instead  of 
the  little  ignoramuses  who  came  to  me  last  term.  The  big 
lads  are  rather  riotous,  but  I  don't  anticipate  much  difficulty 
in  ruling  them,  and  then  some  work  will  be  done.  My  pre- 
parations for  candidate t  necessities  are  behindhand.  To-night, 
however,  I  have  finished  the  full  analysis  of  the  first  volume 
of  Wesley's  Sermons.  Preaching  comes  in  fast  this  plan. 
The  other  Sunday  I  was  at  Regent  Road  in  Salford,  a  mission 
room,  and  had  a  good  service,  though  the  singing  was  accom 
panied  by  an  accordion. 

'  A  new  amusement  has  suggested  itself  to  me  to  be  pursued 
in  moderation,  for  it  costs  rather  too  much.  An  hour's  run  by 
rail,  I  find,  takes  me  into  a  splendid  hill-country,  at  the  point 
where  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire  meet. 
I  have  spent  two  Saturday  afternoons  there,  wandering  at  will 
on  the  hillside  and  over  the  summits,  coming  down  one  day  in 
Derbyshire,  and  last  Saturday  in  Yorkshire.  The  latter  was 
the  grandest  day  I  have  had  for  a  long  time.     It's  good  to  go 

*  His  brother  had  several  years'  experience  as  a  tutor, 
t  For  the  ministry. 
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just  wherever  you  like  within  a  cheap  ride  of  Manchester, 
certain  of  finding  a  railway  station  by-and-by.* 

To  his  younger  sister  : 

'  Manchester,  October,  1873. 

'  My  very  dear  Nellie, — The  claims  of  my  class  have  set 
me  studying  a  new  subject  :  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
alphabet. 

'  On  Sunday  I  heard .    His  preaching  did  not  strike  me 

much.  It  is  of  the  comforting,  common-place  order,  and 
served  admirably  to  illustrate  Papa's  note  to  p.  84  of  Fernley 
Lecture*;  the  sort  of  thing  to  make  a  man  contented  and  at 
peace,  but  not  at  all  to  stir  him  up  or  teach  him. 

*  To-morrow  I  have  Lady  Barn  in  the  morning,  school  in  the 
afternoon  (by  the  by,  there  are  signs  of  improvement  there), 
and  Brook  Street  Mission  Room  at  night.' 

^October  iiih,   1873, 

*  My  very  dear  Mamma, — Thanks  for  the  advice,  which, 
however,  did  not  require  to  be  used,  as  the  Owen's  College 
festivities  had  to  go  on  without  my  presence.  I  fully  intended 
to  go,  but  I  was  decidedly  seedy,  not  enough  to  have  kept  me 
away  from  any  place  of  importance,  but  enough  to  make  me 
glad  to  escape  from  a  crowd  and  a  bore.' 

*  November    i^ih. 

'  My  very  dear  Mamma, — What  does  Mr.  Fox  say  about  the 
Quaker  Conference  ?  It's  attracting  a  little  attention  even 
during  the  School  Board  contests. 

*  Do  you  see  what  a  mess  the  Manchester  Wesleyans  have 
made  of  it?  The  general  complaint  among  non-Methodists 
was  that  there  was  no  knowing  how  a  Wesleyan  member  of 
the  Board  would  act,  though  I  did  hear  one  of  the  masters  say 
that  Mr.  Bedford's  addresses  read  the  fairest  of  all. 

^  In  the  matter  of  birthday  presents  I  will  send  NeUie  a 
hymn-book  of  the  required  flatness. 


*  *  Assuredly... the  present  style  of  average,  and  even  of  popular  preach- 
ing— adapted  to  the  present  state  of  our  congregations — is  not  sufficient  for 
the  formation  of  a  full-grown,  manly,  robust,  and  high-toned  Christian  experi- 
ence. The  churches  of  the  present  day  are  kept  to  a  large  extent  on  a  milk 
diet ;  i.e.,  are  treated  as  infantile,  invalid,  or  convalescent.' 
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'There  are  no  good  dictionaries  except  very  large  many- 
volumed  works. 

'  I  shall  not  come  home  till  the  Monday  before  Christmas-day, 
as  the  Sunday  is  an  appointment,  and  I  leave  Lady  Barn  as 
little  as  possible. 

*We  have  the  school-examination  on  us  directly,  and  that 
will  take  up  a  great  lot  of  time,  so  the  few  days  after  breaking 
up  will  be  invaluable  for  work. 

'  Nearly  the  whole  of  to-day  has  been  spent  at  Mr.'  (now 
Dr.)  '  Pope's.  We  talked  much  about  Papa's  Fernley  Lecture, 
which  he  hopes  has  taken  account  of  the  Class  meeting  diffi- 
culty, which  he  say?  he  discussed  with  Papa  at  Jarrow.  We 
talked  some  time  about  this,  and  then  diverged  into  other 
subjects.  He's  a  man  it  pays  to  talk  with,  and  he  talked  very 
freely.  I  am  especially  glad  that  we  managed  to  discover  what 
I  had  long  suspected  :  that  his  philosophical  views  and  mine 
are  different.  I  said  as  little,  and  that  as  deferentially,  as  I 
could,  but  I  was  obliged  to  show  my  colours.  He  seemed 
shocked  at  first,  but  after  about  an  hour's  further  talk,  we  came 
to  a  very  amicable  conclusion  of  a  very  amicable  discussion. 
He  agreed  that  either  system  can  be  held  without  heresy,  and 
I  think  he  was  satisfied  that  in  religion,  at  any  rate,  I  am  no 
heretic.  I  was  with  Mr.  Pope  alone  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  and  enjoyed  it  much.  His  youngest  son,  who  is  under 
me,  has  much  promise  of  inheriting  his  father's  powers. 

'To-morrow  evening  I  have  a  mission-room  appointment. 

'  It's  rather  late,  and  I  must  write  to  Macdonald  on  review 
business,  so  with  much  love  to  all, 

*  Your  loving  son, 

'B  A.  Gregory.' 

Alfred's  '  philosophical  views '  are  amply  illustrated  by  his 
reviews  and  College  Essays. 

*  October  25M,  1873. 
'  My  very  dear  Nellie, — It  was  my  intention  to  answer 
your  letter  on  Saturday  evening,  but  Macdonald  wrote  asking 
me  to  allow  him  to  introduce  me  to  "some  very  agreeable 
people."  Of  course  I  consented,  and  accordingly  spent  the 
evening  at  the  Ladies'  College,  Victoria  Park.  The  people, 
who  proved  very  agreeable  indeed,  were  the  Lady  Principal 
and  her  assistants,  two  non-resident  masters,  a  professor  from 

10 
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Owens  College,  Macdonald,  and  myself.  It  was  the  sensible 
sort  of  evening-party  I  appreciate  :  the  folks  wore  their  ordinary 
costume,  and  the  sole  amusement  was  well-sustained  conversa- 
tion. 

*  My   acquaintances  "Tiere   multiply  so    fast  that  it  will   be 

necessary  to  use  force  to  leave  an  adequate  amount  of  leisure. 

Friday  evening  I  spent  at  Mr.'  (now  Dr.)  'Maclaren's.     After  a 

weeknight  service  he  pressed  me  to  go  up  to  Whalley  Range 

and  see  him.     Mrs.  Maclaren  and  family  are  very  nice,  and 

Mr.  Maclaren  is  of  course  extremely  interesting  company.     I 

have  joined   myself  unto   Mr.   Willshaw's  Class.     Papa  will 

remember  him. 

***** 

*  Waterloo  is  the  French  book  you  speak  of.*  There's 
very  little  in  it  till  the  book's  more  than  half  through. 
The  hero's  apprehensions  and  experience  are  admirably 
represented  in  the  dreariness  of  the  story.  Still  it's  doubtless 
of  value  as  a  picture  of  the  Restoration  period  in  France. 
Let's  hope,  if  another  Restoration  takes  place,  the  restored  will 
have  gained  wisdom. 

*  For  my  weekly  report  of  affairs,  there  is  little  to  say.  My 
optional  class  has  made  a  fair  start.  Ten  or  twelve  lads  have 
joined. 

'  Last  Sunday  I  preached  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening, 
with  long  walks  in  the  intervals. 

^  Papa's  lecture  will  be  well  worth  getting  up  by  young 
parsons.  His  unstereotyped  theory  of  the  Church  ought 
to  be,  and  to  a  great  extent  is,  the  Methodist  theor3^  To- 
day I've  been  indoors  mostly,  reading  Hebrew,  Milman  (Latin 
Christianity) y  and  The  Fool  of  Quality ,  which  I  picked  up  for  a 
shilling  at  an  old  bookstall.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  book, 
but  well  worth  reading  and  very  enjoyable. 

'The  great  event  in  reading  has  been  my  finishing  my 
analysis  of  our  venerable  Founder's  sermons.  One  thing 
makes  me  very  thankful,  namely,  that  it's  John  Wesley  we 
have  to  assent  to. 

'  Love  to  all,  and  congratulations  to  Mamma  on  having  got 
her  coal  in  betimes.* 

A  hymn  composed  by  Alfred  and  two  letters  to  his  younger 
*  By  Ercknxann-Chatrian. 
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brother,  given  below,  cast  a  strong  light  upon  his  spiritual  life 
at  this  time  : 

A    PRAYER   IN   TIME   OF   DESPONDENCY. 

*  Lord,  am  I  Thine  ?    Forgive  the  doubts  that  rise 
Within  my  heart,  and  will  not  let  it  rest ; 

Forgive  me  that  I  dare  not  bid  Thine  eyes 

Pierce  through  the  thick  disguises  of  my  breast, 

Assured  that  Thou,  when  Thou  dost  all  remove, 

Deep  at  the  last  wilt  find  undying  love. 

It  cannot  be  that  all  in  vain  I  thought 

Thou  lovedst  me  in  days  that  long  are  past ; 

Not  all  in  vain  my  sins  to  Thee  I  brought, 
And  all  my  burdens  on  Thy  shoulders  cast ; 

Not  all  in  vain  !     O  Lord,  it  cannot  be  ; 

I  loved  Thee  once,  and  Thou  didst  then  love  me, 

0  Lord,  Thou  knowest  how  my  soul  hath  stayed 
These  many  years  on  Thy  once-offered  death ; 

Plow  I  that  unchanged  past  my  hope  had  made, 

Source  of  my  peace  and  anchor  of  my  faith  ; 
When  sin  and  doubt  assayed  my  heart  to  move, 

1  rested  on  Thy  everlasting  love. 

Thou  changest  not  :  to-day  as  yesterday 
The  same  Thou  art,  and  wilt  for  ever  be ; 

Thy  truth  stands  firm  whatever  pass  away, 
E'en  though  I  perish,  Thou  hast  died  for  me ; 

I  doubt  not  that,  yet  will  one  fear  remain  : 

That  Thou,  perchance,  for  me  hast  died  in  vain. 

'Tis  possible — which  Thou,  O  God,  forbid  ! — 

That  I  should  crucify  my  Lord  anew  ; 
So  blindly  trust  in  what  my  Saviour  did. 

That  I  forget  what  rests  for  me  to  do  : 
Pervert  the  purpose  of  Thy  bleeding  side, 
Secure  in  sin  because  my  Saviour  died  1 

I  know  right  well,  and  Thou  more  clearly  seest. 

How  far  I  fall  below  my  calling's  hope  : 
If  in  Thy  kingdom,  surely  there  the  least ; 

My  righteousness  I  long  have  given  up  ; 
Yet  though  I  all  this  wickedness  have  done, 
Tell  me,  "  Fear  not !  the  Lamb  doth  still  atone." 

Assure  me  still  Thy  love  my  portion  is  ; 

Speak  to  my  heart,  and  let  me  feel  Thee  near  ; 
Give  me  the  consciousness  of  present  bliss. 

Whisper  Thy  grace  into  my  spirit's  ear ; 
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Display  Thy  love  :  that  sacramental  sight 
Makes  me  love  Thee  with  all  my  soul  and  might. 

O  Love  Divine,  exert  Thy  jealous  power  ; 

Chase  from  my  soul  whate'er  disputes  Thy  sway  j 
Thine  would  I  be  from  this  devoted  hour, 

Thine  in  the  quiet  and  the  busy  day  ; 
Be  all  my  life  one  offering  to  Thee 
Of  holy  thought  and  holy  energy. 

^  Manchester y  October ^  i873'' 

*2,  Grafton  Street,  Manchester, 
^  jfanuary  2)^st,  1874. 

'Dear  Arthur,—.  .  .  Your  account  of  what  has  occurred  at 
Approach  Road'  (Bethnal  Green,  London)  'is  very  good  to  hear. 
I  believe  there  are  signs  of  a  great  quickening  of  life  among  us 
Methodists.  In  many  parts  of  the  Connexion  there  are  similar 
things  taking  place.  Here  the  folk  are  decidedly  roused.  All 
this  week  special  services  have  been  held  at  Rusholme  and 
Withington,  with  very  good  results,  at  least  in  the  former 
place.  Next  week  we  resume  at  Oxford  Road.  All  this  week 
there  have  been  prayer-meetings  at  seven  in  the  morning,  to 
some  of  which  by  vigorous  efforts  I  have  succeeded  in  getting. 
The  attendance  is  better  than  it  used  to  be  on  the  Friday 
evening,  and  there  seems  a  general  expectation  of  still  larger 
results  next  week  than  last.  To-night  we  have  another  band- 
meeting,  to  which  I  am  going  in  about  an  hour.  To-morrow 
evening  I  am  preaching  at  Lady  Barn,  and  trust  for  a  good 
time.     There  are  a  few  signs  of  improvement  even  there.  .  .  . 

'  That  there  is  very  much  more  to  learn  of  the  things  of 
God  than  I  have  learnt  I  am  painfully  conscious,  and  that 
there  may  be  whole  regions  of  truth  and  experience  quite 
unknown  to  me  is  only  too  probable.  During  the  early  part 
of  last  week  my  own  feeling  was  like  what  you  describe  as 
yours  at  Approach  Road — no  warmth,  and  at  times  even  a 
sort  of  wonder  what  there  was  to  excite  the  people  so  much. 
By  Thursday  night  I  felt  quite  distressed  at  my  inability  to 
enter  into  the  sense  of  unusual  blessing  which  it  was  plain 
the  others  felt.  I  dared  not  open  my  lips  in  the  prayer- 
meeting,  but  came  home,  and  all  the  evening  and  the  next 
day  was  praying  for  a  more  vivid  sense  of  God's  nearness  and 
the  reality  of  spiritual  things.  It  was  given  me  before  long, 
and  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  were  days  that  kept  me 
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thinking  on  thie  phrase  "when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall 
come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  Since  that  my  Hfe  of 
faith  has  been,  I  think,  higher  than  I  can  ever  remember. 
Still  it  has  been  with  me  rather  a  fuller  realization  of  facts 
1  have  long  acknowledged,  than  the  waking  up  to  something 
I  had  never  seen  before.  I  have  ordered  the  book  you  recom- 
mend, and  will  prayerfully  read  it. 

'Wesley's  teaching,  respecting  both  adoption  and  Christian 
perfection,  has  always  seemed  to  me  lacking  in  definiteness 
and  distinctness.  In  proving  the  first,  he  seems  to  me  often 
to  succeed  only  in  proving  the  possibility  of  complete  assur- 
ance as  to  one's  personal  acceptance  with  God  and  share  in 
the  merits  of  the  Atonement.  That  assurance  has  been  mine 
ever  since  my  conversion.  When  he  speaks  most  clearly  and 
deliberately  of  Christian  perfection,  he  appears  to  limit  it  to 
little  more  than  the  perfect  love  which  casts  out  all  fear.  At 
times  he  includes  power  over  sin,  but  makes  his  position 
difficult  to  grasp  by  admitting  the  coexistence  on  the  one 
hand  of  all  effects  of  human  infirmity,  and  on  the  other  of  an 
indefinite  possibility  of  growth.  Accepting  these  admissions, 
especially  the  latter.  Christian  perfection  resolves  itself  into 
the  complete  absence  of  any  tormenting  fear  with  regard  to 
God,  or  distrust  of  ultimate  salvation,  plus  the  power  to  keep 
a  conscience  void  of  offence,  which  does  not  mean  the  perfect 
doing  of  God's  will,  but  the  refusal  to  "allow  oneself  in  any 
known  sin,  or  in  the  omission  of  anything  that  one  knows  to 
be  one's  duty."  The  first  element — freedom  from  fear  and 
complete  trust — has  been  mine  ever  since  I  first  knew  the 
grace  of  God. 

'  What  is  it  one  should  seek  and  pray  for  ? — the  continued 
and  increased  influence  of  the  Spirit,  that  one  may  grow  more 
like  God,  or  a  sudden  second  gift  that  shall  introduce  a  change 
like  conversion  ?  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  word  perfect  seems  to 
me  to  imply  no  more  than  adult,  full-grown;  and  to  pray  that 
I  may  at  once  receive  maturity  appears  like  praying  that  I 
might  be  forty  years  old  to-morrow.  I  cannot  pray  such  a 
prayer  in  faith.  I  can  only  ask  more  light.  ...  If  you  can 
help  me  to  translate  into  the  language  of  actual  experience  the 
metaphors  and  rhetorical  expressions  of  the  writers  on  this 
subject,  you  will  do  me  much  good.  All  that  I  have  yet  read 
in  explanation  of  Scripture  only  confuses   me;   and    unless 
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*^  the  eyes  of  "  my  ^^understanding'''*  are  ^^enlightened  to  know 
what  is  the  hope  of  His  caUing,"  there  is  small  hope  of  my 
seeing  "the  riches  of  the  glory  of  His  inheritance  in  the  saints." 
Still  there  is  reason  for  great  thankfulness  that  these  revival 
times  have  fixed  my  thoughts  there. 

*  Your  loving  brother, 

'B.  A.  Gregory. 

*  Give  love  to  all ;  but  this  letter  is  specially  to  you,  and  is 
not  meant  to  be  circulated  round  the  breakfast  table.' 

*  2,  Grafton  Street,  March  ^rd,  1874. 

*  Dear  Arthur, — You  must  excuse  my  delay  in  answering 
your  letter  and  PoUie's  and  thanking  you  for  your  good  wishes 
and  beautiful  presents.  .  .  .  The  chief  reason  of  my  delay  has 
been  that  only  odd  minutes  have  been  available,  and  I  wanted 
to  write  with  plenty  of  time  before  me.  To-night  should  have 
been  taken  up  with  an  appointment,  but  the  service  has  been 
dropped  for  the  present,  which  is  not  a  sign  of  declension,  but 
rather  of  progress,  the  reason  being  that  the  Society-class 
which  used  to  meet  after  the  service  has  grown  so  large  they 
cannot  do  with  the  tail  end  of  an  hour,  as  they  used  to.  At 
Lady  Barn  last  night  we  had  a  very  fair  number  crowding  the 
little  vestry,  and  there  was  a  real  spirit  of  prayer  among  the 
folks.  There  is  hope  of  good  being  done.  The  last  Sunday 
or  two  my  lads  have  been  inclined  to  speak  somewhat  freely 
about  conversion  and  Jesus  and  His  claims.  They  are  rough, 
very  unserious  boys,  but  they  talk  as  though  they  felt  it  a 
reality. 

*On  Sunday  week  we  had  a  scene  at  Elvington  Street 
(mission-room)  that  encouraged  me  very  much,  especially  with 
reference  to  my  Sunday-school  class.  After  the  evening 
service,  when  I  had  preached  from  "  Repent  ye  therefore  and 
be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out  when  the  times 
of  refreshing  shall  come,"  etc.,  the  whole  congregation  stayed 
the  prayer-meeting,  and  fifteen  persons  were  openly  seeking 
mercy,  several  of  whom  found  peace  before  we  separated. 
Eight  of  them  were  lads  from  the  Sunday-school,  five  from 
one  class,  described  to  me  by  the  agent  as  the  worst  lads  they 
had.  Their  distress  was  painful  to  witness,  but  they  left  calm 
and  in  some  cases  happy.  There  were  several  grown  persons 
too,  one  young  man  who  had  never  been  in  a  place  of  worship 
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before.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me,  for,  though  I  had  been 
praying,  I  was  scarcely  expecting  anything  hke  that,  but 
thank  God  very  heartily  for  it.  The  prayers  of  the  Elvington 
Street  people  have  been  very  earnest.  This  has  given  me  a 
great  lift  in  the  matter  of  mission-room  preaching,  though  I  am 
sure  it  was  not  my  sermon  that  brought  the  good  results;  only 
now  I  don't  feel  as  though  I  was  in  the  wrong  place. 

'  Unless  one  presses  very  closely  Mrs.  Smith's  proviso  that 
she  writes  for  people  who  have  already  had  experience  of  the 
"  rest  of  faith  "  and  are  in  danger  of  losing  it,  her  expressions 
and  directions  are  misleading  and,  I  think,  dangerous.  There 
seems  to  me  absolutely  nothing  by  which  to  distinguish 
her  "  believing  what  you  think  to  be  absolutely  untrue  "  from 
the  most  wilful  self-delusion  and  obstinate  determination  to 
preserve  one's  own  peace  of  mind  at  no  matter  what  expense 
of  truth  and  ingenuousness.  She  is  speaking,  I  think,  to  those 
who  have  already  seen  that  what  she  believes  is  true,  but 
require  to  feel  it  more  and  act  upon  it  with  less  hesitation. 

'The  chapter  is  simply  inapplicable  to  me,  whose  chief 
difficulty  is  an  inability  to  see,  with  clearness  enough  for 
prayer,  what  is  the  cleansing  from  all  sin  that  can  be  now 
experienced.  has  helped  me  very  much  towards  dis- 
tinguishing beween  finality  and  completeness  in  respect  to  this 
cleansing.  I  see  more  distinctly  the  definiteness  and  matter- 
of-fact  character  of  the  experience  he  describes.  He 
acknowledges  too  that,  as  I  have  thought,  in  many  cases  the 
trust  is  reposed  and  the  power  obtained,  not  suddenly,  but 
gradually.  So  far  as  at  present  I  see,  '*  walking  in  the  light " 
means,  not  merely  the  vowing,  but  the  carrying  out  of  the 
vow,  "  not  to  allow  myself  in  any  known  sin  or  in  the  omission 
of  anything  I  know  to  be  my  duty."  Thank  God,  I  am  gaming 
power  in  this  respect ;  but,  whether  it  be  weak  faith  or  not, 
if  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  some  length  I  found  nothing  to 
ask  forgiveness  for,  I  should  think,  not  that  I  had  obtained 
the  cleansing,  but  that  my  conscience  was  getting  very  dull. 
As  it  is,  all  "  fear  that  hath  torment,"  all  doubt  of  present  or 
final  acceptance  through  Christ,  is  gone ;  and  indeed  I  have  had 
very  little  of  it  since  first  I  found  peace.  I  don't  find  my  life 
"a  constant  succession  of  stumblings  and  risings  again,"  at 
least  not  to  any  distressing  extent,  nor  is  it  now,  and  for 
some  time  past,  "a  dead  level,"  but,  by  God's  grace,  it  is  a 
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regular  walk  in  increasing  light,  and  as  from  time  to  time  I 
look  back,  there  are  clear  advancfes  visible.  God  knows  there 
is  enough  to  repent  of,  and  constant  need  to  rest  in  Christ; 
yet  I  do  not  find  my  position  to  answer  to  Mrs.  Smith's 
description  of  a  person  not  yet  blessed  with  "the  rest  of  faith." 
She  draws  her  line  too  hard,  and  I  suspect  it  will  not  fit  with 
all  experience.  Still  the  book  has  done  me  much  good,  and 
I  am  very  thankful  you  recommended  it.  The  question  is  not 
clear  to  me,  but  the  light  is  growing,  and  I  trust  the  power 
will  grow  with  it. 

*■  Write  again  when  you  have  time. 

^  Yours, 

*  B.  A.  Gregory.' 

There  was  nothing  incongruous  between  all  his  sustained 
intensity  of  spiritual  earnestness  and  evangelistic  work  and 
the  rollicking  fun  with  which  he  anticipated  his  holiday. 

'When  I  come  home,  I  shall  turn  the  house  out  of  windows. 
If  Mamma  has  not  lots  of  parkin  and  mince-pies,  I  shall  make 
some  myself,  and  make  you  help  me  eat  'em.  Also,  if  you 
don't  have  something  to  talk  to  me  except  gossip,  I  shall 
collapse  into  silence,  which  would  be  against  my  very  nature, 
you  know.  If  Papa  does  not  descend  from  the  heights  of  his 
public  character,  I  shall  disturb  his  studies.  And  if  the 
bairns  don't  behave  themselves,  I  shall — take  them  in  hand. 
So  there  you  know.' 

*  Manchester,  ya««a?7  17M,  1874. 

'My  very  dear  Mamma, — A  great  change  in  most  of  my 
classes  has  arisen  from  Mr.  Walker's  determining  to  work  for 
a  new  examination,  in  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  combine 
to  certify  lads  on  leaving  school.  I  like  the  scheme,  and 
anticipate  good  from  it. 

'AH  this  morning,  Saturday  though  it  was,  I  spent  at 
school  examining  boys  for  admission.  About  a  hundred  and 
twenty  lads  read  the  same  lot  of  prose  one  after  another  with 
wonderful  similarity  in  their  mistakes.  The  word  "vehe- 
mence" was  too  much  for  three-quarters  of  them.  We  are 
increasing,  and  have  to  take  on  another  master. 

***** 

'  We  have  special  services  all  next  week  at  Oxford  Road. 
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A  good  special  service  came  off  on  Monday  evening  last  in 
the  winter  tea-meeting  of  Mr.  Willshaw's  two  classes,  when  a 
testimonial  was  presented  to  him.  There  was  some  very 
good  speaking  of  the  lovefeast  order,  and  very  little  testimo- 
nializing talk,  which  was  "a  great  blessing."  There  were 
more  than  seventy  there. 

'  I  took  Janet  this  afternoon  The  History  of  the  Robin,  well 
illustrated,  and  readable  for  a  youngster,  though  she  can't 
read  yet.' 

'Manchester,  February  22,1k,  1874. 

*My  very  dear  Nellie, — Permit  me  to  tell  you  a  joke 
perpetrated  by  one  of  my  boys. 

*  Sharp  boy  (to  teacher  who  is  giving  a  Scripture-lesson)  : 
"  When  Achan  put  the  Babylonish  garment  in  the  earth  in 
his  tent,  didn't  he  spoil  it?" 

*  Sharper  boy  (before  teacher  can  reply)  :  ^'  You  silly,  he'd 
wrap  a  newspaper  round  it." 

'The  special  services  have  brought  us  in  over  forty  new 
members  at  Oxford   Road,   and   twenty  more  at   Rusholme. 

*  We  are  to  have  services  at  Lady  Barn  before  long,  where 
I  hope  we  may  see  equally  good  results.  There  are  some 
signs  of  improvement  there,  but  very  faint. 

*  On  Sunday  evening  last  we  had  a  glorious  time  at  a  little 
mission-room  off  the  Stretford  Road,  where  I  had  an  appoint- 
ment. The  room  was  packed  till  the  heat  could  hardly  be 
borne.  However,  the  prayer-meeting  at  the  end  was  worth 
a  little  suffocation.  I  never  saw,  much  less  led,  anything  like 
it.  The  whole  congregation  stayed;  and  out  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  persons  (including  members  and  prayer-leaders),  fifteen 
were  completely  broken  down.  Eight  lads  from  the  school, 
five  described  as  the  worst  lads  in  it,  were  crying  and 
praying  in  a  way  that  was  quite  painful  to  hear.  Several 
found  peace  before  we  separated.  It  makes  one  feel  very 
thankful,  and  much  encouraged  to  go  on  working  in  the 
mission-rooms,  where  generally  I  have  felt  as  though  it  was 

all  a  failure. 

***** 

*  My  own  form  is  getting  very  large.  Twenty-six  boys  at 
present.  We  are  doing  very  well.  The  other  day  I  tried  an 
experiment  in  the  way  of  interesting  them  in  Roman  history. 
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We  stopped  regular  work,  and  I  read  them  Macaulay's 
Horatius. 

'The  effect  was  very  striking.  They  got  so  excited  they 
could  not  keep  still,  and  it  was  a  good  opportunity  for  observ- 
ing the  character  of  the  different  lads.  There's  nothing  better 
than  the  Lays  as  an  introduction  to  poetry,  for  boys.' 

*  Manchester,  March  ith,  1874. 

*My  very  dear  Nelue, — Since   you    have    been   so   badly 

treated  hitherto,  you  shall  have  another  letter,  this  time  all  to 

yourself. 

%  ^  ^  *  ^ 

*  As  to  Morrell,  ...  it  is  a  pretentious,  unintelligible  book, 
like  the  rest  of  its  author's  productions.  .  .  .  Modify  it  by 
common-sense. 

*  Please  tell  me  in  your  next  whether  I  am  in  the  Children's 
Home  debt  again,  or  am  likely  to  be  soon. 

*  Last  Thursday  night  I  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  preach 
my  trial  sermon  at  Oxford  Road,  that  is,  I  was  only  told 
late  on  the  Wednesday  evening.  I  preached  from  :  "  It  is 
finished.''  Rough,  not  quite  in  the  shape  I  have  been  wont 
to  preach  the  sermon.  Certain  rather  controversial  passages 
were  toned  down  and  rewritten,  though,  owing  to  the  short 
notice,  it  was  necessary  to  work  till  late  to  get  them  done. 
I  hoped  it  would  help  folks  hesitating  and  confused,  of  whom 
the  recent  revival  has  raised  several.  The  congregation  con- 
tained some  of  the  best  listeners  in  the  Society. 

'  We  had  a  good  band-meeting  this  evening,  and  to-morrow 
we  begin  our  special  services  at  Lady  Barn.' 

*2,  Grafton  Street,  May  ^h,  1874. 

'Dear  Arthur, — On  Wednesday  last  I  preached  my  District 

Meeting  trial  sermon  at  Grosvenor  Street   before  the   Revs. 

Benjamin    Smith,    George   Scott,  and  Giffard   Dorey.     There 

was  a  good  weeknight  congregation,  and  I  had  a  fair  time,  not 

feeling  nervous  except  just  at  first. paid  me  the  honour 

of  coming  to  hear  me,  which  is  the  first  time  he  ever  was  in 
a  Methodist  chapel.  He  satisfied  my  mind  on  the  dubious 
point  that  in  the  large  and  mainly  empty  chapel  my  voice  was 
clearly  and  easily  audible.  My  text  was  "  The  Lord  is  risen 
indeed,  and  hath  appeared  unto  Simon." 
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*. . .  On  Sunday  week  one  of  our  energetic  Locals  introduced 
me  to  some  new  work  which  was  very  interesting.  About  a 
dozen  of  us  went  off  and  missioned  the  neighbourhood  of 
Booth  Street  Room.  We  held  five  open-air  services  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  three  of  them  down  queer  little  courts,  to 
which  a  guide  was  quite  a  necessity.  In  two  cases  nobody 
came  openly  out  to  listen ;  but  a  good  many  stuck  their  heads 
round  corners  and  opened  doors  and  windows,  so  we  went  on 
all  the  same.  Later  in  the  morning  we  got  fair  gatherings  in 
streets  a  little  larger.     We  hope  to  have  some  more  by-and-by. 

*  Your  loving  brother, 

'B.  A.  Gregory.' 

In  June,  1874,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Lord, 
Governor  of  New  Kingswood  School,  expressing  a  strong  wish 
on  his  own  part  and  that  of  Mr.  Osborn,  the  Head  Master, 
that  Alfred  should  fill  the  post  of  second  master  in  that 
establishment  should  the  appointment  accord  with  his  own 
views.  This  I  at  once  forwarded  to  him.  The  following  letter 
contains  his  reply : 

'Manchester,  June  yd^  1874. 

'Mr.  Lord's  letter,  I  suppose,  should  be  answered  at  once,  so 
although  it  is  late,  I  will  just  send  a  line.  It  rests  with  Con- 
ference, not  with  me,  to  say  Yes  or  No.  All  I  can  say  is  that  if  I 
be  appointed,  I  shan't  regret  it,  but  shall  go  cheerfully  to  work  at 
the  teaching,  and  shall  appreciate  the  larger  leisure  of  such  a 
position.  There's  plenty  of  field  at  Kingswood  in  which  to  do 
good  service  to  the  Connexion,  and  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  Mr.  Osborn.  Papa  had  better  thank  Mr.  Lord  for  the 
suggestion,  and  reply  that  I  should  be  willing  and  glad  to  take 
to  the  place,  but  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  anticipate  the 
decision  of  Conference. 

*  I  have  just  returned  from  preaching  my  trial  sermon  for 
July  Committee  at  Pendleton.  I  had  a  good  time  and  a  fair 
congregation.  The  chapel  is  awkward,  and  the  pulpit  absurdly 
high  for  a  week  evening  service,  with  all  the  people  in  the 
dim  distance  below  you.     My  text  was  John  vi.  28,  29.* 

'Manchester,  2,  Grafton  Street, 
July  wth^ 

'  Dear  Annie, — It's  very  late,  so  you  must  be  content  with  a 
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short  letter.  All  to-day  I've  been  working  hard  at  a  sermon  to 
preach  at  Lady  Barn  to-morrow.  The  week  has  been  too  much 
broken  into  for  me  to  give  much  time  to  this  before  to-day. 
There  have  been  examinations  to  prepare.     But  the  principal 

part  of  the  preoccupation  has  been  that has  held  meetings 

in  Manchester  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  of  course  I  went 
to  as  many  as  I  could.  They  were  held  in  the  Friends'  Meet- 
ing House,  a  large  room,  which  was  quite  full.  No  little 
excitement  has  been  caused  by  them  amongst  certain  folks. 
At  the  prayer-meeting  last  night  the  allusions  were  frequent. 

'  For  my  own  part  they  have  not  removed  the  feeling  of 
indefiniteness  that  was  left  after  reading  Walk  in  the  Light, 
but  occasionally  he  speaks  in  a  style  that  explains  his  reputa- 
tion. It  is  too  obviously  extempore,  and  therefore  confused. 
It  disappointed  me  considerably  to  find  him  less  clear  than  his 
books. 

*  Mr.  Lord  has  written  to  me  saying  the  Local  Committee  of 
Kingswood  have  rejected  his  proposal,  on  the  ground  (which  I 
greatly  admire  them  for  taking)  that  they  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  withdrawing  a  minister  for  that  work.' 

In  March,  1874,  Alfred  was  recommended  by  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  the  Manchester  (Oxford  Road)  Circuit,  and  in  May 
by  the  Manchester  District  Committee,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  ministry,  and  by  the  Conference  of  the 
same  year  was  accepted  as  a  probationer.  Thus  terminated  his 
connection  with  Manchester. 

The  following  letter,  received  by  me  soon  after  his  death, 
will  give  some  idea  of  his  relations  with  his  pupils  : 

'  Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

'  My  dear  Sir, — At  the  time  when  the  sorrowful  tidings  of 
your  great  loss  reached  us,  I  was  ill  and  quite  unable  to  write, 
or  I  must  have  sent  you  an  earlier  word  of  sympathy  and  my 
genuine  expression  of  gratitude,  reverence,  and  affection  for 
him  who  has  so  suddenly  been  removed  from  the  scene  of 
his  faithful  and  loving  labours  on  earth  to  happier  and  holier 
work. 

'  We  shall  always  hold  him  in  tender  remembrance,  and 
would  that  we  were  able  to  send  to  his  sorrowing  family  some 
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breath  of  comfort  akin  to  that  which  he  brought  to  our  house 
when  our  dear  boy  '*  lay  sick  of  a  fever."  I,  my  husband,  and 
our  boy  can  never  forget  the  kindness  which  brought  Mr. 
Gregory  into  our  boy's  sick-room  when  our  friends  were  all 
warned  away  from  the  house.  Just  when  our  fears  were 
greatest  he  came.  I  went  down  to  the  door  to  answer  his 
kind  enquiry^  and  to  prevent  his  coming  in.  But  he  said  he 
was  not  afraid,  and  begged  to  be  admitted  to  see  his  scholar. 
We  always  think  that  the  pleasant  excitement  of  his  visit 
brought  the  beginning  of  better  times  for  us.  It  went  to  my 
heart  to  see  the  loving  master  kneeling  by  the  boy's  bed,  strok- 
ing his  forehead,  and  kissing  his  cheek  on  saying  good-bye. 
He  talked  so  cheerily  and  wisely  about  matters  that  interested 
the  boy,  that  a  sense  of  great  relief  and  of  hope  sprang  up  in 
the  chamber  before  he  left  it.  He  came  again  and  again  to 
interest  and  cheer  our  boy.' 

Alfred  took  the  heartiest  interest  in  his  pupils  and  in  his 
work  as  a  teacher,  although  that  work  was  but  temporary,  and 
not  his  chosen  and  appointed  life-task.  Next,  indeed,  to  the 
vocation  of  a  preacher  of  the  glorious  gospel,  he  would  have 
selected  that  of  a  teacher.  For  eleven  years  he  had  been 
under  a  succession  of  first-rate  teachers ;  he  had  studied  their 
methods,  he  had  caught  their  spirit.  Schleiermacher  says, 
'  No  tutor  can  be  of  real  use  who  is  wholly  wanting  in  either  of 
these  qualities  :  enthusiasm  and  clear  thought.'  Alfred  was  not 
wanting  in  either.  He  took  the  greatest  pains  to  put  life  into 
the  dry  bones  of  knowledge,  to  interest  the  imagination  of  his 
pupils,  and  to  set  their  sensibilities  astir. 

Meanwhile  he  was  steadily  labouring  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  great  work  to  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  called.  His 
leisure  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  theology, 
and  Church  history,  with  what  assiduity  and  system  a  number 
of  manuscript-books  still  testify. 

The  following  reminiscences  complete  the  picture  of  his  life 
when  a  tutor  in  Manchester  Grammar  School. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Dids- 
bury  College,  Manchester,  wrote  to  me  : 
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*DiDSBURY,  December  2/[th,  1876. 

'  My  dear  Friend, — It  is  very  affecting  to  have  to  send  you 
such  a  Christmas-greeting  as  this,  and  to  write  about  your  great 
loss  when  all  are  rejoicing  in  the  common  gain.  But  I  am  very 
sure  that  Alfred  is  spending  the  happiest  Christmas  he  overspent. 
I  mourn  over  him,  and  cherish  his  memory  tenderly.  There 
was  something  in  his  gentleness,  tranquillity  of  spirit,  high 
culture,  and  beautiful  simplicity  that  won  my  heart  and  would 
have  kept  it  always.  We  had  several  pleasant  evenings  in 
my  study,  where  we  discussed  the  gravest  questions.  We 
did  not  agree  on  some  fundamental  philosophical  principles, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  doubt  that  his  high  religious 
faith  would  make  every  opinion  safe  that  he  might  hold.  He 
was  the  only  deep  thinker  among  young  men  in  whom  I  had  the 
same  confidence.  The  humility  with  which  he  received  advice, 
and  submitted  his  sermons  to  criticism,  and  always  seemed 
unconscious  of  what  he  had  so  nobly  achieved,  struck  me  very 
forcibly.  I  looked  forward  with  pride  to  his  future.  How 
baffling  are  the  dispensations  of  Providence  !  He  is  beyond 
the  influence  of  any  judgment  of  ours.  It  seems  to  me  un- 
seemly to  be  offering  even  this  tribute  to  one  who  is  above  us 
all  now.  Still  I  cannot  help  saying  that  our  Connexion  has 
suffered  a  great  loss ;  it  is  only  a  common-place  to  reflect : 
How  many  of  our  ordinary  men  are  left,  and  one  of  our  very 
few  elect  ones  thus  taken  !  Let  me  add,  however,  that  I  never 
thought  we  had  a  firm  tenure  of  your  dear  boy.  There  was 
something  ethereal  and  inward  about  him  that  gave  me  this 
impression.  I  used  to  wonder  that,  with  his  fragility  and  gifts 
for  other  vocations,  he  clung  to  our  rough  ministry.  But  he 
was  right.' 

And  later : 

'  I  feel  much  sympathy  with  you  in  the  task  to  which  you 
have  set  yourself.  It  seems  an  affecting  inversion  of  what 
man  would  call  the  order  of  nature  that,  instead  of  your  son's 
writing  your  memorial,  you  should  be  writing  his.  But  this 
is  the  ordinance  of  God's  will,  and  you  have  long  since  learned 
to  submit  to  it,  and,  I  hope,  to  rejoice  in  it. 

'  It  was  my  happiness  now  and  then  to  see  him  at  my 
home,  occasions  of  great  pleasure  to  us  all,  but  to  none  more 
than  my  sons,  then  his  pupils,  who  respected  and  loved  him 
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much.  We  always  found  our  way  alone  to  my  study.  The 
subjects  we  talked  about  almost  invariably  drifted  towards 
philosophy  and  its  relations  to  the  Christian  faith.  He 
impressed  me  as  being  already  a  master  in  that  line  of  study; 
his  clearness  as  well  as  subtilty  of  thought  were  my  admira- 
tion. Sometimes  indeed  he  contrived  to  entangle  me,  and 
himself  too,  in  meshes  of  difficulty  not  convenient ;  and  once 
in  particular  I  had  in  a  friendly  way  to  warn  him.  But  there 
was  such  an  inexpressible  charm  of  simplicitj",  gentleness,  and 
humility  about  all  his  ways  of  acting  and  reasoning  and 
speaking,  that  no  one  could  seriously  fear  for  him. 

*  We  did  not  forget  to  discuss  preaching,  and  he  made  me 
something  like  a  confidant  as  to  his  manner  of  making 
sermons.  In  that  too  he  gave  good  promise ;  his  originality 
and  good  taste  left  a  distinct  and  lasting  impression  on  my 
mind.  I  was  quite  prepared,  by  what  I  knew  of  your  son's 
hopes  and  desires,  all  of  which  were  entirely  consecrated, 
to  hear  the  reports  which  soon  came  of  his  self-renouncing 
labours.  But  that  they  ended  so  soon  was  a  severe  shock 
to  me  and  to  many.  Your  loss  was  a  loss  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity — if  such  words  are  lawful — and  there  is  a  certain 
strange  consolation  to  you  in  that.  Had  he  lived,  I  am  per- 
suaded, he  would  have  done  a  special  kind  of  service  for 
which  few  are  furnished  as  he  was. 

•  Affectionately, 

'W.B.Pope.' 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Banks,  now  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Headingley  College,  Leeds,  wrote  to  me  : 

'  I  have  just  seen  notice  of  the  dreadful  blow  which  has 
fallen  upon  you.  I  cannot  express  the  distress  which  this  has 
caused  me.  I  knew  your  son  in  the  Manchester  (Oxford 
Road)  Circuit,  and  saw  enough  to  give  me  the  very  highest 
opinion  of  his  abilities  and  religious  character.  The  loss  to  us 
is  very  great.  Many  had  cherished  the  brightest  hopes  of  his 
future  course,  and  thought  of  the  honour  he  would  reflect 
upon  our  ministry  of  a  kind  which  we  greatly  need.' 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Tweddle,  also  one  of  the  ministers  in  the 
Manchester  (Oxford  Road)  Circuit  in  Alfred's  time,  wrote  a  few 
days  after  his  death  : 
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*  Few  events  have  more  profoundly  shocked  me  :  he  seemed 
to  have  a  promise  so  full  of  blessed  usefulness  in  this  life. 
His  guileless  spirit,  his  deep  piety,  his  genuine  goodness,  and 
his  earnest  desire  to  do  good  were  combined  with  rare  gifts. 
A  fine  freshness  and  originality  of  thought  and  expression 
gleamed  out  in  his  conversation  as  well  as  his  preaching.  He 
was  an  ever-welcome  presence  in  our  house.  During  some 
revival-services  held  at  Oxford  Road,  a  series  of  band-meetings 
was  instituted,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  chastened  and 
mellowed  religious  experience  which  he  related  on  several 
occasions. 

*  He  was  fond  of  preaching,  but  he  liked  most  preaching  to 
the  poor,  and  several  conversions  resulted  from  his  labours  in 
the  mission-rooms  in  connection  with  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Lay  Mission.  I  mourn  over  the  loss  which  the  Church 
has  sustained.' 

The  following  brief  testimony  gives  a  glimpse  at  another 
phase  of  his   character  : 

'  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  in  the  same  Class  as  your 
son  for  nearly  two  years.  He  asked  me  to  supper,  and  we 
frequently  saw  each  other.  It  is  impossible  for  any  young 
man  to  exercise  a  more  beneficial  influence  on  the  spiritual 
life  of  another  than  that  exercised  by  him  over  mine. 

*  Henry  Lupton, 
'Alexandra  Park,  Manchester, 
January  yd^  1877.' 

Of  Alfred,  at  this  period,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  French,  B.A.,  writes: 

*The   chief  features    that    struck    me  were   his   unaffected, 
simplicity  and  his  manifest  endeavour  to  make  himself  at  home 
with   children.       No   one  would    have  suspected    the  wealth 
of  his  mental  resources  from  the  easy  affability  of  his  manners. 
There  was  no  other  aim  apparent  than  that  of  doing  good.' 

I  close  this  chapter  with  some  recollections  by  his  younger 
brother  : 

'I  spent  the  Easter  of  1874  with  him  in  Manchester,  and 
attended  several  services  with  him.  Amongst  others  was  one 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Holy  Name,  Oxford  Road, 
on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday.     Here  (as  always  at  similar 
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services)  I  was  struck  by  his  deep  reverence,  and  by  the  ease 
with  which  he  seemed  to  catch  the  spiritual  tone  of  the  worship. 
Though  he  had  no  touch  of  Popery  or  Ritualism  in  him,  I 
doubt  whether  any  in  that  great  congregation  entered  more 
deeply  into  the  service  than  he  did  as  he  followed  it  carefully  in 
a  Laiin  missal.  On  the  same  day  we  attended  an  afternoon 
lovefeast  at  Irwell  Street  Chapel,  where  he  had  a  thoroughly 
''good  time"  in  listening  to  the  simple  and  often  exceedingly 
quaintly  told  experiences  of  the  neighbouring  Methodists. 

'  I  also  went  with  him  to  one  or  two  mission-room  appoint- 
ments. He  strove  hard  to  adapt  himself  to  his  audience,  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  being  plain  and  interesting  without  talking 
twaddle  or  stringing  together  a  number  of  disconnected  anec- 
dotes. But  his  slowness  of  speech  and  apparent  difficulty  in 
giving  expression  to  his  thoughts  were  a  manifest  hindrance  to 
great  success  in  this  kind  of  evangelistic  work,  though  his 
services  were  not  unfruitful  in  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

'He  liked  to  preach,  and  seemed  eager  to  deliver  his  message 
with  the  eagerness  of  the  man  who  has  something  to  say  that 
urgently  needs  saying,  and  for  which  the  brief  space  of  life 
was  all  too  short  to  gain  a  hearing.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FIRST  YEAR  OF  PROBATION  FOR  THE  MINISTRY, 

Runcorn  and  St.  Columb. 

ALFRED'S  offer  of  ministerial  service  was  unrestricted. 
He  placed  himself  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
Church  for  any  station  at  home  or  abroad.  He  was  chosen 
for  immediate  employment  at  home. 

By  the  especial  wish  of  the  President  (Dr.  Punshon),  he  was 
placed  on  *  the  President's  List  of  Reserve/  as  in  the  Presi- 
dent's judgment,  and  that  of  the  Stationing  Committee,  no 
suitable  appointment  was  open  at  the  time.  Alfred  himself 
was  passionately  eager  to  begin  the  work  of  his  life.  He  wrote 
to  me  begging  me  to  do  my  utmost  to  procure  him  a  circuit, 
however  toilsome  or  remote.  On  my  replying  that  the  only 
place  open  was  a  proverbially  laborious,  uninviting,  and 
'unsought-for  station,  he  rejoined,  ^By  all  means  let  me  go 
there.  It  will  suit  me  very  well.'  I  represented  his  wishes  to 
the  Conference,  but  they  were  kindly  overruled.  The  delay 
was  to  him  a  real  trial.  I  never  saw  him  manifest  such  a 
keen  sense  of  disappointment,  although  he  was  assured  that 
the  delay  would  be  very  brief.  I  could  not  but  regard  it,  and 
represent  it  to  him,  as  an  instance  of  the  Master's  gentle- 
ness and  considerate  lenience,  saying,  'Come  into  the  desert 
and  rest  a  while.'  I  knew  the  importance  of  a  brief  interval 
between  his  tutorial  toils  and  the  more  exacting  duties  of 
the  Methodist  ministry.  He  was  persuaded  to  accompany 
his  father  and  mother  to  Old  Hunstanton,  where  I  took  my 
fortnight's  furlough  for  1874.  I  was  sure  that  'the  sweet, 
strong  air  of  Norfolk '  would  be  well  calculated  to  brace  up  his 
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physical  energies  for  a  work  on  which  his  powers  were  soon 
to  be  concentrated. 

At  Hunstanton  he  indulged  his  exploratory  propensities  so 
as  to  mentally  annex  the  whole  area  which  lay  within  the 
range  of  his  not  contemptible  pedestrian  powers. 

The  following  letters  were  written  from  Hunstanton* 

To  his  younger  sister  : 

'My  dear  N., — We've  been  doing  nothing  but  "moon  about" 
here.  The  seashore  is,  of  course,  our  favourite  resort,  but 
occasionally  we  diverge  into  the  country  for  variety's  sake. 
This  neighbourhood  is  very  much  like  other  agricultural  parts, 
pleasant  enough,  but  with  no  particularly  striking  features. 
Yesterday  we  visited  and  to-day  revisited  the  prettiest  place 
hereabouts.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Downs,  and  has  a 
better  right  to  the  name  than  Hackney  Downs.  It  is  real 
chalk  and  very  pretty,  being  a  hollow  between  two  steep 
hills  covered  with  short  turf,  and  well  wooded. 

'  Yesterday  I  had  a  walk  by  the  shore  to  Thornham  Creek. 
The  sunset  was  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the 
shore  solitary,  which  was  much  to  my  taste.  Thornham  is  a 
good-sized  place,  and  should  be  exalted  in  your  eyes,  because 
it  is  the  only  village  in  this  part  where  there  is  a  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  chapel.  There  is  a  Primitive  at  Kingshead  and 
another  at  Thornham,  where  the  two  almost  identical-looking 
erections  are  obviously  in  each  other's  way.* 

To  his  youngest  sister: 

'  My  Dear  A., — You  will  find  it  a  profitable  exercise  in 
geography  to  look  up  Hunstanton  on  the  atlas,  and  that  will 
save  me  the  trouble  of  describing  its  situation.  The  character 
of  the  shore  is  not  marked  on  the  map,  so  I  will  instruct  you 
by  saying  that  there  is  a  cliff  between  the  New  and  Old  Towns, 
and  then  level  sand  and  a  line  of  sand  hills,  for  about  two 
miles  up,  to  a  creek.  Said  cliff's  are  mostly  chalk  above,  but 
sandstone  below,  and  the  contrast  of  colour  is  very  striking.  I've 
found  out  from  Kingsley's  Madam  How  that  this  is  the  extreme 
point  of  the  chalk  range  running  right  away  from  Devonshire  ; 
so  we  are  at  an  interesting  spot.' 
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Alfred  and  I  had  a  delightful  '  grind '  together  to  the  in- 
teresting Roman  station  Brancaster,  and  thence  to  Burnham 
Market  and  Burnham  Thorpe,  the  birthplace  of  Nelson.  We 
happily  kept  clear  of  all  metaphysical  or  theological  discussion. 
Alfred  had  not,  however,  long  to  wait.  In  the  second  week 
in  September,  on  the  very  day  of  our  return  from  Hunstanton 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  President  offering  him  an 
appointment  to  supply  a  vacancy  at  Runcorn  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  Superintendent's  health.  There»was  something 
touching  in  his  delight  at  the  reception  ot  this  letter.  He 
replied  that  (D.V.)  he  should  be  in  Runcorn  on  the  morrow. 

Runcorn  is  a  thriving,  spirited  port  and  manufacturing  town 
of  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has 
many  prosperous  industries.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Mersey,  which,  at  high  water,  forms  a  fine 
lake-like  expanse.  Here  the  great  inland  water-ways — the 
Bridgwater  and  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Canal — fall  into  the 
Mersey.  In  Runcorn  Wesleyan  Methodism  has  long  held  a 
very  high  and  strong  position. 

At  Runcorn  Alfred  spent  the  first  seven  months  of  his  minis- 
terial life.  The  position  was  not  an  easy  one.  The  complete 
disablement  of  the  Superintendent  devolved  the  charge  of  the 
Circuit  on  his  young  colleague,  the  Rev.  George  Boggis,  who 
had  only  been  ordained  four  years.  Thus  the  anxious  charge 
of  several  important  societies  and  congregations  rested  on  two 
very  young  men.  The  pulpit  demands  were  heavy,  there  being 
two  large  chapels  (one  very  large)  in  the  town,  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  each  other,  so  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  congregation  fluctuated  between  the  two.  The  difficulties 
of  the  position  were  seriously  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
leading  Methodist  layman,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
the  town,  Mr.  Thomas  Hazlehurst,  one  of  the  noblest  men  in 
Methodism,  was  in  a  state  of  most  distressing  prostration, 
brought  on  by  a  terrible  calamity,  the  sudden  death  of  his 
eldest  son,  a  youth  of  the  highest  promise,  who  was  killed  on 
the  railway,  without  a  moment's  warning,  as  he  was  conduct- 
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ing  a  Sunday-school  excursion.  Alfred's  letters  happily  throw 
a  clear  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the 
work  in  Runcorn  at  that  time ;  and  the  gallant  style  in  which 
Christ's  young  soldier  buckled  on  his  harness  may  be  seen 
from  his  letters,  from  his  earnest  business-meaning  style  of 
preaching,  and  from  his  forthwith  setting  about  systematic  and 
all-including  house-to-house  visitation  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  in  order  to  which  he  laboriously  drew  up  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Street-Directory,  which  now  lies  before  me.  His 
sermons  were  specially  addressed  to  Christianly  trained,  chapel- 
going,  but  undecided  people.  His  first  text  was :  '  By  faith 
Moses  when  he  was  come  to  years,'  etc. ;  another  very  early 
one  was  :  *■  Believest  thou  the  prophets  ?  I  know  that  thou 
believest ' ;  another  early  one  :  *  How  can  ye  believe  which 
receive  honour  one  of  another  ?  ' 

I  subjoin  extracts  from  his  letters.     The  first  illustrates  his 
plodding  attention  to  the  minutest  details  of  duty  : 

'Greenway  Road,  Runcorn,  September  2isf,  1874. 
*  My  very  dear  Mamma, — Saturday  was  so  busy  a  day  with 
me  that  there  was  no  time  for  letter-writing.  To-day  is  the 
Circuit  Quarterly  Meeting,  so  all  Saturday  was  spent  in  trying 
to  get  in  the  arrears  of  the  Superintendent's  class  money. 
During  his  illness  affairs  have  got  into  confusion,  so  I  had  to 
visit  every  single  member.  The  work  was  at  last  accom- 
plished, but  not  till  I  had  called  in  all  parts  of  the  town  and 
been  detained  often  a  very  long  time.  Then  there  was  a 
meeting  at  night,  and  after  that  I  had  to  prepare  for  Sunday. 
My  work  was  at  Frodsham,  five  miles  off.  The  country  is  much 
prettier  than  I  expected.  It  abounds  in  hills,  and  red  rocks 
appear  on  every  hand.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Frodsham  is  very  striking.  Two  steep  hills,  about  four 
hundred  feet  high,  overhang  the  town,  and  from  them  a  splen- 
did view  is  to  be  had,  down  the  Mersey  and  over  into  Wales. 
The  Frodsham  chapel  is  one  of  Mr.  Hazlehurst's  gifts,  but, 
contrary  to  his  custom,  a  Gothic  structure.  Still  it  is  not  only 
pretty,  but  as  comfortable  a  place  to  speak  in  as  I  know.  I 
stayed  with  Mr.  Williams.  I  found  he  had  two  sons  at  Oxford, 
the  younger  at  Brasenose.     The  elder   has  taken   a   first   in 
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Mods.  He  said  he  knew  me  by  sight  at  Oxford.  It  was  an 
unexpected  pleasure  to  meet  men  who  could  tell  me  about  my 
old  acquaintances.  Neither  of  them  professes  or  calls  himself 
a  Methodist  in  Oxford,  but  I  fancy  one  at  least  might  have 
been  so  if  we  had  known  of  his  coming  up.  They  attend 
chapel  at  home,  and  teach  in  the  school,  and  one  of  them  works 
the  Tract  Society.  The  elder  means  to  take  orders.  He  is 
unusually  quiet,  apparently  in  not  very  good  health.  He  took 
me  to  call  on  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Cotton,  M.A.,  an  old 
Christ  Church  Don.  He  has  a  large  house,  a  good  library, 
and  a  museum  and  menagerie  dispersed  about  the  building. 
He  was  very  friendly,  and  talked  freely  about  Oxford  and 
about  New  Zealand,  where  he  was  a  missionary  under  Selwyn. 
He  was  glad  to  get  some  one  to  talk  to  who  knew  a  little  about 
Oxford  and  books.  I  enjoyed  the  day  much. 
'  My  books  have  not  yet  arrived.' 

*  Runcorn,  September  2%th,  1874. 

*  The  folks  take  a  good  bit  of  time  before  they  become  known. 
Very  few  have  introduced  themselves,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hazle- 
hurst  is  the  only  one  who  has  called  on  me  first.  The  Super- 
intendent is  seriously  ill.  The  house  is  shut  up,  the  whole 
family  gone,  and  the  live  stock  dispersed  through  the  town. 
The  canary  is  consigned  to  me.  He  chirps  and  makes  a  great 
litter. 

'  Yesterday  was  an  ordinary  Sunday  :  St.  Paul's  in  the  morn- 
ing and  Halton  Road  at  night.  In  the  afternoon  I  visited  one 
of  the  Sunday-schools,  and  was  marched  round  and  introduced 
to  the  teachers,  and  then  gave  an  address.  It  is  a  fine  room, 
with  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  class-rooms  than  I  have  ever 
seen. 

*  A  good  deal  of  time  goes  in  visiting,  but  the  people  need 
it  badly.  Owing  to  the  Superintendent's  illness  and  that  of  his 
predecessor,  the  place  is  in  great  need  of  looking  after.  I  have 
got  to  know  a  good  many  poor  people.  One  sick  woman, 
though  she  was  not  a  member,  seems  likely  to  join  us  now  she 
is  getting  better.  Her  husband  is  a  fisherman,  and  the  family 
is  wretchedly  too  large  for  the  house.  I  should  be  glad  of 
Arthur's  experience  in  this  kind  of  work. 

*  Tell  Nellie  she  shall  hear  next  time,  but  I  want  to  be  at 
leisure  when  I  write  to  her  about  her  Greek.' 
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'  October  i()th. 

*  Somehow  or  other  I  feel  very  lazy  this  afternoon,  and  feel 
rather  glad  that  a  wet  day  furnishes  a  legitimate  reason  for 
staying  in  instead  of  going  round  looking  up  members,  as  is 
my  custom. 

*  Unless  I  write  three  sermons  a  week,  which  I  don't  mean 
to  try,  it  is  necessary  to  ignore  the  common  elements  of  the 
two  congregations.  Halton  Road  lives  largely  on  birds  of 
passage  and  runaways.  Yesterday  I  preached  there  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  visited  Mill  Brow  School.  The 
two  other  schools  are  flourishing  and  well  supplied  with 
teachers ;  Mill  Brow  has  a  small  staff.  Still  there  are  a  few 
encouraging  signs.  From  Mill  Brow  I  hurried  up  to  get  a  few 
minutes  to  myself  before  fulfilling  an  engagement  for  tea  with 
a  sailmaker,  one  of  the  jolliest  old  men  I  have  ever  met. 
From  his  home  to  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  where  I  had  a  bran-new 
sermon  to  preach.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  got  off  with 
a  less  busy  interval  between  morning  and  evening  service.' 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazlehurst  asked  me  up  to  their  house  for 
supper.  He  has  about  sixty  trowels  arranged  like  trophies  in 
the  Tower  Armoury,  and  about  thirty  more  not  yet  arranged.* 

*  All  last  w^eek  we  had  noon  prayer-meetings  at  St.  Paul's. 
This  week  we  have  similar  ones  at  Camden  School,  accom- 
panied by  special  services  every  evening.  This  makes  one 
very  full  of  work,  and  cuts  up  one's  day. 

*  Has  Papa  received  my  note  on  the  Hymn-book  metres  ? 
Perhaps  all  the  changes  would  alter  the  book  too  much,  but 
one  or  two  could  easily  be  made,  at  any  rate  the  absurdity 
of  misprinted  titles  remedied.'  f 

To  his  eldest  sister  : 

^  September  2%th,  1874. 

'  By  this  time  one  can  see  a  bit  what  things  look  like.  On 
the  whole  they  look  promising,  but  the  work  will  be  rather 
hard.  Our  two  chapels  are  large.  St.  Paul's  seats  fifteen 
hundred  people,  and  at  night  is  nearly  full.    The  congregations 

*  Each  of  these  implied  a  handsome  contribution  towards  the  erection  of 
some  chapel. 

t  Most  of  his  suggestions  were  adopted  by  the  editors  of  the  new 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Hymn-book. 
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and  societies  run  in  to  each  other  to  a  most  alarming  extent. 
There  is  no  knowing  who  belongs  to  which.  In  fact,  a  great 
many  people  belong  to  both.  The  St.  Paul's  people,  by  this  time, 
I  am  getting  to  know,  though  there  are  still  lots  of  faces  in  the 
congregation  I  don't  recognise.  The  visiting,  to  be  properly 
done,  would  be  one  man's  work  by  itself.  However,  the  folks 
don't  seem  quite  to  expect  it,  and  take  whatever  you  give 
them  in  that  line  as  so  much  in. 

*  Generally  the  folks  have  a  most  encouraging  proportion  of 
the  working  man  element.  They  seem  desirous  to  make  my 
stay  amongst  them  pleasant.' 

*  November  ^th,  1 8  74. 

*  My  very  dear  Mamma, — Now  that  our  special  services  are 
over,  we  are  afflicted  with  a  plague  of  missionary  meetings. 
To-night  I  have  to  make  my  first  attempt  at  platform  oratory. 
The  scene  of  my  self-stultification  is  Weston  Point.  The 
gross  ignorance  which  prevails  in  the  south  respecting  this 
important  district  prevents  your  knowing  anything  about 
Weston  Point.  It  is  Runcorn  on  a  smaller  scale,  without  the 
Hazlehursts'  works.  Runcorn  is  the  point  where  the  Bridgwater 
Navigation  ends  in  the  docks  of  the  Bridgwater  Company. 
Weston  Point  is  the  place  where  the  Weaver  Navigation  ends 
with  docks  of  its  own.  The  Weaver  Navigation  is  the  channel 
along  which  the  export  of  salt  from  Northwich  and  its  district 
goes  on.  Weston  Point  is  connected  with  Runcorn  by  a  canal 
— commonly  called  a  cut — and  the  ordinary  road  is  along  the 
cut-side.  To  get  back  to  Runcorn  in  the  dark  is  a  troublesome 
process.  You  have  your  choice  of  the  towing-path,  with 
plenty  of  mooring  rings  and  other  obstacles  to  the  human  foot 
conveniently  placed  for  helping  you  to  stumble  into  the  canal  ; 
and  what  is  facetiously  named  the  wagon-road,  which  goes  to 
the  Weston  quarries.  The  latter  is  an  old  pack-road,  disused 
for  many  years,  and  plentifully  strewn  with  stones,  which, 
indeed,  are  necessary,  for  otherwise  the  road  is  all  mud  in  wet 
weather,  and  sand  in  dry.  I  generally  ^' elect"  the  wagon- 
road,  being  prudently  conscious  that  if  one  does  come  down  in 
two  feet  of  mud,  it  is  a  smaller  calamity  than  coming  down  in 
nine  feet  of  water.  Our  members  at  Weston  Point  are  mostly 
flatmen,  and  are  polite  enough  to  volunteer  a  guide  along  the 
wagon-road  in  the  dark.  My  last  guide  was  as  odd  a  com- 
panion as  I  have    ever   had.     He's   a  big,    broad    boatman, 
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troubled  with  the  idea  that  the  devil  wants  him  to  kill  himself, 
but  he  isn't  going  to  unless  he's  obliged.  He  is  on  the  most 
familiar  terms  with  Satan.  He  informed  me  he  could  hear  him 
speak  quite  as  well  as  me,  and  added,  in  general  terms,  that 
he  was  a  better  speaker  too  than  any  minister  he  was 
acquainted  with.  "  He  can  sing  too,"  he  says  ;  "  I've  heard 
him  sing  many  a  time."  I  tried  to  talk  the  man  into  a  more 
sane  frame  of  mind,  but  he  replied  to  all  my  consolations 
that  he  wasn't  afraid  of  the  devil  a  bit  now  ;  he  was  it  first ; 
now  he  knew  "  the  Lord  is  stronger  than  the  devil."  When 
he  left  me  on  a  firmer  road  he  remarked  :  "  There  was  a  time 
when  I  daren't  'a'  come  up  here,  not  if  you'd  'a'  give  me  all 
Weston,  and  Weston  Point  in ;  but  I  shall  go  back  quietly 
to-night.  If  he  comes  to  me  here,  I  got  my  pipe,  and  shall 
sit  down  and  have  a  smoke  till  he  goes  away."  That  original 
method  of  meeting  Satanic  suggestions  made  me  very  glad  it 
was  a  pitch-dark  night,  and  I  could  laugh  as  much  as  I  chose 
quietly. 

'  They  tell  me  the  man  was  a  terrible  drinker  before  he  was 
converted,  and  they  think  that  may  be  the  reason  of  his  oddi- 
ties.    If  so,  there  is  hope  all  will  pass  off  in  a  year  or  two. 

'  Yesterday  I  was  at  St.  Paul's  in  the  morning,  Camden 
Street  in  the  afternoon,  and  Halton  Road  at  night.  I  preached 
new  sermons,  written  the  week  before. 

'  I  have  more  than  I  can  do  at  this  end  of  the  town,*  and 
Mr.  Boggis  has,  indeed,  no  time  to  spare  from  his  superintend- 
ency.  Considering  his  difficulties,  he  manages  to  keep  the 
Circuit  together  wonderfully.  It  has  been  very  unfortunate. 
Besides  the  breakdowns  in  health  of  two  successive  superin- 
tendents, they  have  had  two  ministers  in  the  last  three  years 
who  have  left  Methodism. 

*  To  complicate  matters,  we  have  had  a  strike  on  of  the  dock 
labourers.     Still  I  like  the  place. 

'  I  must  close  now,  and  gather  a  few  ideas  together  for  this 
missionary  meeting. 

*  You  needn't  fear  at  all  that  I  don't  take  proper  care  of  my 
eating.  Mrs.  Rose  is  the  best  landlady.  I  fare  sumptuously 
every  day.' 


*  The  larger  congregation  and  society  fell   to  Alfred's  charge  as  the 
Superintendent's  supply. 
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^November  i6th,  1874. 

'  Please  inform  Papa  that  the  memoir  of  Grandpapa  is  very 
interesting.  Several  people  here  have  spoken  of  it,  and 
asked  whether  the  Benjamin  Gregory  there  described  was  any 
relative  of  mine, 

'  At  Weston  Point  my  maiden  speech  went  pretty  well,  but 
not  well  enough  to  put  me  at  my  ease  for  such  speaking  in  the 
future. 

*  It's  time  now  to  start  for  Halton,  in  the  wet ;  but  I  shall 
probably  enjoy  the  walk.' 

*  November  2\st. 

*  We've  just  got  through  a  deluge  of  country  missionary 
meetings,  at  which  I  have  had  to  stir  up  the  gift  that  isn't 
in  me.  I  find,  however,  that  missionary  speeches  need  have 
nothing  to  do  with  missions,  which  simplifies  the  matter  in  some 
people's  estimation. 

'Yesterday  and  to-day  I  have  been  hard  at  work  on  a  review 
for  London  Quarterly,  having  secured  a  little  lull  in  the  demand 
for  sermons.  It's  rather  a  big  book  on  the  Philosophy  of 
History.'^ 

'To-morrow  I  have  St.  Paul's  in  the  morning,  two  classes  in 
the  afternoon,  and  Halton  Road  at  night.  Meeting  the  Society 
for  tickets  takes  a  deal  of  time,  but  I  take  to  it  kindly.  The 
attendance  at  my  own  class  is  an  improvement,  for  which  I 
am  very  thankful.' 

I  find  amongst  Alfred's  papers  a  remarkable  document  of 
between  four  and  five  closely  written  pages,  giving  an  account 
of  a  case  which  he  had  visited  on  Sunday  night,  November 
22nd,  after  his  hard  day's  work.  It  was  that  of  a  backslider 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  a  backslider  who  had  severed 
himself  from  all  connection  with  Methodism,  and  fallen  into 
notoriously  evil  habits,  many  months  before  Alfred's  arrival  in 
Runcorn,  and  whose  '  conduct  had  caused  great  harm  to  the 
Circuit.'  On  hearing  of  his  illness,  Alfred,  tired  as  he  was, 
at  once  went  to  see  him,  but  was  not  allowed.  The  next  day 
he  called  again,  to  find  that  'he  had  passed  away.'  Altred 
records :  '  The  friends  have  been  very  kind  during  his  short 

*  By  Professor  Flint. 
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illness,  especially  the  Local-preachers,  some  of  whom  have 
been  with  him  nearly  the  whole  time,  but  he  recognised  no 
one.  I  went  to  speak  to  his  wife,  but  could  not  say  anything 
to  her  but  ^*  The  Lord  help  you."  I  prayed  afterwards,  but 
never  had  so  hard  a  task.'  He  had  died  and  made  no  sign. 
Preoccupied  as  Alfred  was,  he  wrote,  obviously  for  his  own 
eyes  only,  a  detailed  account  of  the  man's  former  usefulness, 
and  of  the  process  of  his  fall.  This  is  very  illustrative  of  his 
spiritual  sensitiveness. 

Here  is  an  account  of  a  winter  night's  adventure  : 

*  December  ist^  9  A.M. 

'After  ten  o'clock  I  set  out  to  tramp  the  five  miles  from 
Frodsham,  in  a  fog  dense  enough  to  prevent  one  seeing  the 
outline  of  the  country  or  the  lights  of  distant  villages.  Almost 
everybody  had  gone  to  bed,  and  there  was  no  one  to  enquire 
of  till  I  met  two  rough  men,  one,  if  not  both,  of  whom  was 
the  worse  for  liquor.  Of  one  I  asked  directions.  He  gave 
them,  and  turned  off  down  a  lane  while  I  went  on  following 
his  hints  as  well  as  I  could.  On  coming  to  a  place  where  two 
or  three  roads  meet,  I  took  the  turn  which  seemed  to  corres- 
pond most  to  his  description  and  my  imperfect  recollections, 
and  went  on  valiantly  for  about  two  miles,  when  the  supposed 
high-road  suddenly  passed  between  two  gate-posts  and  became 
very  bad,  beside  leading  me  up  and  down  in  a  manner  that 
was  not  characteristic  of  the  Frodsham  road  as  I  remembered  it. 
Feeling  this,  I  turned  back  for  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  took 
what  again  I  supposed  to  be  the  high-road  from  which  I  must 
have  wandered  into  a  lane.  After  a  little  I  came  to  a  factory 
of  which  I  had  no  knowledge,  and  then  conceived  it  desirable 
to  knock  at  a  door  where  there  was  a  light  and  enquire  for 
guidance.  A  woman  came  to  the  door,  and  as  soon  as  I  asked 
the  way  to  Runcorn  a  voice  from  the  inner  room  called  out, 
"  Why  doan't  'ee  cpam  in  ?  "  So  I  went  in,  and  found  a  huge 
grimy  fellow  sitting  by  the  fireside,  who  at  once  began,  *'  I 
telled  thee  the  way;  why  didn't  thee  take  it  ?"  and  went  into  a 
number  of  fresh  directions,  which  were  only  confusing,  for  the 
names  were  unknown  to  me.  He  was  the  man  of  whom  I  had 
enquired  before,  and,  as  his  wife  remarked,  he'd  had  a  glass 
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or  two  of  ale.  He  cut  short  his  directions  by-and-by  with 
*'  Thee'U  never  find  it  in  the  dark ;  if  thee  Hkes,  thee  can  lie 
on  the  squab  by  the  fire,  and  go  on  when  it's  light."  In  spite 
of  the  man's  unprepossessing  appearance,  I  thought  it  best  to 
accept  his  offer,  and  at  once  sat  down  and  joined  him  in  a 
supper  of  tea  and  bread-and-butter.  The  man  and  his  wife 
proved  better  than  I  thought,  and  were  really  decent,  though 
very  rough  people — workers  at  a  bone  manufactory  of  peculiarly 
ill-savoured  smell.  They  did  their  best  to  make  me  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  allowed  :  gave  me  a  thick  great-coat 
to  cover  me,  made  up  a  big  fire,  and  left  me  in  the  company  of 
a  dog  to  pass  the  night.  It  was  better  than  wandering  about 
in  the  fields  and  trying  to  feel  my  way  along  a  strange  and 
intricate  road.  At  five  the  man  came  down  and  went  off  to 
his  work,  and  at  six  I  got  up ;  but  before  long  the  woman 
came  down  and  insisted  on  my  having  a  cup  of  tea  and  some 
toast  before  starting.  She  would  not  take  any  payment,  and 
was  really  most  hospitable,  and  talked  freely  about  sundry 
things.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  I  set  off  again,  and  found  I 
had  got  down  into  the  marshes,  where  even  in  the  day  I  was 
quite  at  sea  as  to  guidance,  except  that  there  was  a  tall  chimney 
far  off  which  was  at  Weston.  For  it  I  made  along  the  road 
used  last  night,  and  soon  found  it  would  have  been  hopeless 
to  get  along  it  in  the  dark.  It  was  nine  before  I  reached  home 
this  morning. 

'My  host  was  only  in  the  excited  stage,  and  entered  into  a 
lengthy  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  he  conducted 
his  drinking.  He  would  take  as  much  ale  as  he  could  carry 
"  with  courtesy,"  but  spirits  he  abominated,  and  thought  they 
were  poison,  and  a  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for 
drinking  them.  The  wife  did  not  seem  to  think  the  man's 
conduct  altogether  as  exemplary  as  he  represented  it.  She 
granted,  however,  that  he  did  not  neglect  his  family  and  was  a 
steady  workman.  On  the  whole  it  was  rather  a  joke,  and  an 
enlargement  of  one's  experience  in  a  way  not  easily  to  be  met 
with.' 

Alfred  wrote  for  the  January  number  of  the  City  Read 
Magazine  an  interesting  paper  on  'The  Land  of  Moab.' 

Early  in  the  year  I  spent  a  Sunday  at  Runcorn,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  marking  the  prudence,  firmness,  and  generosity 
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with  which  he  bore  himself  in  a  very  testing  emergency  which 
would  have  tried  the  spirit  of  much  older  men. 

*  January  ^h,  1875. 

'My  dear  Annie, — The  details  you  give  me  about  your  own 
work  are  interesting  enough  to  me,  who  retain  my  professional 
sympathies.  School  infests  the  air  of  Runcorn  just  now.  On 
Saturday  election-meetings  occupied  me,  "  with  a  brief  interval 
for  refreshment,"  from  three  p.m.  to  half-past  ten.  We  have 
several  lots  of  canvassers  to  instruct,  and  the  ignorance  they 
display  is  surprising.  I  fully  expect  some  tremendous  confusion, 
but  we  must  do  the  best  we  can.  There  is  certainly  great  educa- 
tional value  in  a  contested  election ;  and  as  the  various  Non- 
conformists, except  the  Catholics — whom  I  cannot  get  any  one 
to  see  are  Nonconformists — arc  working  together,  one  enlarges 
one's  experience  of  human  nature.  Besides  this,  there  is  a 
tea-meeting  to-night  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  new  class- 
rooms at  our  largest  day  and  Sunday-schools.  My  name  is 
on  the  bill. 

'  Yesterday  was  a  country  Sunday  with  me ;  and  the  roads 
being  ice,  it  was  a  hard  walk  to  Preston  Brook,  five  miles ; 
but  I  preferred  walking  to  riding.' 

On  January  28th,  1875,  Alfred  took  his  M.A.  degree,  two 
months  later  than  he  had  intended,  rather  than  miss  his 
class  for  one  week.  He  announced  the  fact  to  us  with  his 
usual  jocosity  : 

'Oxford  Union  Society^  January  2%tk,  1875. 
'This  is  to  inform  you  that  having  grown  tired  of  repeat- 
ing my  own  initials  after  my  name,  I  have  this  morning 
changed  the  tail  end  of  my  designation  in  conformity  with 
your  initials '  (his  mother's  Christian  name  was  il/ary  .^nne). 
*■  The  operation  has  cost  me  about  £20,  exclusive  of  gown  and 
hood.  Symonds,  my  successor  at  Manchester,  took  his  M.A. 
along  with  me. 

*  Your  loving  son, 

'B.  A.  Gregory,  M.A: 

*  February  22nd y  1875. 
'The   principal   event    of    my   recent    life    has    been    my 
experience  of  Moody  and  Sankey's  meetings  at  Liverpool.    Mr. 
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McAulay,  the  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  District,  wrote  asking 
me  to  attend  as  many  meetings  as  I  could,  and  to  use  his  house 
as  my  home  in  the  intervals.  He  held  out  the  additional 
attraction  that  Edward  Smith,  the  Lincolnshire  itinerant 
preacher,  is  staying  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
what  he  can  from  the  Americans.  I  could  not  get  away 
before  Friday,  and  w^ent  to  the  noon  prayer-meeting,  when 
Mr.  McAulay  had  engaged  to  meet  me  on  the  platform.  There 
were  about  three  thousand  people  there,  but  the  con- 
gregation looked  small  in  the  enormous  wooden  structure  they 
call  Victoria  Hall,  built  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
ten  thousand  people,  an  assembly  they  regularly  have  of  an 
evening.  The  ''  compound  individual  "  was  only  half  there  : 
the  preaching,  not  the  singing  half,  I  did  not  reach 
Mr.  McAulay  for  the  crowd  of  ministers  on  the  platform, 
so  remained  unacquainted  with  the  personality  of  Edward 
Smith  till  a  young  man  rose  to  speak  (they  had  been 
holding  a  sort  of  lovefeast,  and  it  had  been  very  slow),  and 
gave  for  about  ten  minutes  such  a  wonderful  piece  of  impas- 
sioned, but  simple  "  experience  "  as  I  never  heard  before,  and 
then  it  did  not  require  an  allusion  to  the  Lincolnshire  fens  to 
make  me  sure  who  it  was.  Moody  was  very  common-place, 
but  they  say  he  generally  is  so,  and  every  Methodist  that  has 
heard  him  says,  the  wonder  is  that  so  "or'nary  "  a  man  should 
produce  such  extraordinary  effects.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  an  evening  preaching  yet,  and  fear  I  shall  not  have  the 
leisure,  neither  have  I  heard  Sankey  sing,  having  been  only  to 
two  noon  meetings.  The  stir  in  Liverpool  is  amazing ;  the 
papers  have  leaders  on  it,  and  report  at  great  length  and  not 
unfavourably.  After  Friday's  meeting  Mr.  McAulay  took  a 
batch  of  us  to  New  Brighton.  Mr.  McAulay  made  me  go 
back  on  Saturday  and  spend  most  of  the  day  with  them, 
including  a  visit  to  the  Victoria  Hall. 

*  I  am  far  more  impressed  with  Smith  than  with  Moody  and 
Sankey.  There  is  no  wonder  at  all  at  his  exciting  a  great  -fire 
wherever  he  goes.  He's  the  "madman"  that  preached  in  Cheadle 
Chapel  of  whom  Shepherd  Allen  tells  such  tales ;  and  in  Lin- 
colnshire he  seems  to  be  doing  much  the  same  ;  indeed,  killing 
himself,  I'm  afraid,  though  the  rest  will  set  him  up  for  the 
present.  He's  a  very  boyish  fellow  both  in  look  and  manner. 
Peter  Thompson  and  he  are  old  Didsbury  chums,  and  kicked 
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up  much  such  a  "  shindy  "  as  A does.  Peter  is  a  good- 
tempered  fellow ;  his  strength  is  enormous — a  thorough  home- 
missionary.  I  got  into  a  stand-up  fight  of  wits  on  the  subject 
of  Infant  Baptism,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  bystanders, 
which  lasted  half  our  tea-time.  Smith  sided  with  me.  The 
argument  was  cut  short  by  Smith's  energetically  bringing  down 
his  hand  on  Thompson's  knee,  whereupon  the  gigantic 
members  closed  like  a  vice,  and  Smith  howled  for  release. 

'  A  more  thoroughly  Methodistic  afternoon  of  revivalism, 
theology,  singing,  and  nonsense  I  never  spent. 

'  Yesterday  I  had  classes  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  hurry  to 
get  to  St.  Paul's  in  time,  and  without  preparation.  I  preached 
nearly  extempore,  and  had  a  fair  time. 

'  I  must  close,  as  there  is  an  evening's  work  before  me, 
preaching  and  class-meeting. 

*  Please  look  up  and  find  out  for  me,  so  as  to  tell  me  in  your 
next  letter,  the  price  and  publisher  of  Pusey's  Addresses  to 
the  Companions  of  the  Love  of  Jesus.^ 

^February  2'jth,  1875. 

'  My  birthday  was  spent  very  pleasantly  :  classes  to  meet 
and  sundry  visiting.  On  Tuesday  I  was  again  over  in  Liver- 
pool. Moody  preached  very  impressively,  but  not  with  re- 
markable ability  or  good  delivery.  The  text  was  that  from 
which  George  Dickenson  gave  that  noble  watchnight  sermon 
—far  ahead  of  Moody's — ''Son,  remember."  After  sermon 
Sankey  sang  Tennyson's  Too  Late.  The  effect  was  very  re- 
markable. I  do  not  wonder  at  anybody's  feeling  *'  very 
definitely  the  better  "  for  attending  such  services. 

'  I  am  glad  Alec  lik^s  Binney's  Sermons,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  he  would.* 

One  of  Alfred's  ministerial  friends  tells  me  :  '  Unless  the 
element  of  fun  in  Alfred's  nature  be  well  represented,  a 
true  impression  of  him  will  not  be  conveyed.'  This  is  my 
excuse  for  quoting  some  of  his  jocose  sentences. 

On  the  birth  of  his  fourth  nephew  : 

^  March,   1 875. 

*  I  am,  like  the  cheque-taker  in  Nicholas  Nickieby,  quite  be- 
wildered by  ''  the  rush  of  two  "  nephews  in  so  short  a  time. 

'  Is  the  second  name  of  his  father  '  (Paull) '  to  appear  also  ?  If 
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so,  I  advise  you,  with  apprehensive  forethought,  to  drop  one  /, 
or  the  boy  will  infallibly  get  caned  at  his  first  school  for 
spelling  his  own  name  wrong. 

'  Your  now  fourfold  avuncular  son, 

*B.  A.  Gregory/ 

The  Rev.  Edward  Smith,  author  of  the  powerful  book  :  The 
Great  Problem  of  the  Times,  the  prize  essay  on  the  Churches' 
Relation  to  Evangelistic  Work,  communicates  the  following 
recollections  of  Alfred  at  this  time  : 

'Early  in  1874  I  met  your  son  Alfred  at  Liverpool.  Mr. 
McAulay  said  to  my  friend  Mr.  Thompson  and  myself,  '^  I  am 
asking  over  a  son  of  Mr.  Gregory.  He  is  very  good  and 
specially  clever,  and  I  want  him  to  see  revivalism  on  its  best 
side."  At  a  service  held  by  the  American  evangelists,  Mr. 
Alfred  sat  next  to  me.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of 
mingled  interest  and  awe  which  settled  on  his  face.  In  the 
midst  of  Mr.  Moody's  sermon,  when  his  appeals  to  the  impeni- 
tent were  terrible  and  pathetic,  I  was  startled  by  hearing  close 
at  hand  a  half-suppressed  groan,  and  turned  my  head  quickly. 
It  had  come  from  the  lips  and  heart  of  my  companion.  The 
reason  was  evident,  and  I  have  often  alluded  to  it  since  in 
preaching  to  the  ungodly.  He  was  so  much  grieved  in  soul  at 
the  approaching  and  eternal  doom  of  sinners,  that  he  could 
contain  his  sadness  no  longer,  but  had  unconsciously  expressed 
it  in  the  sound  which  pierced  m.e  to  the  quick.  I  remember 
distinctly  my  thought  of  him  just  then  :  "  Well,  he  has  not, 
and  could  not  take,  my  type  of  rugged  evangelism  ;  but  would 
that  I  could  take  his  sympathy  with  men  and  true  devotion  to 

God ! " 

'As  a  result  of  the  discussion  on  Baptism  to  which  you  refer 
— in  which  I  must  have  given  vent  pretty  freely  to  my  dislike 
of  High  Church  dogmas — he  sent  me  the  book  which  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand.  Dr.  Pusey's  Addresses  to  the  Society  of 
Companions  of  the  Love  of  Jesus,  saying  he  wished  me  "to  be 
acquainted  with  a  better  phase  of  High  Churchism."  This 
little  volume  has  been  read  many  times  over  by  me ;  is  full  of 
pencil  marks  ;  and  next  to  the  Bible,  has  been  for  years  my 
text-book  in  the  work  of  winning  souls.  By  its  means  Alfred 
Gregory  has  lived  in  many  of  my  sermons  which  have  been 
prospered  as  by  the  breath  of  God. 
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'  His  early  death  threw  a  gloom  over  my  life.  I  had  hoped 
to  form  a  strong  and  lasting  friendship  with  him,  and  in  my 
sorrow  was  constrained  to  say :  "  More  years  had  made  me 
love  thee  more." ' 

Alfred's  presentation  of  Dr.  Pusey's  book  to  Mr.  Smith  was 
very  illustrative  of  his  catholicity  and  breadth  of  sympathy. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Alfred  and  Mr.  Smith  had  taken 
the  same  side  in  the  discussion  on  Baptism.  The  two  young 
Methodist  ministers  are  not  the  only  earnest  Nonconformist 
preachers  who  have  profited  by  the  arousing  Addresses  of  the 
High  Church  leader. 

'  March  %th,  1875. 

'  Mr.  Thomas  Hazlehurst  has  had  a  paralytic  stroke.  My 
short  residence  here  seems  to  have  had  more  than  its  share  of 
remarkable  events  in  the  Methodist  history  of  the  town, 
especially  in  the  way  of  illnesses  and  deaths  among  the  prin- 
cipal people. 

*  I  was  again  over  in  Liverpool  on  Thursday,  at  the  ''  Con- 
vention" for  discussing  Home  Mission  work,  under  Moody's 
presidency.  It  was  a  very  interesting  meeting  indeed : 
Charles  Garrett,  the  most  impressive  speaker — for  almost 
every  one  referred  to  him — and  after  him  McAulay.  In  the 
afternoon  I  had  an  insight  into  the  "  enquiry-work,"  going  to 
help  in  issuing  tickets  for  an  enquirers'  meeting.  We  were 
instructed  to  give  none  to  any  but  genuine  enquirers,  i.e.^ 
those  who  had  been  roused  and  impressed  during  the  month's 
services.  Several  very  interesting  applicants  appeared,  one 
or  two  decidedly  of  the  "  residuum."  It  is  reported  that  the 
Hall  was  quite  full  of  these. 

*  On  the  whole  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  what  I  have  seen  of 
Moody  and  Sankey's  proceedings,  and  cannot  doubt  that  good 
must  come  from  their  visiting  any  place.  The  Liverpool 
people  are  keeping  on  the  services  for  a  month  more.  Garrett 
has  been  conducting  the  services  on  the  Friday  afternoon  with 
quite  as  much  effect  as  Moody,  and  so  working  on  poor  Sankey's 
feelings  that  he  could  not  get  on  with  his  singing.  It  seems 
to  have  taken  unusually  well  in  Liverpool,  and  will  doubtless 
leave  permanent  results,  especially  in  making  the  different 
denominations  work  together  better.' 

12 
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I  cannot  forbear  paying  a  passing  tribute  to  the  rare 
excellencies  of  the  memorable  layman  whose  illness  is  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  letter,  the  more  so  as  no  memoir 
of  him  has  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Thomas  Hazlehurst  was 
not  only  one  of  the  now  many  Methodist  gentlemen  to 
whoxTi  an  access  of  wealth  has  proved  a  means  of  grace,  but, 
although  he  was  not  the  first  to  build  a  Wesleyan  chapel 
entirely  at  his  own  expense,  yet  it  was  he  the  example  of  whose 
unprecedented  munificence  in  this  matter  provoked  so  many 
others,  especially  in  the  Liverpool  District,  to  the  like  good  work. 
He  built  eleven  chapels  out  of  his  *  own  proper  good,'  some  of 
them  costing  several  thousands  of  pounds,  all  admirably  suited  to 
the  localities  in  which  they  were  placed,  that  at  Frodsham  being 
a  gem  of  Gothic  architecture,  superseding  an  unsightly  anachro- 
nism, because,  as  he  said  to  me,  '  Frodsham  is  a  genteel  little 
town,  and  must  have  a  chapel  to  match.'  He  had,  besides, 
laid  the  foundation  stones  of  ninety-three  chapels,  contributing 
largely  to  each.  He  also  built  several  schools,  entirely  at  his 
own  expense,  and  where  land  could  not  be  procured,  fitted  up 
rooms  for  preaching  and  for  Sabbath  schools.  Mr.  Charles 
Hazlehurst,  who,  alas  !  did  not  long  survive  him,  estimated 
the  amount  of  his  brother's  contributions  to  chapel-building  at 
not  less  than  ;!^i 00,000.  The  number  of  knQwn  conversions 
to  God  which  during  Mr.  Hazlehurst's  own  lifetime  resulted 
from  his  erection  of  chapels  in  necessitous  places  he  felt  to  be 
an  ample  recompense.  He  was  himself  an  impassioned 
preacher,  and  the  direct  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  many. 
His  later  years  were  brightened  by  continual  tidings  of  the 
good  done  by  his  published  sermons,  which  he  distributed  by 
thousands,  especially  among  the  sailors  of  Liverpool.  Again 
and  again  letters  reached  him  from  the  Antipodes  assuring 
him  of  their  comfort  and  power.  His  unequalled  attention  to 
the  poor  and  the  sick  endeared  him  to  his  fellow-townsmen. 
He  was  eminently  a  *  man  of  prayer,'  spending  considerable 
time  in  devotion  before  he  went  to  business,  which  he  was 
wont   to   do  before  breakfast.     I   never   met  with    a   village 
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Methodist  or  a  converted  child  of  more  charming  simplicity  of 
spirit  and  of  manner.  The  affliction  which  shattered  his 
health  and  shortened  his  life  brought  out  beautifully  the 
passive  graces  of  his  energetic  character.  To  the  sweetness 
of  this  resignation  I  can  testify,  having  spent  two  days  with 
him  during  his  distressing  disablement. 

But  I  return  to  Alfred's  letters.  The  first  is  a  jocose  yet 
serious  note  to  his  youngest  sister  : 

*  Runcorn,  i^ar^^  iitk,  1875. 

*  My  mind  shrinks  from  imagining  the  feelings  with  which 
you  must  have  regarded  me  for  the  last  fortnight.  But  I  praj' 
you  will  not  set  down  my  culpable  neglect  in  answering  your 
birthday  congratulations  entirely  to  disfraternization.  Since  the 
Superintendent  returned  I  have  lost  count  of  time,  and  only 
frequent  references  to  my  pocket-book  enable  me  to  remember 
whether  things  happened  a  week  or  a  fortnight  ago.  Then  I 
have  had  to  write  so  many  letters  to  Nellie  in  her  loneliness, 
to  the  Post  Office  officials  about  a  lost  book,  to  Arthur  about 
his  movements  and  plans,  and  to  Mr.  McAulay  about  his 
pressing  invitations  to  join  him — that  I  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  1  have  written  to  you  and  forgotten  all  about  it.  Besides 
all  this,  I  have  got  a  pupil  to  keep  my  hand  in  at  elementary 
Latin — Willie  Duke.  But  the  greatest  cause  of  my  aberrations 
is  that  I  am  living  in  dread  uncertainty  as  to  when  I  shall 
be  ordered  off  the  premises.  The  Chairman  wants  me  to 
go  to  Wrexham.     If  you  know  where  Wrexham  is,  you-  are 

better  informed  than ,  who  thought  it  was   "  somewhere 

in  Wales,"  but  abandoned  that  idea  for  pure  vacuity. 

'"That  compound  individual"  has  occupied  a  good  deal  of 
my  time  and  more  of  my  thoughts.  I  have  been  four  several 
times  over  to  Liverpool  to  attend  their  meetings  and  dine  with 
Mr.  McAulay  afterwards.  My  prejudices,  which,  I  confess, 
were  considerable,  have  been  completely  overcome,  and  I  am 
sure  there  is  a  very  good  work  indeed  going  on,  and  with  less 
of  the  objectionable  adjuncts  of  a  revival  than  ordinary. 
Neither  Moody  nor  Sankey  is  wonderful,  except  for  the  effects 
of  their  joint  services.  Under  Mr.  McAulay's  and  Mr.  Garrett's 
influence,  our  ministers  have  been  well  forward  in  Liverpool. 
I  hope  they  will  work  in  London.' 
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Alfred's  ^  pocket  book '  contains  a  record  of  his  daily  occu- 
pations. It  records  Alfred's  pastoral  visitation,  giving  the 
name  of  each  family  visited.  These  visitations  were  essen- 
tially '  pastoral.'  He  began  this  work  at  once.  As  a  sample 
we  may  give  his  first  week's  work  in  this  line.  On  the  day 
after  his  flrst  Sunday  in  Runcorn,  although  he  had  to  spend 
much  time  with  his  superintendent,  to  receive  instructions  from 
him,  and  with  his  colleague,  for  the  arrangement  of  their  respec- 
tive work,  and  to  write  several  letters,  he  managed  to  visit  three 
families.  On  the  Tuesday  he  visited  seven ;  on  the  Wednes- 
day he  was  in  the  country,  visiting  there ;  on  the  Thursday 
he  attended  the  Financial  District  Meeting  in  Liverpool,  called 
on  his  superintendent  to  give  an  account  of  the  meeting, 
preached  at  the  larger  chapel  in  the  evening,  and  held  a 
leaders'  meeting  after  it ;  on  the  Friday  he  visited  thirteen 
families,  addressed  the  day-school,  met  his  society-class,  and 
attended  the  Local  Preachers'  Meeting  in  the  evening ;  on 
the  Saturday  he  visited  fifteen  families,  and  held  the  Band 
Meeting  in  the  evening.  When  he  went  into  the  villages  to 
preach  he  made  a  point  of  visiting  as  many  families  as  pos- 
sible, sometimes  as  many  as  from  seven  to  twelve  families ;  as, 
for  instance,  at  Preston  Brook,  when  he  had  to  walk  five  miles 
home  after  preaching,  on  a  winter's  night.  Occasionally  he 
walked  to  a  village  for  the  sole  purpose  of  a  good  spell  of 
pastoral  visitation,  although  he  had  class  and  prayer-meeting 
at  Runcorn  in  the  evening.  The  last  day  of  the  year  1874  he 
devoted  wholly  to  pastoral  visitation,  visiting  twenty-eight 
families,  although  he  had  to  preach  at  the  watchnight  service, 
which  would  not  close  till  after  midnight.  His  sermon  was  a 
solemn  and  most  timely  reminder  of  the  responsibilities  of 
hearers  of  the  word,  the  text  being  :  '  Remember  therefore 
how  thou  hast  received  and  heard,  and  hold  fast,  and  repent. 
If  therefore  thou  shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  unto  thee  as  a 
thief,  and  thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon 
thee"  (Revelation  iii.  3).  How  startlingly  seasonable  from  a 
minister  of  Christ  to  his  charge,  as  the  close  of  the  year's  in- 
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>structions  and  appeals  1  The  very  text  is  a  trumpet.  But 
Alfred  always  took  the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  his 
texts,  with  reference  to  the  occasion,  the  season,  and  the 
state  of  his  congregation.  The  most  effective  Nonconformist 
preachers  of  the  former  half  of  our  century  knew  well  the 
arousing  and  impressive  potency  of  a  timely  text.  A  text 
chosen  *  in  season,  how  good  it  is  !  ' 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  name  of  each  family  visited 
is  carefully  entered.  No  doubt,  on  that  last  day  of  the  year, 
Alfred  thoughtfully  selected  the  families  on  whom  he  should 
call.  His  own  experience  taught  him  that  the  time  of  the 
watchnight  and  the  covenant  services  is  specially  favourable 
for  urging  to  immediate  decision  the  as  yet  undecided  members 
of  a  Methodist  congregation.  I  do  not  know  more  than  the 
name  of  one  of  the  families  visited  on  that  day,  but  have  no 
doubt  that  they  comprised  undecided  members.  Nor  do  I 
doubt  that  these  twenty-eight  visits  added  considerably  to 
the  number  and  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  congregation  at 
the  watchnight  service. 

The  tell-tale  pocket  book  also  bewrays  the  fact  that  when 
Alfred  began  his  ministry  he  was  suffering  from  a  distressing 
and  debilitating  ailment,  of  which  we  knew  nothing  at  all. 
One  of  the  entries  for  Saturday,  October  3rd,  is  :  *  Went  to 
Macdougal  and  had  tumour  opened.' 

The  pocket  book  also  reveals  his  religious  economy  of 
money  as  well  as  time.  He  kept  an  account  of  every  penny 
he  spent.  It  also  shows  that  he  made  his  library  a  gratuitous 
circulating  library,  not  at  all  confining  his  loans  to  works  of 
devotion  and  edification.  The  list  contains,  besides  such 
authors  as  Pope,  Bonar,  and  Gairdner,  such  books  as  Palgrave's 
Arabia,  Herschel's  Discourses,  Felix  Holt,  Max  Mailer's  Re- 
ligions,  Fowler's  Judicature. 

His  pocket  book  also  shows  his  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
minutiae  of  administration  as  to  church  finance,  etc. 

His  last  letter  from  Runcorn,  dated  March  23rd,  1875,  con- 
tains the  following  particulars  of  work,  etc.  : — 
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'  On  Saturday '  (one  of  his  old  college  friends)  '  came 

over  and  stayed  till  Monday.     Sunday  I  had  Halton  Road  in 

the  morning  (where had  to  listen  to  a  Methodist  sermon 

for  once  in  his  life)  and  a  funeral  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  a 
long  walk  to  Preston  Brook,  by  special  arrangement,  to  preach 
in  the  evening,  which  is  not  usual.  But  as  the  Superintendent 
was  taking  St.   Paul's,  I  thought  I  might  as   well  work  the 

country.     On  Monday  morning  there  was to  puzzle  over 

his  Latin;  then  to  pay  moneys  in  to  the  stewards;  then  the 
Quarterly  Meeting;  then  tea  with  the  members  of  said  meeting; 
then  off  to  Weston  Point  to  preach.  The  Chairman  of  the 
District  was  here  this  morning.  He  seems  anxious  to  get  me 
a  place  soon.  There  will,  I  expect,  be  no  gap  between  one 
and  the  other. 

To  my  surprise  and  disgust,  I  received  last  week  a  reminder 
which  to  me  was  information  :  that  the  Probationers'  Exami- 
nation takes  place  on  April  ist.  I  had  been  dreaming  it  came 
on  at  the  District  Meeting  in  May.  My  work  is  scarcely 
touched.' 

The  '  Probationers'  Examination '  was  on  certain  carefully 
selected  theological  and  critical  works,  the  reading  of  which 
is  prescribed  yearly  by  the  Conference  to  the  probationers  for 
the  Wesleyan-Methodist  ministry.  The  time  of  holding  it  was 
six  weeks  earlier  than  in  former  years.  Although  Alfred 
had  scarcely  a  fortnight  in  which  to  do  work  for  which  seven 
months  were  allowed,  yet  his  name,  with  that  of  one  other, 
was  reported  to  the  Conference  as  having  produced  Papers 
of  the  highest  merit,  and  as  having  gained  the  highest  attain- 
able number  of  marks. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Macaulay,  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
District  when  Alfred  was  laboui-ing  in  the  Runcorn  Circuit 
(who  was  elected  President  of  the  next  Conference,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  our  Home  Mission  Department),  watched — with 
the  genuine  Scottish  appreciation  of  rich  culture  combined 
with  religious  energy  and  zeal — the  eager  absorption  of  the. 
young  scholar  in  the  plodding  work  of  the  Methodist  minister. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  reading  of  Alfred's  obituary  in  the 
Conference,  he  paid  an  earnest  tribute  to  his  simplicity, 
humility,  and  entire  consecration  to  God  and  to  His  cause. 
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At  the  March  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Runcorn  Circuit,  it 
was  found  that,  notwithstanding  the  exceptional  difficulties 
under  which  the  two  young  ministers  had  worked,  the  number 
of  members  in  the  Society  had  increased,  besides  a  considerable 
number  on  trial  for  membership. 

As  Alfred  had  anticipated,  there  was  no  gap  between  his 
release  from  Runcorn  and  his  appointment  to  another  circuit. 

On  the  6th  of  April  he  received  another  characteristically 
courteous  note  from  the  President,  Dr.  Punshon,  asking 
whether  he  would  like  to  go  to  St.  Columb,  in  Cornwall,  to 
supply  a  vacancy.  He  hastened  to  accept  the  appointment, 
and  within  three  days  was  at  his  new  post,  spending  one  day  at 
home,  in  London,  on  his  way.  The  following  letter  to  his 
eldest  sister  gives  his  first  impressions  of  the  place  : 

*  St.  Columb,  April  loth,  1875. 

'The  President  wrote  on  Tuesday  last  offering  me  this  place, 
and  permitting  me  to  decline  if  I  like.  I  was  too  much  in  a 
hurry  for  work  to  let  any  place  go.  The  vacancy  here  is 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Rev.  George 
Kevern. 

*  St.  Columb  lies  nine  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station. 
New  Quay.  The  circuit  is  wide  :  sixteen  miles  between  some 
of  the  places,  though  none  are  so  far  as  that  from  St.  Columb. 
One  is  only  every  fourth  Sunday  in  St.  Columb,  except  week- 
night-preaching.  I  anticipate  a  great  deal  of  driving  and  walk- 
ing, and  very  little  pressure  upon  one's  powers  of  sermon- 
writing.  The  folks,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  are  hearty, 
and  on  the  whole  I  mean  to  enjoy  my  time  here.  To-day, 
Saturday,  is  a  free  day,  and,  I  understand,  is  always  so,  and  it 
is  also  wet,  so  there  is  little  to  do.  The  neighbourhood  is 
hilly  and  very  pleasant :  the  coast,  five  or  six  miles  off,  needs  no 
mention. 

*  How  do  you  and  baby  get  on  together  ?  I  should  greatly 
like  to  see  him. 

*  Just  before  I  left  Runcorn,  I  heard  William  Taylor,  of  Cali- 
fornia, preach  in  Moody's  hall — very  good  towards  the  end, 
but  more  sprawling  than  I  expected.  I  introduced  myself  after 
the  service.     He  remembered  his  Waterloo  visit. 
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*  Riding  lessons  would  come  in  useful  here,  I  expect.  The 
Super  has  a  horse  and  trap  of  his  own,  rather  shaky  and 
screwy,  but  good  enough  for  such  as  me.  I  had  one  or  two 
experiences  in  driving  at  Runcorn.' 

It  was  a  striking  change  from  the  bustling,  thriving  port  at 
the  head  of  the  great  tide-way  of  the  Mersey,  with  its  noisy 
ship-building  and  the  smoke  of  its  iron  furnaces  and  of  its  tall- 
chimneyed  alkali  works,  to  the  still  secluded  little  town  in  the 
heart  of  agricultural  Cornwall.  St.  Columb  Major  contained 
nearly  three  thousand  inhabitants,  St.  Columb  Minor  rather 
more  than  two  thousand.  The  circuit  included  the  beautifully 
situated  watering-place  New  Quay  and  the  small  but  active 
harbour-town  of  Padstow,  with  twelve  agricultural  villages  and 
fishing  hamlets,  and  two  mining  neighbourhoods. 

To  his  eldest  sister : 

*  St.  Columb,  Ma}/  i^th,  1875. 

*  Please  excuse  my  great  moral  obliquity  in  not  replying 
to  your  letter.  One  week  of  the  fortnight's  delay  is  accounted 
for    by    the   occurrence  of  the   District  Meeting    which    has 

just  come  off  at   Truro.     I  have  not  seen  anything  of 

and  his  household,  as  the  business  was  much  pressed 
forward,  and  being  new  to  such  matters,  I  did  not  want  to 
miss  any  experience.  Truro  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  I 
know,  and  the  people  with  whom  I  stayed — Mrs.  Henry 
Lowry — very  pleasant  and  intelligent.  Mrs.  Lowry  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Martin,  who  "  travelled "  with 
us  (I  may  just  use  that  word)  at  Rochester.* 

'  The  District  Meeting  has  been  very  pleasant.  My  part  has 
been  to  say,  "  Go  it ! "  and  to  gossip  with  such  of  the  men  as  I 
knew  already  or  got  acquainted  with.  Two  who  were  candi- 
dates along  with  me  came  under  the  first  head.  I  preached 
once,  not  by  appointment,  at  a  country  chapel  some  three 
miles  out.  The  sermons  I  heard  were  very  good.  For  a 
wonder,  in  spite  of  the  still  continued  emigration  (twelve 
hundred  full  members  have  gone  this  year),  there  is  a  small 
increase. 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  Rochester  was  Alfred's  birthplace. 
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*  My  opinion  of  the  brethren  has  been  much  raised  by  mixing 
with  them.     Many  of  the  younger  men  are  very  promising. 

'  In  the  St.  Columb  Circuit  we  have  no  miners,  except  at 
two  villages  on  the  edge  of  the  Circuit.  The  people  are  kind, 
but  difficult  to  talk  to.  The  country  is  superb.  Inland  and 
seaside  are  both  delightful,  and  the  drives  during  the  fine 
weather  are  glorious,  though  they  take  up  very  much  time. 
My  powers  of  managing  horses  are  developing,  but  are  not 
yet  perfect.  To-day,  driving  home  from  the  District  Meeting, 
I  managed  to  upset  a  woman  in  a  donkey  cart,  and  break  some 
of  her  eggs.  She  had  stuck  herself  where  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  ;  still  a  better  whip  might  have  avoided  the  accident. 
Last  week  I  tried  to  ride,  without  any  instructor  or  companion, 
and  did  get  to  my  appointment  without  coming  off,  but  the 
pace  was  neither  rapid  nor  elegant,  and  the  consequences  for 
two  days  afterwards  anything  but  pleasant. 

'  I  wonder  you  could  not  make  room  in  your  post-card  for  a 
word  about  little  Alec. 

'  I  send  you  a  plan,  which  will  show  you  the  laborious  phy- 
sical and  the  light  mental  work  of  this  circuit.' 

'  St.  Columb,  May  24/^,  1875. 

'  My  very  dear  Mamma, — It  ill  suits  with  your  complaints 
of  my  one  post's  delay  that  your  letter  to  me  is  three  posts 
behindhand. 

'  Arthur,  I  presume,  is  at  Bonner  Road,  but  that's  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  send  me  his  heretical  sermon,  that  I  may 
judge  of  it  myself. 

'The  only  variation  on  routine  here  is  an  inundation  of 
Sunday-school  anniversaries,  which  involves  the  necessity  for 
numerous  little  speeches,  which  I  abhor.  On  Wednesday  I 
drove  sixteen  miles  by  myself  for  the  sake  of  being  present  at 
a  meeting  where  I  did  not  speak  sixteen  minutes.  However, 
the  drive  was  lovely.  Yesterday  was  a  pleasant  Sunday.  I 
went  off  to  two  little  village  chapels  :  Mavvgan  Cross  and 
Mawgan.  Congregations  good,  but  chapels  ill-ventilated. 
Had  tea  at  a  small  house  close  to  the  Forth — if  your  eastern 
ignorance  knows  what  a  porth  is.  It  is  a  break  in  the  iron- 
bound  coast,  where  there  is  a  sandy  beach.  Mawgan  Forth 
is  a  very  narrow  one,  and  there's  no  getting  round  the  points 
at  either  side,  even  at  low  water.  Most  of  the  coast  here  is  con- 
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structed  on  that  model,  the  sea  being  accessible  only  at  not 
very  frequent  points. 

'  It  is  a  very  fine  walk  to  and  from  Mawgan,  especially  by 
one  route,  which  leads  through  a  beautiful  little  valley,  splen- 
didly wooded. 

'  Macdonald  has  found  me  out,  and  sent  me  a  book  to  review. 
It  reopens  connection  with  the  literary  world,  from  which  I 
seem  to  be  at  a  great  distance.  An  occasional  newspaper 
would  be  acceptable.  Free  evenings  are  rare,  and  when  they 
come,  I  am  often  tempted  to  spend  them  in  walks,  for  the 
neighbourhood  always  repays  exploring. 

^  People  here  seem  fond  of  getting  married.  I  had  a  couple 
to  tie  before  breakfast  on  Saturday,  and  another  on  Mon- 
day. Altogether  this  is  a  comfortable  circuit,  but  would  be 
improved  by  a  little  literature.  I  found  an  elderly  woman  a 
day  or  two  ago,  the  wife  of  a  small  farmer  in  easy  circum- 
stances, who  had  never  in  her  life  travelled  further  than 
Truro,  also  a  farmer's  boy,  born  and  bred  at  St.  Columb,  who 
was  found  never  to  have  seen  the  sea — with  the  sea  visible 
from  the  highest  house  in  the  town/ 

'Julyi^th,  1875. 

'I  feel  very  lazy  this  afternoon,  and  generally  Mondayish, 
but  will  endeavour  to  write  my  weekly  letter,  though  I  have  to 
start  before  long  to  ride  some  six  miles  to  a  Sunday-school 
anniversary.  It  distresses  me  much  to  hear  that  you  are  so 
poorly,  though  the  changeable  and  wet  weather  is  enough  to 
account  for  anything  in  the  way  of  cold  and  heat  affections. 
Several  farmers  have  their  hay  still  out,  which  is  very  late 
for  this  climate. 

'Yesterday  I  was  at  ,  a  very  poor  little  village,  with 

a  bad  sanitary  reputation,  and  a  dull  'cause.'  I  dined  with 
a  farmer  of  the  heavy  agricultural  type,  who  took  me  two 
miles  and  more  from  the  chapel  to  dine.  In  the  afternoon 
I  went  down  again  and  visited  the  Sunday-school,  a  very 
original  one,  and  greatly  in  need  of  an  authoritative  visitation. 
Then  I  took  tea  with  a  more  intelligent  young  farmer,  rather 
nearer  the  chapel,  and  then  back  to  evening  service  and.  a 
lovefeast,  at  which  last  all  present  spoke.  It  was  rather  a 
good  time;  better  than  the  preaching.  Add  to  this  ten  or 
twelve  miles'  riding  in  a  perpetual  drizzly  rain.  However, 
I've  been  to  church  this  morning,  to  a  Confirmation,  at  which 
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Bishop  Temple  gave  what  I  thought  a  very  good  address  to 

the   confirmees,    but was    rather    distressed    at  its  non- 

Methodistic  character. 

'  Padstow  is  not  exactly  on  the  sea,  but  it  is  on  the  salt 
water.  The  harbour  is  the  mouth  of  the  Camel  river,  and 
the  sea  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond.  The  water  below 
Padstow  is  to  my  mind  the  prettiest  bit  of  scenery  hereabouts. 
On  Friday  I  walked  off  to  the  Bedruthan  steps.  It  is  said  to 
equal  anything  on  the  coast  except  Boscastle  and  Tintagel. 
It  is  certainly  very  fine,  but  not  in  my  eye  so  good  as  the 
north  coast  of  Scilly.  But  it  was  a  dull  evening,  and  the  tide 
was  in,  which  is  not  the  best  time  to  see  it.' 

He  saw  little  of  his  colleagues,  one  of  whom,  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Cook,  resided  at  Padstow,  and  the  other,  the  Rev.  T.  Law, 
at  New  Quay.  Alfred  had,  however,  found  his  flock  to  be 
receptive,  and  some  of  them  communicative.  At  the  June 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  St.  Columb  Circuit,  he  received  such 
a  pressing  invitation  to  remain  in  the  Circuit,  that  he  felt 
unable  to  decline  it.  He  consulted  me  as  to  the  advisability 
of  his  staying,  and  I  could  not  feel  it  right  to  dissuade  him 
from  following  his  own  inclination  to  remain.  I  believed  the 
work  there  would  be  far  more  favourable  to  his  health  than 
that  of  a  large  town,  an  opinion  in  which  I  was  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  an  old  colleague  of  mine,  the  Rev. 
T.  Wood,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  St.  Columb  Circuit 
in  a  state  of  almost  hopeless  physical  prostration,  and  had 
there  completely  recovered  his  health.  He  told  me  that  he 
attributed  to  God's  blessing  on  the  fresh  air  and  exercise 
which  his  work  there  involved  the  elastic  vigour  which  had 
characterized  the  thirty  years  of  his  subsequent  ministry. 

In  August  Alfred  wrote  home  : 

*  Thanks  for  Papa's  letters  from  Conference.  They  contain 
several  things  not  reported  in  the  papers. 

'Coming  home  last  night  from  New  Quay  (twelve  miles), 
where  I  held  a  prayer-meeting  after  the  service,  I  came  in 
for  a  very  heavy  thunderstorm,  was  drenched  with  rain,  and 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  my  way;  it  was  so  dark.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SECOND  YEAR  OF  PROBATION. 

Padstow. 

BY  the  Conference  of  1875,  Alfred  was  at  his  own  request 
and  that  of  the   people  appointed  to  the  St.  Columb 
Circuit,  to  reside  at  Padstow. 

When  he  found  himself  the  one  resident  Wesleyan  minister 
at  Padstow,  with  direct  and  special  charge  of  the  Society  and 
congregation,  he  not  only  set  himself  with  untiring  assiduity  to 
*  feed  the  flock,  taking  the  oversight  of  it,'  but  he  felt  himself 
responsible,  in  no  light  degree,  for  the  religious  interests  of  the 
town.  He  regarded  himself  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Christian  presbytery  of  the  place.  The  requirement  of  the 
famous  'Liverpool  Minutes'  that  every  Wesleyan-Methodist 
minister  should  be  in  heart  a  home  missionary  was  in  his  case 
fully  met.  The  entire  pastorate  of  Padstow  consisted  of  three 
ministers  :  the  Vicar,  the  '  Bible  Christian '  minister,  and  him- 
self. No  other  species  of  Nonconformity  but  Methodism  had 
been  able  to  take  root  in  Padstow.  Pondering  in  his  heart 
the  religious  condition  of  the  town,  Alfred  felt  convinced  that  a 
vigorous,  combined,  and  simultaneous  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  three  churches  upon  the  irreligion  of  the  place  would  be 
the  most  likely  plan  to  command  attention  and  to  secure  suc- 
cess. He  therefore  called  upon  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Tyacke,  and  the  '  Bible  Christian '  minister  to  consult  them  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  conjoint  action  on  the  whole  population  of 
the  parish,  such  as  might  demonstrate  the  oneness  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  Padstow,  and  the  resolvedness  of  its  united 
pastorate  to  claim,  and,  if  possible,  to  conquer  the  town  for 
Christ.  He  was  received  by  the  Vicar  with  perfect  courtesy 
and   cordiality,   but  the  latter  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
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organizations  of  Methodism  and  of  the  Established  Church 
were  so  diverse^  and  their  respective  agencies  and  modes  of 
operation  so  widely  dissimilar,  as  to  render  a  close  and  osten- 
sible co-operation  mutually  embarrassing,  rather  than  recipro- 
cally helpful.  The  lines  were,  in  fact,  so  divergent  as  to  render 
even  a  local  amalgamation  impracticable.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  there  would  be  no  unbrotherliness  between  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Padstow,  no  strife,  in  short, 
between  Abraham  and  Lot,  or  between  the  herdmen  of  the  one 
and  the  herdmen  of  the  other.  From  that  hour  the  most 
amicable  relations  were  established  between  the  Vicar  and  the 
young  Methodist  probationer ;  the  former  was  ^  attracted  to  '  the 
latter ;  and  during  Alfred's  illness  the  Vicar  called  daily  at  his 
lodgings,  with  the  kindest  and  most  solicitous  enquiries,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  heartiest  subscribers  to  the  tablet 
erected  in  Padstow  Wesleyan  Chapel  to  Alfred's  memory. 

Owing  to  the  circuit  system,  the  Bible  Christian  minister 
and  Alfred  himself  were  so  often  away  from  the  town,  that 
their  meeting  was  something  like  a  notable  conjunction  of 
planets  whose  orbits  intersect  each  other.  They  were,  how- 
ever, on  admirable  terms  with  each  other. 

Another  of  Alfred's  characteristic  acts  was  told  me  by  a 
gentleman  resident  in  Padstow,  who  had  been  a  member  of  a 
Congregational  church,  but,  the  Independent  ^  interest '  in  Pad- 
stow having  completely  died  out,  had  connected  himself  with 
Methodism,  and  joined  Alfred's  class.  Alfred,  on  receiving 
him  into  the  Society,  was  very  careful  to  impress  on  him  the 
fact  that  his  joining  our  Society  was  not  a  severance  of  his 
Congregationalist  connections. 

The  following  is  his  first  letter  from  Padstow  : 

*  September  ^th,  1875. 

'I  write  to  let  you  know  I  am  fairly  settled  here.  After 
five  months'  deprivation  I  enjoy  the  luxury  of  having  a  sitting- 
room  of  my  own,  and  the  free  disposal  of  my  own  aft'airs  and 
time.  The  last  fortnight  has  been  a  very  unsettled  and 
tiresome  time,  owing  to  Mrs.  K 's  removal  and  the  necessary 
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alterations  and  improvements  in  the  house.  For  more  than  a 
week  I've  been  having  my  meals  at  Mr.  Geake's.  Robin 
wrote  to  me  asking  if  I  could  come  over  to  Torrington  while 
you  are  there.  Now  the  new  coach  to  the  railway  is  fairly 
started,  it  will  be  practicable  to  do  the  journey  in  one  day 
without  troubling  any  one  to  drive  me  to  the  station.  To- 
morrow I  have  to  preach  three  times,  and  about  twenty  miles 
to  ride. 

*  Padstow  is  not  quite  so  isolated  as  St.  Columb.  There  are 
two  deliveries  in  the  day.' 

In  September,  1875,  Mrs.  Gregory  and  I  visited  Tor- 
rington, in  North  Devon,  where  my  eldest  son  was  then 
stationed,  and  Alfred  joined  us  on  the  Monday,  and  spent 
with  us  three  or  four  days.  He  seemed  in  full  health  and 
spirits.  His  ungainly  stoop,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  poem 
on  The  City  Rainbow,  had  disappeared.  He  gave  himself  up 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  lovely  scenery.  One  evening  I 
enjoyed  the  great  privilege  of  hearing  him  preach,  and  was 
filled  with  gratitude  to  God,  not  only  on  noting  his  fine  exposi- 
tory gift  and  his  simplicity,  faithfulness,  and  fervour,  but  also 
the  ease  and  effectiveness  of  his  elocution.  There  was  nothing 
of  his  former  hesitancy  and  the  constrained  air  of  one  who 
was  painfully  thinking  out  his  sermon  at  the  time  of  its 
delivery.  He  had  no  awkward  mannerism.  His  bearing, 
gesture,  tones,  were  all  perfectly  natural  and  manly.  He 
spoke  as  one  who  has  truths  to  tell  which  have  full  possession 
of  his  own  mind  and  heart,  and  which  he  was  simply  intent 
on  communicating  to  others.  His  range  of  thought,  as  I 
remarked  to  him  afterwards,  was  on  a  higher  plane  than  that 
of  an  average  country  congregation.  He  said  that  this  was 
his  difficulty. 

His  elder  brother's  recollections  accord  with  mine  : 

'  I  could  not  but  notice  the  marked  improvement  in  Alfred's 
delivery.  When  I  had  heard  him  before,  he  hesitated  very 
much,  his  words  seeming  to  come  out  in  lengths.  I  do  not 
think  the  effect  was  due  really  to  hesitation.  You  know  that 
for  some  years  he  was  troubled  with  a  throat  affection  that 
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affected  his  drinking;  he  could  consume  hquids  only  by  very 
small  sips.  I  fancy  the  same  cause  would  not  allow  him  to 
speak  fluently.  Whatever  the  difficulty  was,  he  had  conquered 
it.  During  his  years  of  study,  he  had  contracted  the  habit  of 
stooping,  one  of  the  hardest  habits  to  eradicate.  At  Torring- 
ton  he  walked  as  upright  as  a  soldier.  1  asked  him  how  he 
had  overcome  the  habit.  "  By  rigorously  keeping  myself  up 
when  alone,"  he  answered.  The  perseverance  and  the  success 
were  characteristic. 

*  He  seemed  to  enjoy  heartily  our  excursions  and  our  walks 
over  the  hills  near  Torrington.  On  one  of  these  walks  Mr. 
Brierley,  the  Congregational  minister  of  Torrington  (now  of 
Balham,  London),  accompanied  us.  A  debate  arose  between 
him  and  Alfred  as  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  Latin  historians. 
Alfred  seemed  to  object  to  their  whole  conception  of  the  duties 
of  a  historian.  After  a  while  he  began  to  extol  the  excellence 
of  Gibbon  as  a  writer  of  ecclesiastical  history.  This  was  a 
deliberate  critical  judgment  of  his.  It  had  of  course  no  refer- 
ence to  Gibbon's  principles,  but  to  his  lucidity  of  statement 
and  to  the  air  of  impartiality  between  rival  parties  which  his 
personal  indifference  to  the  controversies  gives  him.  This 
appreciation  of  Gibbon  was  strongly  illustrative  of  the  cast 
of  Alfred's  mind.  Gibbon  furnishes  facts  in  a  clear  and 
colourless  medium  ;  that  was  what  Alfred  sought.' 

On  the  day  of  his  return  to  Padstow  he  wrote  these  two 
following  letters  : 

*  My  very  dear  Nellie, — Torrington  is  a  very  pretty  place. 
The  general  cast  of  the  scenery  is  much  the  same  as  here,  but 
the  hills  are  higher,  and  less  bare  and  bleak,  and  there  is 
fresh  water  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  view,  a  thing  we 
can't  manage  in  this  land  of  small  brooks.  The  Camel  at 
Padstow  is  salt  water,  and  above  the  harbour  is  a  most  insignifi- 
cant little  stream.  We  had  a  glorious  day  at  Clovelly  and  on 
the  road.  The  drive  is  very  pleasant,  but  it  is  not  till  within 
a  short  distance  of  Clovelly  that  the  extraordinary  scenery 
begins ;  at  a  place  called  the  Hobby,  a  three-mile  drive  through 
a  beautifully  wooded  and  winding  valley,  with  the  sea  close 
below,  visible  through  the  trees  and  opening,  a  splendid  view 
of  the  bay  and  out  to  Lundy  Island.  Clovelly  itself  is  the 
queerest  little  place  in  the  country,  a  group  of  cottages  on  the 
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cliffs.  There's  not  a  street  in  the  village,  but  a  succession  of 
staircases,  along  which  no  wheels  can  go.  All  the  traffic  is 
by  donkeys  and  panniers.  The  hills  are  tremendously  steep. 
We  walked  a  few  miles  through  another  park,  a  magnificent 
walk  along  the  wooded  cliffs.' 

*  Padstow,  September  7.0th. 
*  My  very  dear  Mamma, — After  a  most  wearisome  journey, 
here  I  am.  We  came  from  Yeoford  to  Lid  ford  by  luggage- 
train,  stopping  to  shunt,  etc.,  very  frequently ;  then  had  to 
wait  an  hour  at  Lidford,  and  finally  to  walk  not  quite  all  the 
way  from  Wadebridge.  The  coach  set  me  down  at  the  turn  a 
mile  or  two  further  on.  The  ride  from  Launceston  to  Camel- 
ford  was  one  of  the  most  amusing  I've  ever  had,  owing  to  a 
scene  with  the  passengers.  There  got  up  at  Launceston 
market  place  a  young  cleric.  He  recognised  me.  At  the 
same  time  there  climbed  up  with  great  difficulty  an  elderly 
farmer,  drunk,  but  not  ^'incapable,"  only  very  talkative,  who 
at  once  challenged  me  as  a  Methodist  preacher.  I  con- 
fessed. ^'  A  low  thing  to  be,"  says  he ;  "  I'm  a  Churchman 
myself,  churchwarden  of  our  parish."  And  then  he  went  on 
to  expound  the  great  superiority  of  "  our  parson  " — who  had 
his  living  secured — over  those  who  were  always  begging. 
"  You  preach  the  Gospel,  and  try  to  save  people's  souls,  but 
you're  always  obliged  to  look  after  the  loaves  and  fishes."  I 
answered  him  as  well  as  I  could,  but  as  the  man's  dialect  was 
very  strange,  I  could  not  easily  understand  him  amid  the  rattle 
of  the  coach.  Hereupon  the  cleric  took  it  up,  and  chaffed  the 
old  man  in  splendid  style ;  Arthur  couldn't  have  done  it 
better ;  keeping  his  purpose  in  view,  and  rebutting  the  old 
man's  drunkenness  and  swearing,  very  heavily.  The  old 
fellow  replied,  and  a  most  animated  conversation,  in  which  all 
the  back  passengers  joined,  went  on  till  we  had  nearly  reached 
Camelford,  where  the  churchwarden  got  down.  One  joke — 
which  the  cleric  *  appreciated  more  than  the  rest — was  that  the 
man  began  to  assail  Methodist  preachers  on  the  ground  that 
''they'd  never  been  to  college,  like  the  parsons."  The  old 
farmer  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  restoration  of  the  parish 
church  by  one  lady,  and  maintained  it  was  far  better  than 
*'  coming  round  to  all  the  people  to  pay  a  bit  towards  building 

*  Who  knew  Alfred's  antecedents. 
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a  chapel."  So  I  suggested  to  him  that,  as  he  admired  that 
system  so  much,  and  was,  as  he  had  told  us,  ^'the  largest  land- 
owner in  the  parish,"  he  might  build  a  school  at  his  own 
expense,  to  match  the  church ;  whereupon  he  began  to 
denounce  schools  and  the  Education  Act  and  teaching 
labourers'  children  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  and  made  a 
long  talk  about  that,  the  sparring  between  him  and  the  cleric 
being  magnificent,  for  the  farmer  wasn't  quite  without  some- 
thing to  say,  and  had  plenty  of  words  at  his  command.' 

He  was  still  an  arduous  student  of  ^  the  Greek  Testament 
and  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  Scptuagint,  Church  History, 
Patristic  Divinity,  and  Theology — Biblical,  Systematic,  and 
Historic,'  his  reading  being  arranged  under  these  heads. 

The  following  letters  give  some  idea  of  his  work,  and  of  the 
spirit  in  which  he  went  about  it : 

*  Padstow,  November  %th,   1875. 

'The  usual  amount  of  Mondayishness,  to  be  relieved  by 
writing  home. 

*My  remoteness  from  the  world  shuts  me  out  of  news.    .    .    . 

*  P^  vessel  was  wrecked  here  on  Saturday.  Being  the 
only  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  witnessed,  it  excited  me  a 
good  bit.  I  was  sitting  writing  a  sermon  about  seven  o'clock, 
when  a  man  shouted  in  at  my  window,  "  Vessel  on  the  Bar." 
Of  course  I  rushed  out  to  see,  but  remembering  that  the  Bar 
was  three  miles  off,  had  the  forethought  to  put  on  a  pair  of 
thick  boots  and  an  overcoat,  and  then  hurried  off — about  the 
wettest,  slipperiest  run  I  have  ever  had.  I  was  down  two  or  three 
times,  to  the  great  splashing  of  all  my  garments.  I  kept  up 
with  the  seamen  running  to  the  points,  and  they  went  over 
ploughed  fields,  and  down  and  up  cliffs,  and  across  shallow 
bits  of  water.  We  got  out  in  time  to  see  the  rocket  apparatus 
used,  to  no  purpose,  and  then  the  life-boat  came  up,  and 
the  rocket  men  stopped.  It  was  a  French  brig,  from  Swansea. 
She  lay  among  the  surf  in  what  goes  hereabouts  by  the  name 
of  the  Doom-bar,  though  the  maps  spell  it  Dumbar.  The  men 
were  brought  off,  some  by  the  life-boat  and  the  rest  in  their  own 
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gig,  with  the  life-boat  to  show  the  way.  It  was  blowing  ter- 
ribly hard,  but  was  a  bright  moonlight  night.  The  sea  on 
Saturday  was  magnificent.  I  took  a  walk  along  the  cliffs  for 
three  or  four  miles,  and  enjoyed  it  greatly.  We  have  some- 
thing like  cliffs  round  here. 

'  Yesterday  was  New  Quay  Sunday,  involving  thirty  miles' 
driving  and  the  crossing  of  five  "  rivers,"  one  of  which  was 
worth  the  name  this  flood-time,  and  frightened  the  horse 
considerably,  so  that  it  took  some  trouble  to  make  her  go 
over. 

*■  The  annual  trouble  of  missionary  meetings  is  now  setting 
in.  I  have  to  be  at  three  this  week,  which  takes  all  my  spare 
evenings.  I  find  that  there  isn't  a  free  evening  except  Satur- 
day for  six  consecutive  weeks. 

^  I  have  had  to  take  on  another  class  in  the  country,  where 
no  leader  is  to  be  found.  I  have  five  members  at  present,  and 
like  them  very  well.  My  own  class  here  gets  on  nicely  : 
members  have  taken  to  meeting  again  who  haven't  met  for 
years,  and  we  have  very  nice  free  talks  at  times.' 

*  Padstow,  November  \^th,  1875. 

'  Your  account  of  colds  was  very  doleful,  but  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  this  weather.  I've  been  troubled  with  the  same 
complaint  the  last  day  or  two,  in  consequence  of  two  heavy 
wettings  received  in  coming  home  from  missionary  meetings. 
I  don't  think  I've  ever  before  been  out  in  such  heavy  rain.  I 
had  three  missionary  meetings  last  week.  On  Tuesday  I  had 
to  ride  about  ten  miles  to  address  a  small  company.  Coming 
back,  a  farmer  showed  me  a  nearer  but  much  rougher 
route — road  it  could  not  be  called,  for  it  went  straight  across 
the  moors,  through  water  and  mud  in  the  dark.  If  there  had 
been  no  guide,  I  should  certainly  have  got  lost. 

*  All  Saturday  we  had  heavy  rain  and  a  high  wind ;  several 
vessels  put  into  the  port  in  distress,  and  the  gale  continued 
till  Sunday  evening.  My  next-door  neighbour's  husband  was 
known  to  be  outside  the  harbour  in  difficulties  all  Saturday 
afternoon  and  night,  and  a  rumour  spread  through  the  town 
that  the  vessel  had  gone  down  with  all  hands.     Poor  Mrs. 

was   in    terrible  distress.     However,  the  captain  came 

in  on  Sunday  morning.  They  managed  to  run  the  one 
steamer  in  Padstow  ashore,  and  could  not  go  out  to  help 
vessels.      We  had  scarcely  any  congregation  in  the  morning, 
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the  sea-faring  people  being  engaged.     At  night  a  good  muster 
and  a  fair  lovefeast. 

'  I  hope  Papa  is  not  troubling  himself  more  than  is  necessary 
about  his  various  duties.' 

*Padstow,  November  2gth,   1875. 

*  Since  I  last  wrote  I  have  been  more  on  the  St.  Columb 
side  of  the  Circuit  than  at  Padstow.  My  home  was  Trebudan- 
non — Mr.  Rowse's — people  of  the  nicest  kind.  I  was  running 
about  so  much  that  it  was  little  time  I  spent  indoors.  Last 
Monday  week  I  went  to  Wadebridge  for  special  services. 
Tuesday  :  walked  six  of  the  nine  miles  back  to  St.  Columb, 
and  then  rode  to  Rosenannon.  Got  back  to  Trebudannon 
about  II  p.m.  Wednesday:  walked  to  Queen's,  where  a 
small  revival  is  in  progress ;  had  a  large  congregation  and  a 
long  prayer-meeting,  with  penitents ;  walked  back  to  Trebu- 
dannon after  it.  Thursday  :  walked  back  to  Padstow  to  take 
Mr.  Bray's  appointment,  he  being  otherwise  engaged.  Friday 
and  Saturday  free — a  thing  I  haven't  had  for  six  weeks. 
Sunday  :  to  Queen's — a  fearfully  cold  drive  of  eleven  or 
twelve  miles  (for  morning  service).  Preached  at  Trebudannon 
in  the  afternoon  ;  then  walked  to  Colan  and  back  ^(for  evening 
service) ;  then  drove  back  to  Padstov/.  Feel  tolerably  tired 
to-day,  but  have  to  preach  or  meet  classes,  or  both,  every  night 
till  Saturday. 

*  That's  a  specimen  of  the  work  in  this  average  Cornish 
circuit.  Nevertheless,  I  thrive  on  it,  though  my  fingers  are 
occasionally  frost-bitten  and  my  heels  sore.  It's  been  very 
cold  the  last  few  days. 

*  I  must  write  to  Arthur  this  morning  too. 

*  Your  more  than  usually  illegible  son, 

*  B.  A.  Gregory.' 

*  Padstow,  December  6thj  1875. 

'  Dear  Nellie, — Your  turn  this  time.  I  begin  by  answer- 
ing about  the  Greek.  Perhaps  you'd  better  do  a  verse  or 
two,  like  that,  on  paper,  and  send  it  to  me  to  see  how  you 
make  it  out. 

'We  have  had  hard  frost  and  a  little  snow — a  thing  almost 
unknown  here  so  early  in  the  winter.  Its  chief  evil  effect  is 
to  spoil  the  potatoes  and  to  make  the  roads  frightfully  slippery 
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in  places.  Yesterday  Mr.  Oliver  and  I  had  a  drive  of  fourteen 
miles  out  and  sixteen  miles  back.  We  had  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  bringing  the  horse  down  in  descending  a  very  steep 
hill,  so  we  determined  to  avoid  the  very  hilly  country  on  our 
return,  though  it  added  two  miles  to  our  drive.  However,  just 
coming  out  of  St.  Columb,  where  there  is  a  long  descent,  the 
beasc  slipped,  and  we  both  exclaimed  :  "  She's  gone  this  time." 
She  was  down  on  her  haunches,  and  slid  for  yards,  but  after 
two  or  three  fruitless  efforts  recovered  herself.  It  was  a 
fearfully  cold  night.  The  owner  of  the  horse  had  not  antici- 
pated such  bad  roads,  and  the  beast's  shoes  were  not  roughed. 

'  Otherwise  the  day  was  pleasant,  and  the  congregations 
good.     These  long  drives  don't  do  me  any  harm. 

^  Nothing  happens  here,  except  illness  of  members,  to  disturb 
the  even  tenor  of  my  way.  Christmas  will  find  me  here,  for 
there's  no  getting  my  work  supplied.  Harvest-time  is  the 
only  holiday  possible.  Please  send  me  magazines,  and  any 
paper  which  contains  the  Oxford  class-lists. 

'  One  missionary  meeting  this  week  for  me,  four  for  Mr. 
Bray,  so,  you  see,  the  hard  work  doesn't  all  fall  upon  me.' 

He  wrote  for  the  Ctfy  Road  Magazine,  during  1876,  several 
episodes  in  his  outlined  Church  History :  a  series  of  papers  on 
The  Beginnings  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland — Patrick 
Hamilton,  Martyrs  of  the  Scottish  Reformation;  and  George 
Wishart  for  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Magazine.  He  also  wrote 
for  the  City  Road  Magazine  four  papers  on  Early  Chaldean 
Legends. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  1876  he  preached  at  Padstow,  morning 
and  evening,  conducted  Bible-class  from  two  till  half-past  three, 
and  from  that  to  four  visited  the  school.  The  evening  service 
was  followed  by  the  Covenant  Service  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

'Padstow,  January  \othy  1876. 

'You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  our  Covenant  Service 
was  a  failure.  Mr. gave  very  good  and  impressive  ad- 
dresses, and  the  folks  are  not  so  tender  of  the  form  as  I  am, 
and,  I  find,  were  not  disturbed  by  his  variations.  The  new 
year's  services  have  been  very  successful.     The  signs  of  good 
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in  Padstow  are  greater  than  I  have  seen  before.  Several  were 
convinced  of  sin  on  Sunday  night,  and  though  we  have  as  yet 
made  only  one  convert,  there  are  many  very  near.  Last  week 
I  was  visiting  hard,  and  found  several  in  distress,  and  more 
than  half  inclined  to  yield.  We  had  prayer-meetings  every 
night  with  a  far  larger  attendance  than  ever.  My  hopes  at 
present  are  high  :  I  hope  to  see  shortly  folks  "  brought  in," 
and  backsliders  brought  back.  The  convert  I  spoke  of  is  a 
daughter  of  one  of  our  principal  folks. 

'  By  the  grace  of  God,  we'll  see  an  improvement  here  before 
long.  The  place  has  been  very  dead,  but  there  is  a  movement 
at  last.  I  don't  anticipate  at  present  any  very  extensive  revival, 
but  single  conversions,  having  reason  to  expect  it  in  par- 
ticular cases. 

*  Yesterday  was  bitterly  cold  for  a  long  drive,  but  I  enjoyed 
it  very  much.     It  was  a  splendid  moonlight  to  return  by. 

'  To-morrow  is  St.  Merryn  missionary  meeting.  The  Super- 
intendent comes  over,  and  I  hope  to  arrange  with  him  for 
special  efforts  there  and  at  Padstow  in  a  short  time.' 


'  Trego,  January  I'jth,  1876. 

'Dear  Arthur, — Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  both  Pad- 
stow and  St.  Columb  have  seen  convictions  and  conversions — 
not  very  numerous,  but  very  grateful  after  so  long  a  time  of 
unfruitful  work.  Several  of  the  country  places  have  had  con- 
siderable additions,  and  scarcely  any  seem  without  signs  of 
improvement.  I  am  constantly  hearing  of  one  and  another 
who  is  in  distress  or  has  found  peace.  By  the  help  of  grace,  L 
mean  to  be  more  regular  in  personal  application  with  the 
people,  in  visiting  them  at  their  own  homes.  .  .  .  Our  new 
year's  services  were  the  beginning  of  better  things  with  us.  A 
good  many  of  us — I  can  answer  for  myself — made  a  fuller  con- 
secration to  the  Lord's  work,  and  the  quickened  Society  is 
already  telling  on  the  congregation.  I  am  in  hope  of  seeing 
many  brought  to  decision,  at  least  among  the  regular  attendants, 
and  almost  venture  to  hope  for  a  general  movement  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood. 

*  Your  loving  brother, 

'  B.  A.  Gregory.* 
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^Fadstow,  January  ^isf,  iSjS. 

*  As  to  my  article  on  Botallack  Mine,  it's  only  a  scribble. 
Papa  may  always  do  what  he  likes  with  the  papers  I  send  him, 
"  for  all  me." 

*  Yesterday  was  very  wet,  and  I  had  a  walkmg-Sunda.y.  I 
preached  three  times  in  as  many  different  places.  It  was 
rather  tiling,  but  enjoyable.  It's  getting  time  to  consider 
whether  I  stay  here  or  leave  at  Conference.  The  people,  I 
believe,  especially  at  Padstow,  would  like  me  to  stay ;  and  so 
would  the  Superintendent.  My  own  inclinations  are  to  remain. 
I  like  the  folks,  and  the  sort  of  work,  and  the  result  at  present 
seems  encouraging.  The  second  year's  demand  for  sermons 
will  only  be  a  continuation  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
which  I  find  I  can  accommodate  myself  to  pretty  easily.  Of 
course,  I  should  have  more  time  for  study  in  a  new^  circuit,  and 
should  enlarge  my  experience.  But  the  people  are  kind  and 
pleasant ;  the  country  suits  me  very  well ;  and  the  work, 
though  taxing,  is  healthy.  I  have  been  much  better  and  freer 
from  cold  this  winter  than  for  a  long  time,  though  I  have  been 
freely  exposed  to  bad  weather.  It  wasn't  my  intention  to  stay 
more  than  a  year  when  I  came  to  Padstow,  but  I  should  be 
sorry  to  leave  the  folks  just  now.' 

'Padstow,  February  26th,  1876. 

*  My  very  dear  Pollie, — I  hope  you  will  resume  the  even 
tenor  of  your  way,  and  keep  such  health  as  fails  to  your  lot. 
Alec,  I  hope,  will  soon  find  himself  all  the  better  for  having 
been  ill,  I  forgot  that  baby's  birthday  was  so  near.  You 
must  say  '^Boo"  to  him  for  me,  which,  I  suppose,  is  all  he  can 
•understand,  I  should  like  to  see  the  youngster,  and  you  too, 
but  it  must  stand  in  the  uncertain  future. 

'Work  crowds  upon  me  just  now.  I  have  sorne  money  to 
raise  by  a  lecture  next  week,  to  meet  our  debt.  I  have  chosen 
the  new  Hymn-book  for  subject,  but  the  preparation  has  hung 
fire  a  good  bit.     Sermons  press  too,  and  pastoral  visitation. 

'We  have  a  few  small  signs  of  good  here,  but  the  fruit  is 
slow  in  ripening.  The  class  of  people,  I  think,  is  one  not 
predisposed  to  be  raised  by  a  "  revival."  The  steady-going 
satisfaction  of  the  old  members  and  nearly  all  the  Leaders  is 
the  great  hindrance.' 
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•Padstow,  March  (>th,   1876. 

'Thanks  for  your  kind  intention  with  regard  to  my  birthday 
present.  Still,  if  I  may  express  my  own  likings,  please  don't  send 
me  sleeve-links.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  "a  golden  ornament- 
exhibiting  preacher,"  and  am  very  well  provided  with  plain 
links,  which  cost  me  one-and-sixpence,  and  which,  if  not  lost, 
will  wear  a  lifetime,  and  will  be  neat  without  attracting 
attention.  As  to  Mamma's  proposition,  I  should  be  very 
thankful  were  it  carried  out,  for  Mr.  Pope's  book*  1  must 
have  somehow  or  other,  and  am  scheming  to  buy  it  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  money. 

'The  lecture,  etc.,  have  made  a  great  hole  in  my  time  of  late, 
and  3'esterday  I  had  to  preach  with  very  slight  preparation. 
However,  I  had  a  pretty  good  time  at  night,  and  the  folks 
seemed  impressed.  But  that's  the  way  of  the  people  :  very 
impressible,  but  very  hard  to  move  to  any  decision  when  they 
are  impressed.  Still  we  shall  have  more  converts,  I  hope, 
before  long.  The  most  encouraging  place  just  now  is  St 
Merryn,  where  things  had  been  very  dead.  I  told  you  of  my 
large  congregation  there ;  last  Tuesday  it  was  larger  still,  and 
better  than  all,  they  have  had  two  new  converts  during  the 
last  week  or  so.  There  seems  a  move  there.  I  wish  we 
could  manage  some  special  services.  But  time  and  help  are 
both  hard  to  find.  Two  or  three  other  places  have  shown  life 
lately,  and  altogether  things  are  looking  rather  hopeful. 

'  Now  for  my  lecture ;  there  was  a  fair  congregation  and  a 
fair  collection.     The  stewards  seemed  to  think  it  good.' 

The  books  he  was  reading  at  that  time  were  Fletcher's  Last 
Check  to  Antinomianism,  Milman's  Latin  Christianity ,  and  Words 
to  Winners  of  Souls. 

In  the  City  Road  Magazine  for  March,  1876,  he  published 
a  characteristically  judicious,  open-minded  and  open-hearted 
paper  on  Moody's  Addresses  and  Sermons.  It  incidentally 
discloses  his  own  views  on  the  subject  of  Revivalism  and  of 
effective  preaching.  The  article  is  marked  by  a  genial  yet 
discriminating  appreciativeness,  and  withal  by  keen  insight 
and  skilful  differentiation. 
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A  letter  dated  Padstow,  March  7th,  1876,  gives  us  a  glimpse 
at  his  inner  life  : 

'My  dear  Arthur, — I  write  this  after  returning  from  a 
country  appointment  four  miles  out  and  back,  with  a  service 
and  class- meeting  between  the  walks,  taking  altogether  four 
hours  for  the  benefit  of  about  a  dozen  people.  Still  I'm  thank- 
ful to  say  it  is  not  purely  in  vain.  We  can't  show  hundreds 
brought  in  like  the  western  circuits.  We  are  glad  to  have 
two  or  three  here  and  a  dozen  there,  and  to  find  the  Circuit 
generally  livelier  than  I  have  known  it.  At  one  of  our  deadest 
country  places,  the  weeknight  congregation  has  risen  from 
three  to  thirty,  and  when  I  met  the  Class  last  week  there  were 
two  new  converts.  .  .  .  There  is  a  "  good  feeling "  without 
doubt.  Sunday  evening  prayer-meetings  often  seem  times  of 
considerable  impression,  and  I  know  personally  about  fifty 
people  who  wouldn't  surprise  me  in  the  least  if  they  were  to 
be  thoroughly  converted  to-morrow ;  but  beyond  this,  at  pre- 
sent, we  scarcely  go.  The  other  side  of  the  Circuit  is  a  little 
better.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  I've  seldom  had  so 
many  good  times  in  preaching  as  lately,  nor  such  good  Class- 
meetings.  My  Thursday  class  here  is  very  free-and-easy  in 
its  spirit  and  tone,  but  generally  we  have  good  spiritual 
conversations,  only  now  and  then  a  little  desultory.  We  had 
several  very  interesting  talks  on  entire  sanctification,  and  at 
first  the  members  seemed  roused  about  it ;  but  latterly  I  have 
thought  it  wise  to  change  the  subject  for  fear  of  "  doubtful  dis- 
putations." My  own  experience  is  still  very  meagre  on  that 
point,  though  I  do  think  I  am  nearer  to  it  than  a  year  or  two 
ago.  Two  of  its  watchwords,  "  consecration "  and  "  trust," 
I  think  I  understand  better,  but  the  third,  "  power,"  seems  un- 
realized.   Have  you  read 's  book  ?    It  is  a  wonderful  piece 

of  experience  ;  but  spoilt  by  conceit  and  ignorance  everlastingly 
paraded.  seems  satisfied  with  a  high  degree  of  in- 
ternal delight,  and  has  no  eyes  for  glaring  defects  ot  character 
that  still  remain.  I  could  not  be  satisfied  without  much  more 
power  over  my  external  life,  but  would  for  it  forego  most  ot 
his  ecstacies. 

'  Fletcher,  too,  seems  to  tone  down  perfection  to  a  very  low- 
level,  and  to  be  extremely  loose  in  his  employment  of  the 
term.  St.  John  meant  a  good  deal  more  than  Fletcher  allows 
him  to  mean.     I  wish  you   would   write   me  a  letter  on  the 
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subject.  I  feel  the  need  of  something  in  my  work  here  that 
I  can  only  express  by  "  the  baptism  of  power,"  which  should 
first  enable  me  to  overcome  laziness,  and  then  give  persuasive- 
ness to  my  words  in  public  and  in  private. 

*  Your  loving  brother, 

*  B.  A.  Gregory.' 

To  his  younger  sister  : 

*  Padstow,  March  ^jth,  1876. 

'Towards  our  debt  I  got  a  sovereign  from  a  non-member, 
and  sixpence  from  a  somewhat  well-tp-do  member  I  I  felt  in- 
clined to  return  it,  but  choked  down  my  old  man,  considering 
I  should  do  no  good  by  slanging  the  benevolent  gentleman. 
Folks  who  don't  know  how  to  give  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how 
to  teach  to  give.  I'm  saving  up  grudges  against  the  Society, 
and  mean  some  day  to  call  a  Society  meeting  to  tell  them 
their  faults.  They've  sundry  excellences,  and  the  place  can't 
be  a  bad  one  on  the  whole,  but  I  do  wish  the  folk  would  give 
and  work  more.  Certainly  few  of  our  members  have  much 
money  to  spare. 

'  I  do  hope  you  will  take  care  of  yourself  and  not  refuse  to 
knock  up  in  time.  If  you  are  having  such  a  March  as  we  are 
having,  you  will  enjoy  it.  Violets,  Lent-lilies,  and  a  few  prim- 
roses are  already  to  be  found  in  sheltered  places.  I  wish  you 
could  see  what  a  sunny  day  means  down  here.  However,  we 
have  plenty  of  wind  and  frequent  heavy  showers.  One  bene- 
fit of  the  spring  comes  to  me  here  :  I  can  read  as  I  walk  to 
country  appointments,  and  save  a  good  bit  of  time.  Reading, 
however,  is  at  a  discount  now,  and  will,  I  fear,  suffer  a  good 
bit.     But  I  must  make  it  up  when  I  get  the  chance.' 

'St.  Columb,  March  \^th^  1876. 

'  Dear  Annie, — You  are  probably,  with  great  justice,  ex- 
hausting your  vocabulary  of  opprobrious  epithets  on  me  for  my 
unwarrantable  delay  in  answering  your  letter.  Pressure  of 
business  must,  as  usual,  be  my  excuse.  My  sojourn  on  this 
side  the  Circuit  comes  again  to  relieve  the  accumulation  of 
correspondence,  for,  as  I  can  do  very  little  else  at  strange 
houses,  it  is  my  habit  to  write  letters. 

'  Your  account  of  your  school  work  interests  me  very  much. 
How  does  your  enfant  terrible  wear  on  closer  acquaintance  ? 
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I  hope  you  won't  repress  her  taste  for  masculine  studies,  nor 
overwhelm  her  rising  genius  beneath  a  load  of  school-books. 

*  Nothing  unusual  has  happened  down  here.  We've  had  a 
wreck  at  Padstow,  but  that's  nothing  unusual.  Circuit  matters 
jog  on  quietly — a  few  revivakts  in  country  places,  and  a  little 
life  at  Padstow.  Two  or  three  converts  have  joined  my  Class 
and  another,  and  one  or  two  who  ought  to  have  been  members 
years  since  have  been  persuaded  to  meet.  Giving  tickets  is  in 
full  swing  just  now.  I  met  two  Classes  last  night,  and  had  a 
good  time,  and  have  others  to  meet  every  night  this  week  till 
Saturday. 

*  I've  been  lecturing  on  the  Hymn-book.  The  lecture  isn't 
worth  much,  but  it  pleased  the  people,  and  will  do  them  no 
harm. 

*  You've  been  enjoying  a  holiday  at  home,  I  hear.  No  such 
delight  falls  to  me,  but  I  hope  you  had  a  good  time  and  re- 
turned to  work  reinvigo rated.' 

*  Padstow,  April  isf,  1876. 

'What  an  elderly  lot  we  are  all  getting  to  be!  I  wish 
you  many  happy  returns  of  your  birthday,  and  any  amount  of 
success  at  Beechholme  and  all  your  other  spheres  of  labour. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  some  way  of  expressing  in  a  tangible 
form  my  affectionate  interest  in  your  happiness  and  improve- 
ment, but  Padstow  can  render  me  no  assistance  in  this  respect, 
nor  can  St.  Columb,  so  I  have  to  fall  back  on  my  own  resources, 
and  must  request  your  acceptance  of  a  book  I  received  from 
the  London  Quarterly, 

'  You  had  an  account  of  my  life  and  fortunes  here  since  you 
have  written  to  me.  Nothing  new  has  happened  lately,  except 
that  I  have  actually  accepted  the  invitation  to  stay  another 
year  in  the  Circuit.  The  folks  are  very  kind.  I  think  I  am 
gaining  some  influence  over  them  for  good,  and  certainly  the 
sort  of  work  to  be  done  here  suits  me,  and  there  is  promise  of 
more  success,  I  hope  and  trust. 

*  Next  week  we  have  special  services  here.  I  have  to 
preach  on  Sunday,  and  twice  more  during  the  week.  Scores 
of  our  people  here  are  just  on  the  verge  of  decision  ;  at  least, 
so  I  think.  Still  it  is  rather  discouraging  to  find  them  hanging 
back  so  long.  I  think  of  preaching  on  Sunday  night  with 
special  reference  to  these,  from  "  I  have  told  you  already,  and 
you  did  not  hear ;  wherefore  would  you  hear  it  again  ?  "  I  have 
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been  very  busy  this  week,  and  must  get  the  sermon  into  some- 
thing like  shape  this  evening. 

*■  We  had  our  missionary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  which  brought 
before  and  after  a  great  deal  of  work,  for  everything,  from 
begging  for  trays  at  the  tea-meeting  to  paying  in  the  collection, 
falls  on  the  minister.  However,  I  am  thankful  to  say  we  had 
a  very  successful  meeting  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  with 
much  smaller  expense. 

'  On  Sunday  last  I  preached  at  Truro,  in  a  gigantic  chapel, 
but  I  enjoyed  the  services  very  much,  stayed  with  nice  people, 
and  was  glad  of  the  break  in  the  Circuit  routine.  I  had  to 
hurry  back  to  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  We  had  a  considerable 
number  on  trial.  I  have  to  go  to  Truro  again  on  Wednesday 
next,  to  my  examination  in  probationer's  reading.  I  must  hire 
a  horse  and  ride,  and  make  a  long  day  of  it,  I  shall  not  be 
away  from  our  special  services  more  than  I  can  possibly  help. 

*  Truro  is  a  nice  town,  with  a  good  Society.  It  made  me 
iealous  to  see  what  a  lot  of  workers  they  have.  It's  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  working  in  a  Society  of  five 
hundred  members,  like  Truro  and  Runcorn,  and  with  sixty-five, 
like  Padstow.  The  way  in  which  all  the  young  men  leave  the 
town  just  when  they  are  capable  of  preaching  or  efficient 
Sunday-school  work  is  most  trying.  Two  young  men,  who 
were  to  preach  during  the  quarter  trial  sermons  for  the  Local 
Preachers'  plan,  were  reported  as  "  removed "  at  our  Local 
Preachers'  Meeting. 

'This  is  more  or  less  "shop,"  but  I  flatter  myself  you  take 
an  interest  in  it.  Incidentally,  I  do  my  best  to  improve  the 
literary  habits  of  my  acquaintance.  Some  take  it  kindly, 
but  most  don't  care  for  the  books.  I  try  to  get  them  to 
read.  My  library  is  "  circulating  "  to  a  great  extent.  Water 
Babies  and  Alice's  Adventures  are  the  most  popular  books,  but 
the  meaning  of  the  former  is  hidden  from  many.  My  Greek 
pupil  repays  me. 

*  You  must  take  care  not  to  overdo  yourself  with  reading  and 
teaching  :  if  you  take  as  much  fresh  air  and  exercise  as  is  good 
for  you,  you  will  be  able  to  stand  a  good  bit  of  work ;  but  come 
to  it  gradually.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  you  were  to  break 
down  even  for  a  while. 

*  Don't  learn  too  many  languages  at  once.  Drop  your 
Italian.     It's  soon  picked  up  again.      When  you   know  one 
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tongue  of  that  group  you  can  easily  learn  others.  One  form 
of  education  is  the  cultivation  of  a  good  easy  style  of  letter- 
writing.  Longer  letters  and  fewer  of  them  would  be  advan- 
tageous. I  mean,  don't  keep  up  a  vast  circle  of  correspondents, 
but  write  more  at  length  to  a  few  who  are  worth  it.' 

His  *  Greek  pupil '  was  a  lady  so  paralysed  as  to  be  confined 
to  her  room,  the  tedium  of  whose  life  his  benevolent  instincts 
taught  him  thus  to  relieve,  as  he  discovered  in  her  exceptional 
mental  gifts.  The  result  was  that  she  developed  unsuspected 
literary  power,  and  her  subsequent  life  has  been  brightened 
and  enriched  by  a  new  pleasure  and  an  unthought-of  mode 
of  service.  She  has  done  some  thoroughly  good,  fresh  work 
for  periodical  religious  literature.  Her  own  account  will  close 
this  chapter. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  advantage  of  cultivating  a 
good  epistolary  style  are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Richard  Cobden,  whose  command  of  pure  effective 
English  was  acquired,  in  the  first  instance,  by  his  animated 
correspondence. 

The  next  letter  shows  how  absolutely  every  personal  con- 
sideration, whether  of  credit  or  convenience,  was  set  aside  by 
Alfred  in  the  interests  of  his  work  : 

♦  Padstow,  April  loM,  1876. 

'  My  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  gift  of  Mr.  Pope's  book.*  It 
is  a  really  handsome  book,  and  remarkably  well  got  up  inside. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  it  is  sure  to  be  great,  but  I  have  not  had 
time  to  read  it  yet.  To-morrow  I  go  to  the  St  Columb 
missionary  meeting,  and  hope  to  see  Mr.  Banks  a  bit,  and  hear 
of  my  old  friends  in  the  Oxford  Road  Circuit.  Yesterday  I  was 
in  the  country,  and  fully  occupied,  for  I  thought  it  well  to  visit 
a  few  folks,  and  they  lived  in  all  manner  of  out-of-the-way 
places.  I  had  a  guide,  and  was  walking  and  talking  all  the 
afternoon.  Last  week's  special  services  have  been  rather 
disappointing.  They  began  well  on  the  Sunday,  but  during 
the  week  the  attendance  was  small,  and  very  little  result  has 
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yet  been  seen.  However,  all  is  not  quite  in  vain.  I  have  had 
conversation  with  two  or  three,  and  entertain  great  hope  that 
they  will  decisively  join  us,  for  they  are  under  considerable 
impressions.  This  place  isn't  ready  lor  netting ;  we  must  fish 
with  hook  and  line  for  a  while.  Elsewhere  in  the  Circuit  there 
have  been  considerable  numbers  brought  in. 

'On  Wednesday  I  had  a  long  day  of  rather  an  original 
sort.  It  was  the  day  of  the  examination  at  Truro,  and  I 
wanted  to  break  into  the  Padstow  services  as  little  as  possible, 
for  I  knew  it  would  be  hopeless  to  get  anything  done  if  no 
parson  was  there  to  do  it.  I  got  up  at  half-past  five,  and  had 
a  hasty  breakfast,  then  mounted,  and  away  I  did  ride  four-and- 
twenty  miles  to  Truro;  got  in  at  half-past  nine,  having  enjoyed 
the  journey  much.' 

His  examination  over,  he  rode  the  twenty-four  miles  back 
to  Padstow. 

Although  he  had  been  so  little  careful  to  put  himself  at 
physical  advantage  for  his  examination,  the  published  lists 
showed  again  that  he  had  distinguished  himself. 

•Padstow,  Easter  Monday^  1876. 

'  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  at  home  just  now,  but  I  must 
wait  till  harvest-time  before  it  will  be  possible  to  get  away 
from  this  undermanned  Circuit.  Poor  Mr.  Bray  is  getting  quite 
knocked  up,  I  fear,  with  extra  services. 

'  Good  Friday  I  spent  on  the  road  to  and  from  St.  Columb 
Minor — a  country  tea-meeting  succeeded  by  a  sermon. 
It  went  off  fairly.  Yesterday  was  a  walking-Sunday,  with  three 
services — very  enjoyable,  walking  across  the  fields  from  one 
place  to  another,  along  paths  quite  unpassable  except  in  dry 
weather.  We  have  had  it  very  cold  lately,  worse  than  during 
the  winter  almost.' 

*  PadstoW;  April  24///,  1876. 

'  Though  time  is  rather  scarce  this  morning,  I  must  write, 
or  you  will  be  disappointed.  The  greater  part  of  the  morning 
has  been  taken  up  with  attending  a  funeral.  The  deceased. 
Captain  Stribley,  was  one  of  the  principal  people  of  the  town. 
He  and  his  family  were  attendants  at  our  chapel. 

'  I  am  rather  tired  with  yesterday's  work ;  have  had  a  bad 
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cold  hanging  about  me  for  the  last  fortnight,  which  makes  me 
feel  very  short  of  energ3^  The  wet  and  cold  of  the  last  week 
or  two  have  told  upon  me  more  than  all  the  winter. 

'  I  have  to  preach  three  times  on  Sunday,  and  haven't  one 
sermon  ready,  so  there'll  be  plenty  to  do.' 

During  the  spring  of  1876  he  read  Luthardt's  Fundamental 
Truths,  Westcott  on  the  Canon,  Pope's  Compendium  of  Theology^ 
St.  Clement's  Epistles,  etc.,  Pierce's  Methodism,  Aleine's 
Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  book,  Mackay's 
Grace  and  Truth,  Lives  of  David  Stoner  and  W.  Rhodes, 
Arthur's  Gideon  Ouseley,  and  Arnold's  Isaiah.  Of  the  two 
last  he  wrote  reviews. 

To  his  married  sister  at  Cardiff : 

'  Padstow,  May  2,rd,  1876. 

*  You  will,  of  course,  have  grown  out  of  all  recognition  in 
the  three  years  or  so  that  have  passed  since  we  met. 

*  My  two  nephews  and  nieces  (why  doesn't  the  English 
language  provide  us  with  a  common  term  ?)  at  Torrington  I 
have  seen,  and  have  a  tolerable  idea  of,  but  even  the  old  baby 
at  Cardiff  is  almost  mythical  to  me.  One  good  lady  here 
lamented  to  me  that  her  family  consisted  of  five  '•  maidens  " 
— the  universal  word  for  girls  in  Cornwall — and  that  they 
were  a  great  deal  more  trouble  than  boys,  to  which  I  replied 
that  they  did  not  break  their  mothers'  hearts  quite  so 
badly  or  so  often,  and  so  comforted  her. 

^There's  nothing  to  say  in  the  way  of  general  intelligence 
from  Padstow,  except  that  all  the  good  housewives  abuse 
Cardiff  several  times  a  day  for  sending  us  such  abominable 
coal.  We  can't  do  without  fires  yet,  though  it  is  May — a 
most  unusual  thing  for  Cornwall.  I'm  intermitting  work 
to  write,  and  must  resume.' 

To  his  youngest  sister  ; 

•Trebudannon,  May%th,  1876. 

*  Again  it  falls  to  your  lot  to  be  written  to  from  a  place 
with  an  unpronounceable  and  semi-intelligible  name. 

*  If  I  remember  rightly,  you  were  anxious  to  have  some 
questions  answered. 
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'  I.  The  word  Jehovah  is  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  the 
consonants  of  one  word  and  the  vowels  ofAcionai,  with  sundry 
modifications,  according  to  the  perverse  habits  of  the  Jewish 
race,  which  is  as  stiff-necked  and  impracticable  in  its  grammar 
as  in  other  matters. 

*  II.  Hitchcock's  Religion  of  Geology  was  pubhshed,  I  believe, 
somewhere  about  1850.  I  know  that  geology  has  changed 
considerably  during  my  lifetime,  and  consequently  conclude 
that  a  book  written  about  the  time  of  my  birth  is  a  little  out 
of  date  now. 

'  It's  natural  to  me  to  go  about  setting  people  right  when- 
ever they'll  let  me.  If  I  assume  too  much,  set  it  down  to  my 
position.  Padstow  is  a  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants. 
I've  got  perhaps  rather  too  much  into  the  way  of  treating 
everybody  as  under  my  care  for  their  improvement  and 
information  in  every  possible  way.  It  would  be  a  good 
deal  better  for  me  if  I  were  under  the  immediate  control  of  a 
superintendent,  instead  of  being  left  to  my  own  devices  to  an 
alarming  extent.  If  you  could  get  me  a  copy,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  Report  of  the  Cambridge  Local  Examination 
for  Girls.' 

*  Padstow,  May  26th,  1876. 

'  Dear  Nellie, — I  was  very  glad  to  see  more  Greek  from 
you/'  (Then  follow  minute  details  for  guidance,  down  to  such 
particulars  as  this  :  '  I  wouldn't  use  so  soft  a  pen  for  Greek  as 
for  English.') 

'The  District  Meeting  was  a  sort  of  holiday  for  me,  at  least 
a  change  that  I  was  very  glad  of.  Hayle  is  a  busy,  dusty 
little  place,  devoted  to  the  making  of  pumping-engines  and 
to  shipping.  1  was  lodged  at  a  farm-house  nearly  three  miles 
out  of  town.  The  people  were  pleasant,  and  I  was  glad  I  had 
to  stay  there.  The  business-meetings  were  free  from  any  jar- 
ring, for  the  Chairman  excelled  in  the  art  of  keeping  the  peace. 

'  One  circuit  (St.  Ives)  shows  more  "  On  Trial"  than  "  Fully 
Received  "  members  by  a  good  bit.  The  most  interesting  dis- 
cussion was  that  on  Lay  Representation.  The  Committee's 
suggestions  found  no  defenders ;  but  six  or  seven  dissented 
from  the  adverse  vote,  being  in  favour  of  admitting  laymen  to 
Conference  much  as  they  are  in  the  district  meetings.  The 
resolution  goes  up  in  an  alternative  shape. 
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'A  very  brilliant  proposal  was  made  on  the  laymen's  day 
by  Mr.  Hicks,  of  Bodmin  :  a  scheme  for  the  discharge  of 
all  chapel-debts  throughout  the  District  in  five  years.  It 
seemed  to  take  well  and  to  be  regarded  as  practicable.  The 
amount  is  some  ;^30,ooo.  It  will  require  a  good  deal  of 
working.  This  circuit  has  already  taken  the  lead,  our  two 
stewards  being  the  first  subscribers. 

'  The  Chairman  has  licensed  me  to  administer  the  Sacra- 
ment, owing  to  the  isolation  of  Padstow.  This  will  remove 
the  difficulty  of  the  Covenant  Service,  and  help  me  in  the 
pastorate  of  the  place  too.' 

Alas !  he  did  not  live  to  attend  the  next  Covenant  Service. 

*  Padstow,  yi^«^  ^th,  1876 

'  You  need  not  distress  yourself  about  my  cold.  It  is 
disappearing  before  the  hot  weather.  Said  cold  was  only  an 
augmentation  of  my  natural  stupidity  which  made  it  awkward 
to  get  through  one's  work.  I  feel  that  a  holiday  would  do 
me  good  ;  but  there  is  no  chance  of  it  till  harvest-time. 

'  Yesterday  we  had  the  great  "  sing "  of  the  year  :  the 
Sunday-school  anniversary.  Hymns  not  quite  so  silly  as  last 
time;  thanks  to  my  remembered  protest.  A  huge  congre- 
gation at  night.     The  chapel  was  packed. 

'  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Bray  is  doing  my  work  and  his  own  too 
on  the  outside  of  the  Circuit,  where  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  I  ought  to  be.  The  week-evening  work  is  in  some 
respects  the  heaviest,  though  I  am  getting  into  the  way  of 
talking  from  skeletons.  Last  Sunday  went  off  pretty  well, 
except  the  Sunday-school  address  in  the  afternoon,  which  I 
made  a  great  mess  of.' 

'Trugo,  St.  Columb,  June  12th,  1876. 

'Just  lately  the  number  of  new  babies  that  I  have  had  to 
make  acquaintance  with  is  rather  surprising,  but,  you  see,  the 
parson  is  everybody's  uncle.  Padstow  has  been  very  dis- 
sipated this  last  week,  hard  at  work  keeping  holidaj^s. 
Manchester  itself  could  not  have  honoured  St.  Whitsuntide 
more,  according  to  its  means.  The  whole  place  has  been 
seized  with  a  mania  for  going  to  church  in  procession  with  a 
band    of  music,  and  the  streets  have  never  been  quiet  long 
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together  from  singing.  The  Clergyman  has  been  preaching 
special  sermons  almost  every  morning.  On  Monday  I 
preached  on  the  Quay,  and  had  a  fairish  congregation,  but 
not  so  rough  as  I  wanted.  Tuesday  there  was  a  bazaar  for 
the  orphanage  at  Snaresbrook,  where  several  Padstow  children 
are  being  done  for.  The  open-air  festivities  included  a  regatta. 
The  bazaar-managers  wisely  suggested  that  our  school-tea 
should  be  combined  with  it,  instead  of  being  a  counter-attrac- 
tion. So,  after  we  had  marched  all  round  the  town  with  the 
volunteer  band,  and  sung  at  various  points,  we  went  to  the 
field  and  kept  up  tea  from  half-past  four  till  half-past  eight, 
making  an  unprecedented  profit.  The  Sunday  services,  too, 
were  a  great  success,  so  we  have  funds  to  dispose  of.  I  hope 
the  effect  will  be  a  library.' 

Padstow,  June  19M,  1876. 

'  Whitsuntide  nuisances  are  over,  and  the  regular  state  of 
things  is  restored,  bating  the  anniversaries,  which  will  spread 
all  over  the  summer.  There  was  one  yesterday  at  Tregonna. 
I  preached  in  the  afternoon  outside  the  chapel  to  a  fair-sized 
congregation,  more  than  could  have  been  seated  within.  This 
was  in  the  interval  of  two  services  at  St.  Issey.  It  was  far 
more  pleasant  out  of  doors  than  in. 

'  Lay  Representation  Committee. — My  own  opinion  is  that  the 
main  conclusion  they  have  come  to  is  the  right  one,  and  likely 
to  secure  us  against  agitation.  One  thing  strikes  me  as  a  little 
bit  unfair  :  they  make  five  years'  membership  the  qualification 
for  a  layman,  and  ten  years'  standing  for  a  parson — especially 

if  they  are  going   to   carry  out 's  suggestion  and   exclude 

young  parsons  even  in  the  year  of  their  ordination.  There 
will  be  hundreds  of  our  ministers  who  will  never  have  seen 
a  whole  Conference  in  their  lives,  and  that  will  be  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  ministerial  brotherly  feeling.' 

To  his  youngest  sister  : 

*  Padstow,  June  24M,  1876. 

'Your  "shop"  is  interesting  to  me,  for  it  keeps  up  my  own 
professional  reminiscences  ;  and  besides  I  am  always  awake  to 
the  progress  of  so  important  a  Connexional  institution  as  the 
Clapton  Schools. 

*  I  have  enjoyed  two  or  three  broiling  walks  this  last  week. 
I  think  I  see  my  way,  by  a  different  arrangement  of  my  time, 
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to  take  things  more  easily  in  the  matter  of  pulpit  preparation. 
The  fact  is,  I  chose  to  stay  here  very  largely  on  that  ground, 
that  I  might  have  a  constant  demand,  and  not  fall  into  the 
Methodist  preacher  pitfall  of  preaching  old  sermons  without 
end.' 

In  reference  to  an  anticipated  visit  from  his  younger  brother  : 

*  St,  Columb,  July  yd,  1876. 

*  I  have  a  design  for  employing  Arthur  on  the  Sunday,  in  a 
way  that  will  get  me  out  of  a  little  awkwardness,  and  be 
congenial  to  his  gifts  and  graces.  St.  Ervan  has  its  Sunday- 
school  anniversary  that  day,  and  holds  an  extra  evening 
service,  for  which  the  plan  makes  no  preparation ;  and  I  am 
planned  at  St.  Merryn  at  the  same  time  ;  and,  as  perhaps  you 
have  discovered,  St.  Merryn  is  rather  a  pet  place  of  mine, 
because  it  has  been  sadly  neglected  hitherto,  and  is  showing 
the  fruits  of  better  attention  ;   so  I  do  not  want  to  disappoint  it.' 

He  then  refers  to  his  having  attempted  to  preach  with  less 
preparation  in  writing  than  he  had  hitherto  made.     He  says : 

'  The  result  is  encouraging,  but  now  and  then  I  have  had 
bad  and,  I  fear,  unedifying  times.  Yesterday,  in  the  afternoon, 
at  St.  Columb,  I  tried  my  hand  at  giving  a  sort  of  model 
lesson  to  the  school.  They  seemed  interested,  but  I  did  not 
do  so  well  as  I  meant  to.  The  subject  was  The  Cities  of  Refuge. 
I  shall  try  it  at  Padstow  some  time  soon,  and  hope  to  have  it 
better  in  hand  then.  We've  been  improving  the  school  by 
getting  a  library,  the  choosing  of  which  has  fallen  on  me,  and 
has  taken  some  time.  The  next  thing  is  to  get  the  children 
and  the  teachers  to  read  the  books.  Last  Monday,  at  a  meet- 
ing, after  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  I  ventured  to  exhort  and 
rebuke  the  people  at  large  on  the  matter  of  reading.  Some 
seemed  impressed,  and  I  hope  some  good  will  come  of  it.  It 
13  hopeless  to  get  teachers  or  preachers  or  leaders  among  a 
folk  that  will  not  read.' 

Alfred's  efforts  to  entice  his  people  to  read  were  genuinely 
Wesleyan;  witness  Wesle3'^'s  miscellaneous  library  at  the 
Orphan  Home,  Newcastle,  a  copy  of  Johnson's  Rambler 
borrowed  from  which  was  the  means  of  awakening  the 
intellect  of  Thomas  Binney. 
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*  Padstow,  July  I'jth,  1876. 

*  Though  Arthur  is  writing,  you  will,  I  suppose,  expect  me 
to  write  also.  So,  in  spite  of  heat  and  Mondayishness,  I 
address  myself  to  duty.  Heat  is  the  only  condition  of  our 
existence  which  at  present  forces  itself  on  our  attention. 
Yesterday  was  the  hottest  piece  of  work  I  have  yet  done  in 
this  circuit.  Arthur  and  I  toiled  between  four  and  five  miles 
through  the  blaze  to  St.  Ervan,  where  I  preached  after  perilling 
my  health  by  copious  draughts  of  cold  water.  Then  I  walked 
to  St.  Merryn  and  preached,  we  having  made  arrangements  to 
meet  on  the  road  home. 

'Arthur's  presence  is  very  pleasant,  and  now  and  then  we 
digress  into  sensible  conversation.  We  idle  most  of  our  time 
so  far.  To-night  I  go  again  to  St.  Ervan  to  speechify  the 
school.  Papa  will  be  going  to  Conference  in  a  day  or  two,  I 
imagine,  and  the  poor  mammy  will  be  left  all  alone.  There 
is  nothing  I  particularly  want  to  have  done,  except  that  they 
shall  be  civil  to  Wordsworth.*  With  love  to  all  at  home 
(which  for  all  I  know  may  be  yourself  and  the  cat)/ 

To  his  eldest  sister  : 

*  Padstow,  July '^\st,  1876. 

*  My  very  dear  Pollie, — It's  borne  in  upon  my  mind  that 
to-morrow  is  your  birthday. 

*  Arthur  and  I  mean  to  go  home  to-morrow,  and  on  my  way 
back  I  mean  to  spend  a  night  or  two  at  Cardiff,  for  if  I  don't 
use  this  opportunity,  the  chance  will  melt  into  thin  air.' 

His  brother  Arthur  gives  the  following  reminiscences  of  his 
visit  to  Alfred  at  Padstow : 

*In  the  summer  of  1876  I  spent  a  fortnight  with  Alfred  at 
Padstow,  and  frequently  heard  him  preach.  His  preaching 
was  what  it  had  always  been,  though  his  manner  was,  I  think, 
a  little  more  constrained. t  In  the  country  places  he  seemed 
very  much  at  home,  and  showed  considerable  facility  in  adapt- 
ing himself  to  his  circumstances.     He  would  not  adopt  the 

*  Bishop  Wordsworth,  anent  the  Owston  Ferry  case, 
t  Probably  because  he  was  being  heard  by  his  brother. 
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usual  custom  of  giving  up  the  weeknight  services  during 
harvest-time,  though  he  knew  that  his  congregations  must  be 
very  small.  On  one  occasion  we  walked  out  four  miles  to  the 
quaint  little  village  of  St.  Merryn,  where  he  preached  (standing 
on  the  pulpit  stairs)  to  four  people,  including  myself  The 
sermon  seemed  to  me  wonderfully  well  adapted  to  his  audience. 
It  was  delivered  with  unusual  ease,  but  had  evidently  been 
carefully  prepared. 

'  He  threw  himself  into  his  pastoral  work  with  great  vigour, 
and  seemed  to  have  all  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  a  prac- 
tised home-missionary.  We  conducted  several  open-air 
services,  in  which  he  took  much  interest,  and  which  attracted 
large  numbers  of  people.  He  was  very  diligent  in  visiting 
the  sick,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  rich  and  poor  alike. 
In  the  pleasant  evenings  spent  at  the  houses  of  friends  or  in 
picnic  parties,  he  took  his  part  cheerfully  and  with  evident 
enjoyment,  but  I  was  always  struck  with  his  determination  to 
guide  the  conversation.  Small  talk  he  soon  disposed  of,  and 
if  ill-natured  gossiping  began,  he  would  abruptly  turn  the 
conversation  by  asking  a  question  or  making  an  observation 
upon  some  subject  of  more  general  interest,  or  he  would  say 
something  that  might  form  the  starting  point  for  profitable 
talk.  This  attempt  to  elevate  the  tone  of  ordinary  social  con- 
versation was  deliberate  and  very  marked. 

'  He  seemed  perfectly  contented  with  his  position,  and  never 
said  anything  that  would  suggest  the  thought  that  his  talents 
were  wasted  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place.  Yet  he  kept 
ever  in  view  the  social  and  intellectual  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  people.  He  spent  much  time  in  improving 
and  increasing  the  Sunday-school  library,  and  freely  lent  his 
own  books  to  people  of  all  sorts  who  could  appreciate  them. 

^  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  hearty  Cornish  meeting,  but  did 
his  best  to  repress  extravagances  and  absurdities.  On  one 
occasion  an  exceedingly  inappropriate  chorus  was  started  to  a 
hymn ;  with  characteristic  promptness  and  authoritativeness, 
he  said,  ^'  Stop  !  Do  think  what  you  are  singing  ! "  and  then 
pointed  out  to  the  astonished  audience  the  incongruity  of  verse 
and  chorus. 

'  Sunday-school  anniversaries  were  also  a  great  trial  to  him, 
especially  those  in  which  recitations  by  the  children  formed 
part  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  service  !     He  did  not  attempt  to 
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put  down  at  once  and  with  iron  hand  the  old  customs,  but  if 
any  unfortunate  youth  attempted  to  repeat  a  "  piece  "  which 
either  in  sentiment  or  expression  offended  against  the  proprie- 
ties of  the  day  and  the  place,  he  was  instantly  silenced. 

'  His  quiet,  keen  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous  was  delighted 
with  the  quaint  talk  of  many  of  the  humbler  members  of  his 
flock.  He  was  quick  to  catch  any  touch  of  originality  or  force 
of  character  in  his  people,  and  had  great  sympathy  with  eccen- 
tricity of  thought  and  expression,  but  had  no  mercy  upon 
what  was  merely  common-place  and  "  earthy."  The  humblest 
effort  at  self-improvement,  the  most  elementary  indications  of 
a  good  purpose  or  a  noble  ambition,  aroused  his  earnest  sym- 
pathy and  secured  his  help.  He  used  often  to  say  that  he  was 
much  happier  amongst  the  plain  country  folk  of  his  wide 
Cornish  circuit  than  he  would  have  been  in  a  large  town. 

'  Yet  he  was  not  unaware  of  what  he  might  have  had  if  he 
would  have  left  the  Church  of  his  fathers.  Once — only  oncey 
I  think — he  showed  me  that  his  giving  up  the  prospect  of 
position  in  Oxford  to  become  a  Methodist  preacher  was  a  sacri- 
fice that  had  not  cost  him  nothing.  He  would  have  appreciated 
the  advantages,  especially  the  congenial  companionships  of  a 
University  life,  but  he  felt  that  the  highest  aim  of  the  Christian 
ministry — the  bringing  men  from  sin  and  self  to  God — could 
alone  satisfy  his  ambition. 

'  I  found  him  full  of  literary  schemes,  some  of  them  very 
extensive.  One  was  for  a  Church  history  on  a  new  plan, 
another  for  a  Christian  hymnology,  consisting  of  a  compre- 
hensive series  of  brief  biographies  of  hymn-writers,  with 
characteristic  specimens  of  their  work.  Another  very  favourite 
scheme  was  a  grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  with  gradu- 
ated exercises,  which  he  hoped  would  make  it  comparatively 
easy  for  intelligent  young  people  to  teach  themselves  to  read 
the  Greek  Testament.' 

His  Superintendent  has  communicated  the  following  remi- 
niscences of  this  period  : 

'  I  would  mention  first  of  all  his  great  conscientiousness  in 
the  discharge  of  every  duty.  Even  in  the  smallest  villages, 
where  the  weeknight  congregations  consisted  of  only  two  or 
three  individuals,  he  was  always  found  in  his  place  at  the 
appointed   time,   however  rough  the  weather  might  be.     No 
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young  minister  could  be  more  helpful  to  his  Superintendent 
than  he  was.  All  little  matters  of  Circuit  business  were 
attended  to  with  great  care  and  punctuality.  He  forgot  nothing. 
As  a  pastor  he  was  very  diligent  and  successful,  and  his  visits 
were  highly  valued.  His  sermons  were  highly  appreciated, 
especially  by  the  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent  hearers. 
One  could  not  fail  to  notice  his  deep  humility.  He  was  always 
anxious  to  learn  from  the  humblest  Christian  more  about  the 
spiritual  life.  He  often  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
aged  and  matured  members  of  the  Church  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  learn  from  their  experience,  and  we  happily  know  that 
his  desire  for  full  salvation  was  gratified. 

'  I  count  it  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  my  ministerial  life 
that  I  was  ever  associated  with  such  a  faithful,  loving,  able 
colleague,  and  his  early  removal  has  been  one  of  my  greatest 
sorrows. 

'Richard  E.  Bray.' 

Alfred's  holiday  lasted  a  'minister's  three  weeks.'  Most  of 
the  time  was  spent  at  home,  in  Stoke  Newington,  but  a  few 
days  at  Cardiff.  He  seemed  languid  and  run  down ;  his 
spirits  were  equable,  but  less  effervescent  than  before.  But  he 
was  evidently  deeply  interested  in  his  work,  and  thoroughly 
happy  in  it.     His  feeling  plainly  was  : 

*  This  work  shall  make  my  heart  rejoice. 
And  fill  the  circle  of  my  days.' 

His  controversial  combativeness  was  in  no  degree  toned  down  ; 
but  there  was  about  his  bearing  a  remarkable  evenness,  pla- 
cidity, and  quietness,  the  animated  peace  which  flows  from 
spiritual-mindedness. 

The  following  letter  is  from  Alfred's  'Greek  pupiP  (see 
p. 204) : 

'Marine  Villa,  Padstow,  August  iSth,  1884. 

'  My  dear  Miss  Gregory, — Now  that  I  hear  that  your 
brother's  memoir  is  being  written,  I  feel  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  of  a  little  of  his  goodness  to  me.  I  thank  **  our  Father  "  for 
having  sent  him  to  Padstow,  for  He  made  him  a  blessing  to 
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mevand  to  many  others  in  this  place.  It  seemed  very  hard,  at 
first,  that  he  should  have  been  called  away,  even  by  the  loving 
voice  of  his  Lord,  Whom  he  served  so  faithfully  and  followed  so 
closely,  for  we  needed  him  much.  But  now  I  can  think  of  him 
with  joy  up  there,  ministering  to  God  in  the  great  temple.  His 
visits  to  me  I  shall  never  forget,  especially  his  first,  for  it  was 
the  opening  of  a  new  life  to  me.  He  came  to  see  my  people 
soon  after  he  came  to  Padstow.  They  brought  him  into  my 
little  invalid-room.  I  looked  up  at  his  bright,  spiritual,  in- 
tellectual face,  and  felt  rather  than  thought  that  he  was  one  of 
the  saints  of  God  ;  and  the  more  1  saw  of  him,  the  more  I 
knew  that  my  first  impression  was  right.  I  had  heard  of  his 
learning,  and  was  very  nervous  at  meeting  him,  but  he  was  so 
simple  and  gentle,  yet  so  wise,  that  soon  I  did  not  mind  talk- 
ing to  him  fully,  or  asking  him  anything.  Those  keen  eyes  of 
his  took  me  and  my  surroundings  in,  I  felt  sure.  In  a  very 
short  time  he  had  taken  down  my  little  Hebrew  grammar, 
which  I  had  just  begun  to  study.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  like 
to  learn  Greek.  "  If  you  would,"  he  said,  '*  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  teach  you."  I  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  as  I  had  for 
a  long  time  been  anxious  to  study  Greek.  It  was  so  good  of  him 
to  offer  to  teach  me,  who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  and  a  Church- 
woman.  But  it  was  just  like  him.  It  was  always  a  pleasure 
to  him  to  help  in  any  way  those  whom  the  great  High-priest 
had  ordained  to  the  service  of  suffering.  We  soon  drifted  into 
higher  talk,  and  before  he  went  he  read  me  Keble's  hymn- 
poem  : 

**  Fill  high  the  bowl,  and  spice  it  well,  and  pour 
The  dews  oblivious,  for  the  Cross  is  sharp  ; 
The  Cross  is  sharp,  and  He 
Is  tenderer  than  a  lamb." 

He  read  it  so  impressively  that  I  found  I  had  never  realized 
before  the  full  beauty  of  the  poem. 

*  I  hadn't  to  wait  many  days  before  he  came  again,  bringing 
Mayor's  Greek  for  Beginners.  He  began  at  once  to  teach  me 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  diphthongs.  How  I  enjoyed 
those  lessons,  in  spite  of  nervousness,  because  they  always  led 
up  to  delightful  talks  about  books  and  their  writers.  His 
remarks  were  so  original  and  amusing.  I  often  think  of  them 
now.  After  the  Greek  lesson,  he  used  generally  to  read  to 
me,     sometimes     from    Charles    Lamb,    sometimes    George 
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Herbert,  at  another  time,  when  I  could  read  Greek  a  little,  a 
few  verses  from  the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  explained 
fully.  Sometimes  he  brought  Lyra  Germanicay  and  read  me 
hymns  from  that.  Even  now,  when  the  days  are  weary,  and 
thick  clouds  shut  out  everything  bright,  and  hide  the  sunshine 
of  the  Master's  face,  I  seem  to  hear  your  brother's  voice,  read- 
ing those  strong,  sweet  words  : 

"  Soul  !  remember,  'mid  thy  pains, 
God  over  all  for  ever  reigns." 

'  You  know  how  hard  he  worked  during  the  short  time  God 
let  him  stay  at  Padstow.  I  wondered  much  that  he  found 
time  to  come  and  see  me  as  often  as  he  did ;  but  the  secret  of 
it  was,  he  made  time.  I  was  not  the  only  afQicted  one  he 
went  to  see,  by  many.  My  nurse  said,  a  few  days  ago,  "  Mr. 
Gregory  was  liked  by  everybody,  /  reckon  ;  'iss,  by  ^z;^rybody. 
He  used  to  visit  about,  a  great  dail,  the  sick  wans  and  the 
afQicted.  It  dedn'  matter  to  he  who  et  was — I  main  people 
that  dedn'  belong  to  the  Society.  He  went  to  see  a  friend  o' 
mine — a  Churchwoman — who  lost  her  husband.  She  was  in  a 
fine  taking,  and  couldn'  believe  there  was  an  Almighty ;  but 
he  had  that  there  way  with  'un  he  soon  talked  her  down." 

*  When  he  was  more  than  busy,  he  only  stayed  to  correct 
my  exercise  and  give  me  a  lesson.  He  was  always  giving  me 
a  little  quiet  praise  when  he  could.  I  fear  I  was  sometimes 
wilful  about  the  lessons.  More  than  once,  when  I  would 
persist  in  having  something,  he  said  in  his  kind,  firm  way, 
"  Excuse  me.  Miss  Sloggett,  hut  you  won't.^^ 

*  He  used  to  talk  of  his  dear  ones  at  home.  How  proud  he 
was  of  you  all ! 

^  He  meant  to  write  a  grammar  for  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  he  gave  me  the  benefit  of  part  of  his  plan,  as  he  sat  in  the 
arm-chair,  or  walked  up  and  down  my  room,  with  his  hands 
behind  him  and  his  head  slightly  bent.  I  have  often  wished 
that  he  had  been  spared  to  accomplish  that  task  also,  for  it 
would  have  been  a  great  help  to  students  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment.    He  knew  that  such  a  work  was  much  wanted. 

*  But  God  must  have  wanted  him  for  some  great  work 

"  In  the  spacious  tracts  of  that  great  land  "  ; 

and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Master,  Who  appoints  to  each  of  us  his 
work  and  burden^  sent  for  him  in  haste. 
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*  But  his  Lord  and  mine  let  him  help  me  and  many  another 
before  He  called  him  away.  He  helped  me  as  no  one  else  ever 
did.  He  opened  a  door  of  usefulness  to  me,  and  made  me 
feel  that  my  life,  after  all,  which  seemed  utterly  useless  before 
I  met  him,  could  be  made  useful.  He,  I  am  sure,  followed 
out  in  his  every-day  life  the  command  of  the  Master,  ''Gather 
up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost,"  and  "Bear 
ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ."  He 
helped  me  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  my  own  broken  life, 
and  to  bring  it  to  the  Lord  to  bless  and  to  send  forth  for  the 
good  of  others,  making  me  feel  that  a  life  which  He  Himself 
has  "  broken  "  must  not  be  thrown  away. 

'  He  had  a  great  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and 
watched  his  opportunity  to  lead  them  to  Christ.  He  watched 
to  see  if  there  were  signs  of  any  desire  of  giving  themselves  to 
the  Saviour.  There  was  one,  very  dear  to  me,  for  whom  I  had 
long  prayed,  but  I  did  not  see  any  signs  of  her  wishing  to  give 
herself  to  Christ.     Mr.  Gregory  saw  deeper  than  I  did. 

'  The  blessed  mission-week  came,when  so  many  souls  found  rest 
in  Jesus.  There  was  very  much  to  do  beforehand,  and  several 
difficulties  were  thrown  across  the  way,  but  God  removed 
them  all  in  answer  to  His  servant's  prayer.  The  last  time 
I  saw  your  brother  was  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the 
mission.  He  came  to  make  some  arrangements  about  the 
singing,  to  ask  permission  to  hold  a  service  for  the  men  in  the 
Ship-yard,  and  to  show  me  his  "  greatest  treasure,"  as  he  called 
it — a  very  old  Bible.  How  little  did  I  think  it  was  the  last 
time  I  should  see  him  on  earth  !  He  found  that  the  one  men- 
tioned above,  who  was  wanted  to  take  the  lead  in  the  singing, 
was  away  from  home  on  a  visit.  He  took  her  address,  and 
told  us  that  he  would  write  to  her  to  come  home.  We  still 
have  that  letter,  and  treasure  it  for  several  reasons.  He  ex- 
plained to  her  why  he  wished  her  to  come  home,  and  the 
nature  of  the  mission,  and  in  conclusion  said  : 

'  "  Shall  you  be  offended  if  I  make  bold  to  say  a  word  on 
another  point  ?  Those  who  have  organized  this  mission  urge 
the  obvious  desirability  that  all  who  assist  in  singing  and  in 
any  other  way  should  be  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  work, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  sinners  to  the  Saviour.  That 
you  are  not  without  sympathy  with  this  I  know,  but  pardon  me 
if  I  ask  whether  you  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  it.     Am 
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I  wrong  in  supposing  that  you  have  not  yet  received  Christ 
for  yourself,  and  given  your  heart  and  soul  to  Him  ?  But  still 
you  have  the  desire,  and  are  hesitating  whether  you  will  or 
not.  This  I  conclude  from  various  little  signs  that  have  struck 
me  ;  for  one  who  has  known  the  long,  wearisome  hesitation  is 
quick  to  read  the  marks  of  it  in  another.  Pray  take  this  op- 
portunity— you  cannot  soon  have  a  better — of  yielding  to  the 
call  of  God's  Spirit.  It  is  always  our  own  unwillingness  that 
keeps  us  out  of  peace.  "  The  way  you  know  "  ;  and  it  rests 
with  you  to  take  the  decisive  step — of  surrender,  submission, 
and  trust.     Praying  that  you  may  so  decide, 

"I  am, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"B.  A.  Gregory." 

'  I  am  feeling  very  weary,  so  shall  only  add  a  few  lines.  The 
dear  one  did  come  home,  and  gave  herself  to  her  Saviour,  and 
found  rest  in  Him. 

'  I  feel  I  cannot  say  much  about  the  great  sorrow  we  felt 
when  Mr.  Gregory  was  stricken  down,  nor  of  that  terrible 
December  night  when  we  knew  that  he  was  being  taken 
from  us.  All  the  town  sorrowed,  for  we  all  felt  that  we  had 
lost  a  brother.  But  in  the  midst  of  that  great  and  unexpected 
grief  it  comforted  some  of  us  to  think  that  it  was  God's  hand  of 
love  which  had  unfolded  itself  over  the  pain  and  darkness,  and 
drawn  him  into  everlasting  joy  and  light.  It  would  be  awful, 
would  it  not  ?  if  we  did  not  know  that  it  is  the  light  which 
hides  our  holy  dead  from  our  sight.  You  saw  for  yourself, 
when  you  were  at  Padstow,  what  the  people  thought  of  him, 
and  that  his  labour  was  "  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

'Yours  affectionately, 

'Nellie  Sloggett.' 


CHAPTER   X. 

LAST  THREE  MONTHS:    A    CORNISH  REVIVAL, 

THE  Conference  having  acceded  to  Alfred's  wish  and  that 
of  the   St.  Columb   Circuit,  he   returned    to    Padstovv, 
and  girded  himself  up  for  another  year  of  toil. 

About  a  month  after  his  return  I  went  to  preach  at  St. 
Columb,  and  as  my  services  were  on  Friday,  the  15th  and 
Sunday,  the  17th  of  September,  and  as  I  also  preached  at 
Padstow  on  the  i8th,  I  had  the  inexpressible  joy  of  spending 
two  or  three  days  with  Alfred  amongst  his  own  people,  and 
noting  the  high  esteem  and  the  warm  affection  in  which  he  was 
held  by  them  and  by  his  colleagues,  and  especially  the  eager, 
trustful,  playful  fondness  with  which  the  little  children  clung 
about  him.  He  was  evidently  their  great  pet,  confidant, 
and  rompmate. 

I  was,  however,  more  than  ever  struck  with  his  staid 
bearing  and  his  subdued  spirit,  and  most  of  all  by  the  statue- 
like and  yet  spiritual  whiteness  of  his  face.  As  he  was 
a  strict  abstainer,  I  could  not  but  be  reminded  of  Jeremiah's 
words  :  *  Her  Nazarites  were  purer  than  snow  ;  they  were 
whiter  than  milk'  (Lamentations  iv.  7).  I  had  never  seen 
any  countenance  of  such  marble,  yet  ethereal  paleness,  except 
that  of  William  M.  Bunting  and  that  of  Keble  late  in  life, 
when  he  was  in  an  intensely  devotional  mood. 

Yet  his  conversation  was  full  of  manly  vigour  and  intellectual 
vivacity.  As  the  weather  was  rather  damp  and  chill,  our 
hostess  had  provided  a  fire  in  the  room  where  we  were  sitting, 
and  I  remember  that,  on  entering,  Alfred  complimented  her 
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on  her  superiority  to  usage,  remarking  to  me  :     '  In  this  part 
of  the  country  we  generally  regulate  lighting  by  the  almanack, 
not  by  the  thermometer.'     Our  host  quietly    turned    round 
to  me  and  whispered,  with  a   smile :     *  That's    the    kind  of 
talking  we  get  from  him.' 

He  conversed  chiefly  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  Methodism 
in  Cornwall — which  he  plainly  had  very  close  at  heart — and  on 
plans  for  its  development.  He  was  specially  interested  in  the 
scheme  of  Mr.  Hicks  *  for  clearing  off  the  chapel-debts,  and 
made  me  promise  to  come  down  to  Cornwall  in  the  spring  to 
attend  a  series  of  meetings  for  its  advancement.  He  main- 
tained that  a  great  combined  financial  effort,  by  Cornish 
Methodists  for  Cornish  Methodism,  would  if  rightly  conducted 
have  a  most  salutary  spiritual  effect.  On  enquiring  of  his 
Superintendent  and  of  our  host,  Mr.  Dunston,  I  found  that,  as  I 
feared,  their  impression  was  very  decided  that  Alfred  was 
working  at  a  rate  which  could  not  be  kept  up.  Mr.  Dunston 
and  I  agreed  to  conjointly  remonstrate  with  him  and  entreat 
him  to  moderate  his  exertions,  in  the  interests  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Circuit  as  well  as  his  own.  Mr.  Dunston  assured 
him,  by  no  means  for  the  first  time,  that  the  most  robust 
physique  would  be  unfairly  treated  if  worked  as  he  was 
working  his,  by  the  combined  mental  and  bodily  strain  which 
he  continuously  put  upon  it.  At  that  time,  too,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Padstow  had  attained  an  unenviable  notoriety  in 
the  scientific  world,  a  very  leading  medical  journal  having 
called  attention  to  it,  not  indeed  by  name,  but  by  indications 
sufficiently  plain  to  all  who  were  familiar  with  the  place. 
I  earnestly  represented  to  Alfred  that  if  he  habitually  worked 
at  such  a  rate  as  to  leave  his  physical  tone  rather  below  par 
than  above  it,  he  put  himself  at  a  very  grave  disadvantage  in  the 
event  of  his  being  attacked  by  any  of  the  deadly  epidemics 
which  haunted  the  place,  a  liability  to  which  his  systematic 

*  See  p.  208. 
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house-to-house  visitation  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  town 
especially  exposed  him.  He  maintained,  however,  that  he  was 
not  overtaxing  himself,  but  was  thoroughly  enjoying  his 
work ;  and  although  he  had  sadly  wanted  a  holiday,  he  now 
felt  in  very  fair  working  trim.  'When  he  would  not  be 
persuaded,  we  ceased,  saying,  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.' 

The  next  day  our  kind  hostess  took  us  over  to  New  Quay, 
where  we  spent  some  hours  roaming  about  its  beautiful  bay. 
Alfred  showed  no  sign  of  bodily  languor,  but  clambered  the 
cliffs  in  fine  spirits.  In  the  afternoon  we  returned  to  St. 
Columb,  our  host  having  invited  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Circuit  and  the  Methodist  magnates  of  the  little  town  to  spend 
the  evening  with  us.  Alfred  gave  us  a  too  characteristic 
instance  of  his  unsparing  devotion  to  his  work.  His  Superin- 
tendent had  informed  him  that  the  work  would  be  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  him  to  spend  the  Sunday  with  me  at  St.  Columb, 
as  my  taking  the  services  there  released  one  of  the  Ministers 
for  that  day.  Of  this  Alfred  would  not  hear.  He  had  under- 
taken a  Sunday  morning  Society  Class  at  Padstow,  which  met 
at  half-past  nine,  an  hour  before  the  public  service.  His 
Superintendent  had  to  drive  the  next  morning  to  within  two 
miles  and  a  half  of  Padstow,  and  generously  offered  either  to 
start  early  enough  to  allow  Alfred  to  reach  Padstow  by  the 
time  of  meeting,  or  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
leaving  the  Class,  for  once,  to  merge  itself  into  a  prayer- 
meeting,  assuring  Alfred  that  the  situation  would  be  at  once 
understood  and  appreciated,  since  the  fact  of  his  father's  being 
at  St.  Columb  was  well  known.  Alfred  would  not  for  a 
moment  consent  to  either  arrangement.  He  would  neither 
inconvenience  his  Superintendent,  nor  disappoint  his  Class, 
even  for  the  very  infrequent  pleasure  of  spending  a  few  hours 
in  converse  with  his  father.  So  after  the  autumnal  nightfall 
he  sallied  forth  for  his  eight  miles'  lonely  stretch  over  the 
bleak  and  windy  hills. 

I  spent  great  part  of  the  Monday  with  him  at  Padstow, 
enjoying  a  seaward  stroll  with  him  in  the  afternoon.     He  was 
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apparently  none  the  worse  for  his  exertions.     He  wrote  home 
the  same  day  : 

*  September  \%th, 
'Sunday  had  too  much  to  be  done  here  to  allow  of  my 
staying  idle  at  St.  Columb,  though  I  should  have  much  enjoyed 
hearing  Papa  again.  Since  returning  from  home  I  have  been 
much  better  than  while  at  home ;  I  am  feeling  all  the  benefit 
of  the  change  and  holiday.  To-day  the  weather  has  brightened 
up  grandly,  and  I  hope  the  chilly  time  is  gone  for  a  while. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in  Padstow  lately. 
Most  of  the  neighbouring  towns  are  similarly  affected.  The 
cold  has  caught  people  with  their  summer-clothes  still  in 
wearing.' 

^Tr-ego,  September  2<,th,  1876. 

*My  very  dear  Nellie, — You  in  your  solitude  must  be 
greatly  dependent  on  the  post  for  entertainment. 

*  I  had  to  leave  for  the  District  Meeting  earlier  than  Papa  left 
for  Taunton.  Said  district  meeting  was  interesting,  but  very 
desultory  in  the  matter  of  talk :  chatter  about  unimportant 
things,  and  hurrying  over  matters  that  require  discussion. 
One  thing  we  determined  on  that  very  much  pleases  me — 
namely,  to  hold  a  District  Mission.  I  hope  to  see  a  good  effort 
made  to  raise  some  of  our  backward  places.  Padstow  shows 
special  encouraging  signs  :  during  my  absence  three  persons 
joined  the  Society.  The  prevailing  sickness  is  making  many 
people  serious.  You  need  not  be  alarmed,  though  the  con- 
ditions affect  a  great  many  people  at  once.  Several  of  our 
people,  I  mean  "  us  as  a  body,"  *  are  ill,  two  members  of  my 
Class  dangerously  :  one  a  slow-going,  elderly  woman,  whose 
spiritual  state  seems  much  improved  by  her  illness;  the  other 
a  young  girl  lately  converted,  who  gives  in  her  calmness  and 
joy,  and  the  religious  tone  even  of  her  delirium,  most  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  change.  I  trust  they  will  both 
recover ;  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  any  of  our  small  number. 
I  am  hoping  to  see  conversions  during  the  next  few  months, 
and  am  not  dispirited  very  much  at  our  slow  progress 
hitherto,  for  much  impression  has  no  doubt  been  made,  though 
as  yet  indecisive. 

*  Johan  Preston's  phrase  for  Methodists  as  a  distinct  community. 
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'Brother  Potts*  seems  a  thoughtful  man,  and  I  hope  to 
have  a  pleasant  time  with  him  ;  only  we  shall  not  meet  very 
often. ' 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Cornwall  we  received  a  letter  from 
him  asking  our  counsel  with  regard  to  and  our  approval  of  his 
making  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  a  young  lady  of  whose 
character  and  suitability  for  the  position  of  a  Wesleyan 
Minister's  wife  he  had  formed,  after  ample  opportunities  of 
judging,  a  very  high  estimate.  His  parents  had  too  much 
confidence  in  his  judgment  to  hesitate  for  an  hour.  A  few 
days  afterwards  we  received  the  following  note  : 

•Padstow,  October  12th,  1876. 

'  This  morning  I  have  received 's  promise  to  be  my 

wife,  if  it  please  God  to  spare  us  a  year  or  two.  There  is  no 
need  to  tell  you  how  glad  and  deeply  thankful  I  am.  You 
must  write  to  her  and  make  her  thoroughly  understand  that 
your  new  daughter  is  welcome.  I  have  no  fear  that  when 
you  make  her  acquaintance  you  will  be  satisfied.' 

*  St.  Columb,  October  23^^,  1876. 

*  Yesterday  morning  (Sunday)  I  walked  over  to  St.  Columb 
in  the  morning.  I  fancy  I  shall  have  more  solitary  journeys 
this  winter.     However,  I  don't  mind  it. 

*  The  District  Mission  preparations  have  taken  much  of  my 
time  during  the  last  fortnight,  the  secretary  finding,  no  doubt, 
that  it  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to  arrange  than  he  supposed. 
The  Padstow  Society  is  taking  the  thing  up  very  well.  I  shall 
raise  a  fair  number  of  workers.  We  regard  the  sickness  as 
past  now,  though  one  or  two  are  not  yet  fully  recovered.  There 
is  to  be  a  thanksgiving  service  at  the  church  on  Wednesday. 
I  have  exhorted  our  people  to  go,  but  shall  be  away  myself 
at  the  time.* 

'  St.  Columb,  October  lyd,  1876. 

'  Dear  Arthur, — Excuse  me  that  I  have  not  answered  your 

letter  before,  but  what  with  Mission-work,   etc.,  I  have  been 

very  busy.     Our  folks  are,  I  think,  taking  the  matter  up  better 

than  at  first  I  expected.     The  whole  Society  has  been  appealed 

*  The  new  Minister  at  New  Quay. 
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to  personally,  and  already  some  signs  of  good  appear.  .  .  . 
Our  own  people  have  been  frequently  exhorted  on  the  subject 
of  prayer  for  the  Mission,  and  we  have  arranged  to  hold  two 
prayer-meetings  a  day  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before.  I  feel 
the  need  of  power  from  on  high  to  rouse  us  and  to  tell  on  the 
folks  of  the  town,  and  I  trust  a  good  many  of  us  are  earnestly 
seeking  it.' 

*  November  (ith^  1876. 
'You  will  be  disappointed  and  fidgety  if  my  usual  letter 
does  not  come  to-morrow,  so  I  scribble  this,  though  I  can 
scarcely  find  time.  The  Mission-work  presses  close.  The 
secretary  has  only  just  sent  me  tracts  for  the  visitors,  and  as 
they  ought  to  have  been  at  work  by  to-day,  no  time  must  be 
lost.  I  have  been  hard  at  work  all  the  morning — and  I  got  up 
earlier  than  usual — making  up  parcels  of  bills  and  tracts, 
which  I  must  carry  round  this  afternoon.  We  had  a  Society- 
meeting  to  start  the  scheme  last  Wednesday.  It  was  well 
attended,  and  the  folk  volunteered,  or  at  least  consented,  to 
various  kinds  of  work  much  better  than  I  anticipated.  We 
have  about  four-and-twenty  visitors,  and  a  full  enquiry-room 
staff  ready.  Besides,  the  people  attend  the  prayer-meetings 
pretty  well,  and  pray  with  more  fervency  and  shortness  than 
before.  You  must  help  us  to  pray  for  a  good  work  next  week. 
Yesterday  was  a  pleasant  though  somewhat  tiring  one.  There 
is  a  small  stir  among  the  people  at  Colan,  and  I  had  a  good 
time  there  at  night.' 

To  his  younger  sister : 

*Padstow,  November  lyh,  1876. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  success  of  your  Mission-work, 
and  especially  of  your  own  share  in  it.  You  need  not  be 
either  afraid  or  ashamed  to  tell  me  all  about  your  troubles  and 
successes  in  that  kind  of  thing.  You  have,  I  hope,  since  you 
wrote,  found  other  opportunities  of  the  same  sort,  and  used 
them.  It  is  not  such  hard  work  as  people  think  when  once 
the  ice  is  broken.  Several  of  our  young  people  here  are  finding 
that  out,  to  their  great  surprise  and  delight. 

*  We  began  our  Mission-week  on  Saturday  night.  But  for 
the  last  ten  days — ever  since  the  Society  meeting  I  told  you  of 
— we  have  been  holding  prayer-meetings.  They  have  been  well 
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attended,  much  better  than  ever  before.  The  midday  meeting 
was  especially  a  good  time,  and  in  one  way  or  another  I  found 
several  persons — mostly  young — to  be  under  deep  impression. 
Nothing  decisive  came  of  it,  however,  for  the  whole  week.  On 
Saturday  I  drove  over  to  St.  Columb  and  fetched  Mr.  Lawton, 
our  Mission-preacher,  from  Newlyn.  It  was  the  coldest  drive 
I  have  had  for  long  enough,  a  bitter  east  wind  blowing  over 
the  downs.  However,  I  was  most  scientifically  wrapped  up, 
and  by  means  of  walking  up  the  hills,  managed  to  bear  it.' 

As  full  details  are  at  hand  for  an  account  of  a  remarkably 
well-conducted  and  successful  revival  of  religion,  I  shall  not 
withhold  them.  We  have  many  descriptions  of  Revivals  on  a 
large  scale,  in  great  centres  of  population,  under  eminent  and 
experienced  evangelists.  But  the  particulars  of  a  genuine 
religious  quickening  in  a  small  country  town  form  a  pleasing 
and  instructive  little  episode  in  the  history  of  revivals,  be- 
sides affording  a  clear  disclosure  of  the  character  of  the  subject  of 
our  memoir.  We  have  seen  that  his  ordinary  ministrations  and 
personal  and  household  appeals  were  full  of  eagerness  and  im- 
mediate expectancy,  and  were  heartened  by  success ;  but  he  was 
strongly  convinced  of  the  advisability  of  occasional  extraordi- 
nary efforts,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  decision 
those  who  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  have  long 
held  out  against  the  ordinary  public  ministrations  and  their  own 
pastor's  private  appeals.  He  held  that  whilst  every  Minister 
is  commissioned  both  to  sow  and  to  reap,  yet  some  Ministers 
have  a  special  gift  for  sowing — teaching,  etc. ;  others  have  a 
special  gift  for  reaping — bringing  the  hesitating  to  immediate  and 
decisive  action,  and  compelling  loiterers  to  come  in.  Hishumble 
and  unselfish  spirit  made  it  easy  for  him  to  see  how  *  he  that 
soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together.'  He  laboured 
hard  by  his  own  previous  ministrations  *  to  make  ready  a 
people  prepared  for  the  Lord,'  and  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
abandon  the  field  to  any  other  labourer.  He  was  himself  the 
leader  of  the  movement,  rallying  round  him  the  Class-leaders, 
Local-preachers,   Prayer-leaders,    and    other   workers    of  the 

15 
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Society — men  and  women,  young  and  old.  He  took  care  that 
the  people  of  his  charge  should  not  be  passively  acted  on,  but 
should  themselves  be  intensely  active.  He  summoned  up  all 
his  energy,  tact  and  caution  to  advance  and  guide  the  move- 
ment. His  own  preparatory  preaching  was  fervidly  and 
urgently  evangelistic.  He  did  his  utmost  to  quicken  spiritual 
sensibility,  to  arouse  expectancy,  and  to  bring  into  exercise  a 
great  pressure  of  united  prayer.  He  was  himself  *  tremblingly 
alive  all  o'er  '  to  the  momentousness  of  the  undertaking.  He 
guarded  against  either  hurrying  on  the  movement  by  giving  it 
an  undue  impetus,  or  checking  it  by  a  mistimed  dread  of  excess. 

He  secured  that  the  whole  town  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  Mission  by  house-to-house  invitation,  both  by  printed 
appeals  and  by  personal  application  through  the  living  voice. 

During,  and  for  some  time  before  the  special  services,  he 
was  steadily  studying  Finney  and  the  Life  of  William  Bramwell, 
and  making  '  Notes  on  Revivals.'  And  he  had  before  this  made 
revivalism  a  special  study.  In  the  article  referred  to  on  p.  199, 
he  says  : 

*  Few  probably,  among  the  thousands  of  preachers,  lay 
and  ordained,  who  heard  Mr.  Moody,  listened  without 
reference  to  hints  and  lessons  for  their  own  benefit  in  future 
labours.  Whatever  their  prepossession,  or  whatever  their 
personal  experience,  they  were  bound  to  acknowledge  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  a  master  of  persuasive  preaching.  It 
was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  to  watch  such  a  labourer  at 
his  work.  Yet  perhaps  few  found  themselves  able  to  give  the 
critical  attention  they  intended.  The  spell  came  on  them  too, 
and  they  forgot  to  watch  the  preacher  while  they  scanned  the 
vast  audience  for  signs  of  emotion,  or  lost  sight  of  everything 
for  a  while  but  the  message  delivered  and  its  claims  upon  their 
own  hearts. 

*■  Mr.  Moody  must  be  judged  with  the  most  restricted  refer- 
ence to  his  peculiar  work.     He  is  emphatically  a  specialist.' 

Alfred  then  gives  a  striking  comparison  and  contrast  be- 
tween Moody  and  William  Taylor,  of  California,  whom  also  he 
had  closely  studied. 
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He  himself,  though  no  specialist,  lacked  nothing  of  the 
revivalist  but  the  physique  and  the  address. 

He  left  behind  a  remarkable  MS.  book,  now  before  me, 
entitled  '  Mission  held  in  Padstow,  November  i  ith  to  November 
17th,  1876/  This,  his  diary,  and  his  letters  supply  the  minutest 
details  of  the  movement.  He  devoted  five  weeks  to  vigorous 
preparation  for  the  Mission. 

A  Cornish  Revival  has  been  by  many  regarded  as  a  synonym 
for  morbid  extravagance.  A  German  physician,  in  giving  a 
list  of  recurrent  local  epidemics,  includes  '  Cornish  Revivals ' 
amongst  the  rest.  But  nothing  could  be  more  sober  than  the 
Revival  at  Padstow.     The  following  is  Alfred's  memorandum  : 

'preparatory  work. 

*(i)  Visited  all  the  Classes,  and  called  upon  the  absentees 
to  lay  the  matter  before  them,  asking  (i)  that  they  would 
arrange  to  be  at  leisure  during  the  Mission. 

*  (2)  That  they  would  make  it  a  special  matter  of  prayer. 

*  (3)  That  they  would  put  themselves  individually  through 
a  very  strict  examination. 

*  (4)  That  they  would  try  to  find  out  what  work — in  praying, 
singing,  visiting,  and  the  enquiry-room — they  could  under- 
take, and  be  ready  by  November  ist. 

*  Began  this  visitation  October  8th;  finished  October  21st. 

*  2.  Spoke  similarly  to  the  country  societies  at  St.  Issey, 
Tregonna,  St.  Ervan,  and  St.  Merryn. 

'3.  October  25.    Drove  over  to  Newlyn  and  saw  Mr.  Lawton. 
'  4.  October  27.     Went  over  to  Bodmin  and  saw  Mr.  Butters 
(the  junior  missioner). 

*  5.  Ordered  posters  and  handbills  from  Wadebridge. 

*  6.  Divided  the  town  into  districts. 
*7.  Received  a  thousand  tracts. 

*  8.  November  I  St.  Held  a  Society-meeting.  Mr.  Bray  came 
over  and  gave  an  address  on  Spiritual  Preparation.  Arranged 
for  visiting.     All  agreed  when  asked. 

*  9.  Held  prayer-meetings  at  seven  o'clock  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  November  2nd,  3rd,  4th;  at  half-past  two  and 
seven  Novem.ber  6th  to  loth ;  at  half-past  twelve  November  i  ith, 

'10.  The  choir  practised   hymns;  about  eight  meetings. 
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*  Addresses  and  Sermons  given  hy  B.  A.  G.  in  Preparation, 

Monday,        Oct.  9,  "Ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things,"  etc. 

„  „  16,  "  Ye  have  not  because  ye  ask  not." 

„  „  30,  Consecration  :  Romans  xii.  i. 

Sunday,  „  15,  "  He  that  converteth  the  sinner,"  etc. 

Monday,       Nov.  6,  Objects  of  Prayer. 

Tuesday,  „  7,  To  those  now  under  conviction. 

Wednesday,    „  8,  Bible-reading:   Our  Lord's  Parting  Ad- 
dress. 

Thursday,        „  9,  The  Power  of  Prayer.' 


He  himself  undertook  and  carried  out  the  visiting  of  the 
public-houses.  He  also  attended  the  choir-meetings,  which 
lasted  from  8  p.m.  to  nine,  half-past  nine,  or  ten,  though  he 
had  not  even  an  ear  for  music,  as  he  well  knew. 

His  diary  records  that  great  part  of  the  morning  of  November 
3rd  was  spent  by  him  in  ^preparing  visiting-tickets,'  three  hours 
cf  the  morning  of  the  4th  in  '  preparing  visiting-bills,'  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  till  the  prayer-meeting  at  twelve,  and  part  of  the 
afternoon  were  devoted  by  him  to  *  making  up  visiting-parcels/ 
and  the  four  hours  from  3  p.m.  to  the  prayer-meeting  at  seven 
to  *  carrying  round  parcels.' 

The  book  also  contains  a  list  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Society  in  Padstow,  with  a  parallel  column  headed  *  Work 
Assigned,'  this  being  stated  opposite  each  name,  as  *  Visitor,' 
*  Prayer  Leader,'  *  Singer,'  '  Enquiry  Room ' ;  or  two  or  three 
departments  to  one  individual ;  or  the  reason  for  being  left 
without  work,  as  ^Invalid,'  ^Absent,'  ^Too  Old.'  Then  comes 
a  list  of  the  twenty-one  visiting  districts  into  which  the  town 
was  divided,  with  the  name  of  the  visitor  to  whom  each  was 
committed.  An  exact  account  of  the  successive  mission- 
services  follows. 

Then  follow  *  Enquiry-Room  Notes/  giving  the  name  and 
address  of  each  convert,  then  a  list  of  the  Classes,  with  the 
names  of  the  new  converts  assigned  to  each. 

Of  Alfred's  part  in  these  services  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Lawton 
writes  : 
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*  Mr.  Gregory  had  drawn  his  plan  so  minutely  that  nothing 
required  altering  when  the  Mission-preachers  arrived.  He 
struck  me  as  the  impersonation  of  forethought  and  order.  I 
found  his  flock  in  full  sympathy  with  their  young  Minister 
and  the  object  of  the  Mission.  He  had  animated  every  one 
with  his  own  spirit;  there  was  in  him  a  beautiful  blending  of 
humility  with  the  consciousness  of  leading  power,  and  of 
cheerfulness  and.  geniality  with  gravity.  I  began  on  Saturday 
night,  and  found  in  attendance  a  splendidly  trained  choir. 
Powerful  Divine  influence  came  down  during  the  singing  of 
the  first  hymn.  The  Revival  had  begun  in  the  choir  before  the 
Mission-preachers  arrived  ;  the  singers  had  been  consecrated 
to  God,  and  throughout  the  services  the  singing  was  rich  in 
spiritual  influence. 

*  Mr.  Gregory  was  one  main  instrument  in  the  conversion  of 
the  souls  brought  to  God  during  the  Mission.  He  worked 
very  hard.  The  town  was  all  astir ;  the  chapel  was  full  night 
after  night ;  the  influence  that  rested  on  the  people  was 
wonderful.  One  case  deserves  special  notice.  A  backslider 
came  every  night,  but  did  not  quite  break  down  till  the  last 
service,  when  he  came  forward  trembling  like  a  leaf.  After 
conversing  and  praying  with  him  some  time,  I  asked  how  it 
was  with  him.  He  replied  :  "  As  dark  as  the  grave."  I  told 
him  he  must  be  keeping  something  back.  He  answered  :  "  I 
would  give  my  life  this  moment  to  save  my  soul."  Shortly 
afterwards  he  said,  "  The  light  is  breaking " ;  and  he  found 
peace.  He  had  fallen  through  the  temptations  common  to  his 
calling,  so  he  parted  with  his  establishment,  and,  in  a  double 
sense,  began  life  anew.' 

Next  we  find  an  account  of  the  *  Continuation  of  Services  ' 
throughout  the  following  week,  with  only  local  help,  his 
colleague  Mr.  Potts,  from  New  Quay,  taking  the  Sunday 
services,  with  address  to  children  in  the  afternoon,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Circuit  preaching  on  the  Monday  evening, 
three  Local-preachers  giving  addresses  on  three  evenings,  and 
Alfred  preaching  once,  his  text  being  Isaiah  Ivii.  i8:  'I  have 
seen  his  ways,  and  will  heal  him  ;  I  will  lead  him  also,  and 
restore  comforts  unto  him  and  to  his  mourners.' 

Last  of  all  we  have  the  items  of  expense.     It  may  be  worth 
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while  to  state  that  the  entire  expenditure;  printing,  travelling 
expenses  of  missioners,  etc.,  though  one  of  them  had  to  be 
fetched  and  taken  back  in  a  hired  conveyance,  amounted  to 
£^2  IIS.  id.y  against  which  was  set  the  amount  realized  by 
sale  of  hymn-books. 

His  oermons  preached  for  several  weeks  in  preparation  for 
the  special  services  are  remarkable  alike  for  ripeness  of  thought 
and  earnestness  of  appeal ;  for  example  that  on  Luke  xxiv.  48 : 
'And  ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things/  preached  at  Padstow, 
on  Monday  evening,  October  9th.  I  subjoin  extracts  from  his 
notes  : 

*  These  are  among  the  latest  words  spoken  by  the  risen 
Saviour  before  His  ascension.  They  are  addressed  in  the 
first  instance  directly  to  His  apostles,  but  to  them  as  repre- 
sentatives of  His  future  Church. 

'  Almost,  if  not  quite,  the  final  lesson  He  impresses  upon 
those  He  leaves  behind  Him  is  that  they  are  His  '*  witnesses  "  : 
witnesses  first  of  all  to  His  life,  death,  and  especially  His 
resurrection,  but  witnesses  also  to  the  "  repentance  and  re- 
mission of  sins  "  that  were  to  be  preached  in  His  name  among 
all  nations, — that  is,  to  the  importance  of  the  duties  and  the 
reality  of  the  blessings  spoken  of  in  the  Gospel. 

'  The  latter  witnessing  is  still  the  great  duty  of  the  Church, 
to  discharge  which  it  exists,  and  from  which  the  truest  and 
most  essential  definition  of  the  Church  may  be  derived. 
The  real  visible  Church  is  the  succession — the  unbrokenness 
of  which  is  guaranteed — of  those  who  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  rehgion  of  Christ.  This  Church  shall  not  fail  on 
earth,  though  in  any  particular  locality  it  may,  its  candle- 
stick "  being  removed  out  of"  that  "place."  The  historical 
witnessing  is  now  of  less  moment,  at  least  as  an  individual 
duty.  It  has  become  the  business  of  a  few  prominent  Hterary 
men  to  maintain  and  defend  the  historic  truth  of  our  religion, 
though  even  in  this  matter  private  and  obscure  members 
have  a  duty  to  perform,  which  is  often  somewhat  hard. 
Some  of  us  know  what  it  is  to  be  laughed  at  for  professing  a 
belief  in  the  historical  facts  and  the  revelations  of  God's 
word  among  unbelievers,  either  wholly  or  in  part.      But  a 
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far  more  important  and  a  universal  duty  is  that  of  bearing 
testimony  to  those  parts  of  our  rehgion  which  are  matter  of 
individual  experience. 

'  Every  person  who  is  a  member  of  Christ's  Church  should 
be  able  and  willing  to  testify  of  these  truths  from  personal 
experience, — to  testify  of  facts  and  processes  which  every 
other  man  must  personally  believe,  realize,  and  go  through 
before  he  can  become  a  living  member  of  Christ's  Church. 
Such  are — 

'(i)  The  evil  and  danger  of  sin.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church,  and  of  every  single  member,  to  bear  constant  and 
unflinching  witness  of  this.  We  have  felt  it  ourselves;  surely 
we  are  bound  to  tell  others  about  it,  to  try  to  make  them 
realize  it  and  desire  to  escape  from  under  its  influence.  Men 
are  living  blind  and  defiant  to  the  unutterable  wrong,  and  harm, 
and  peril  of  sin.  God  plants  those  whom  He  has  convinced  of 
sin  and  converted  from  it  as  ''witnesses  oi these  things." 

'(2)  The  nature  of  repentance. 

*  (3)  The  manner  of  coming  to  Jesus  and  trusting  in  His 
atonement.  This  is  to  almost  every  awakened  sinner  a  great 
mystery,  about  which  penitents  have  many  questions  to  ask, 
or,  at  least,  many  mistakes  to  be  corrected.  They  want  some 
one  who  has  been  through  it  all  before  to  tell  them  about  it 
and  make  it  all  plain  to  them. 

*  (4)  The  faithfulness  of  God  to  His  promise  of  forgiveness. 
Very  much  of  the  success  of  the  Gospel  depends  upon  those 
who  can  set  to  their  seal  that  God  is  true.  The  difficulty  of  a 
sinner's  trusting  in  Christ  is  immensely  increased  if  there  be 
no  persons  who  can  bear  witness  to  him  that  when  they  believed 
they  were  forgiven. 

'  (5)  The  reality  of  the  new  birth,  with  its  concomitants : 
the  Spirit  of  adoption,  joy  and  peace,  the  power  of  grace  to 
overcome  sin,  the  efficacy  of  prayer  to  bring  help  and  pre- 
serve from  falling,  the  force  of  the  love  of  God  as  a  motive 
power.  When  we  speak  of  such  spiritual  mysteries  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  make  men  believe  them,  unless  we  can  say : 
"  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen." 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  essential  of  all  our  witnessing.  If 
those  be  not  at  hand  whose  words  and  whose  lives  bear  this 
witness,  it  is  very  hard  to  win  sinners  to  Christ.  If  we 
can  only  say,  This  ought  to  be  the  result  of  faith  in  Christ, 
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but  cannot  prove  that  it  is,  we  are  liable  to  be  taken  for  either 
liars  or  deluded  dreamers. 

*  (6)  The  high  calling  of  God's  children  and  the  possibility, 
by  His  grace,  of  obeying  it. 

'  Such  personal  testimony  is  necessary,  over  and  above  the 
statements  of  God's  w^ord,  to  make  the  facts  real  and  vivid  ; 
to  show  that  these  things  are  not  peculiarities  of  the  first  age 
of  the  Church,  nor  privileges  of  a  few  very  choice  souls,  but 
the  right  and  duty  of  all ;  to  add  definiteness  to  the  general 
declarations  of  Scripture,  exhibiting  in  real  life  and  actual 
working  the  like  events  to  those  that  are  there  described. 

*  The  winning  of  a  cause  depends  more  upon  the  *'  witnesses  " 
than  upon  the  advocates. 

^  And  remember  the  witnesses  must  bear  cross-examination. 

*  Our  witnessing,  how  has  it  been  done  ? ' 

Of  the  same  class  is  his  sermon  on  James  v.  19,  20  :  '  Breth- 
ren, if  any  of  you  do  err  from  the  truth,  and  one  convert 
him,'  etc.,  preached  at  Padstow  on  the  next  Sunday  morning. 
It   exemplifies  his  moderation  and  discreetness  of  statement. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  his  notes  : 

'The  key-note  of  St.  James'  Epistle  is  work.  It  is  his 
purpose  to  prevent  believers  from  forgetting  their  own  re- 
sponsibilities, while  too  exclusively  thinking  on  the  spiritual 
powers  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  speaking  of 
temptation,  he  will  turn  men's  eyes  to  their  own  personal 
share  in  the  guilt  and  impurity  of  it.  In  speaking  of  salva- 
tion, he  will  not  let  men  rest  in  an  idle  sentiment  of  faith, 
but  demands  the  most  practical  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
faith.  In  speaking  of  religion,  he  will  not  allow  it  to  consist 
in  emotions  and  observances,  but  applies  the  test  of  self- 
control  and  conduct.  In  speaking  of  the  trials  that  await  us, 
he  lays  stress  on  our  need  of  patience,  rather  than  on  the 
grounds  of  confidence ;  and  he  concludes  the  Epistle  with  the 
abrupt  and  stirring  words  of  our  text,  exhorting  us  to  give 
ourselves  heartily  to  the  great  work  which  the  Lord  entrusts 
to  His  servants,  the  work  of  saving  souls,  making  the  human 
agency  prominent.  Let  us  follow  the  lead  of  St.  James, 
and  turn  our  attention  to  the  human  aspect  of  God's  work. 
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*  Some  Christians,  and  these  amongst  the  wisest  and  best  of 
God's  workmen,  are  a  little  bit  afraid  of  acknowledging  the 
work  of  man  in  this  matter,  from  a  fear  worthy  of  great  re- 
spect, lest  we  should  overlook  the  fact  that  the  origin,  power, 
sustaining  grace,  and  directing  wisdom  of  theworkare  from  God, 
and  that  to  Him  alone  belongs  the  glory.  In  the  most  import- 
ant sense  this  is  true,  and  no  one  will  work  well  for  God  who 
is  not  deeply  impressed  with  it.  But  let  us  not  disregard  the 
smaller  points,  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  Holy  Writ. 

*  The  Spirit  of  the  jealous  God,  who  will  not  give  His  glory  to 
another,  does  not  hesitate  to  call  salvation  the  work  of  man, 
and  that  not  only  once  or  twice,  but  often,  and  with  no  further 
reservation  than  is  implied  in  statements  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  Bible.  The  Scripture,  while  maintaining  that,  in  the 
highest  and  truest  sense,  "  salvation  belongeth  unto  the  Lord," 
recognises  a  very  important  sense  in  which  the  saving  of  a 
soul  may  be  attributed  to  man. 

'  Nor  is  plentiful  indication  wanting  of  the  way  in  which  the 
human  and  the  Divine  action  co-operate.  "  All  things  are  of 
God,  who  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation." 
We  are  saved  through  faith,  but  there  are,  at  least  generally, 
*'  ministers  by  whom  "  we  "  believed."  St.  Paul  represents  the 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  as  an  essential  link  in  the  chain  which 
binds  a  sinner  to  his  Saviour  :  "  Faith  cometh  by  hearing;  .  .  . 
and  how  shall  they  hear  without  3. preacher  ?  "  The  human  part 
then  is  to  be  the  medium  of  communication,  whereby  the  truth, 
which  is  the  Spirit's  instrument,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
individual  to  be  saved.  And  this  we  find  to  have  been  actually 
the  case  where  we  possess  records  of  actual  conversions.  Some 
one,  by  speech,  writing,  or  less  direct  influence,  has  won  the 
attention  of  the  sinner  to  the  truth  of  God.  All  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  providence  of  God  directing  events. 

'  Our  common  philosophy  is  not  quite  accurate  in  describing 
the  part  that  man  has  in  the  work.  We  talk  of  a  man  being 
God's  "instrument"  in  saving  souls.  But,  according  to  God's 
own  account,  we  are  "  workers  together  with  God  "  :  not  nets, 
but  ^^ fishers  "/  not  sickles,  but  ''  reapers." 

'  And  herein  lies  the  responsibility,  and  the  reason  of  failure  : 
God's  workmen  are  idle,  blunder,  and  sometimes  slur  or  strike. 

*  St.  James  sets  before  us  the  motives  of  God's  labourers. 
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'  I.   77?^  peril  of  those  that  err  from  the  truth  :  "  death." 

*  The  error  meant  is  mainly  practical ;  but,  being  error  "from 
the  truth,"  error  of  belief  is  not  excluded,  for  this  naturally  leads 
to  error  of  practice.  Let  us  face  the  peril  very  definitely  : 
those  who  err  from  the  truth — our  unconverted  relatives, 
friends,  and  neighbours — are  in  danger  of  death, 

'  II.  The  opportunity  offered  of  lessening  the  amount  of  sin  in 
the  world  :  ^^  hide  a  multitude  of  sins" — the  past  sins  y  that  are 
forgiven;  the  future  sins,  that  are  prevented ;  the  sins  of  those 
who  are  converted  by  our  converts.  Love  for  souls;  not  a 
proselytizing  spirit.' 

Equally  pointed  is  an  earlier  sermon,  preached  at  Padstow, 
from  Hosea  x.  12  :  ^  Break  up  your  fallow  ground,  for  it  is 
time  to  seek  the  Lord,  till  He  come  and  rain  righteousness 
upon  you.'     I  append  a  few  extracts : 

'  The  grace  of  God  is  bestowed  upon  men  according  to  certain 
settled  principles.  It  is  indeed  a  "  free  gift  "  ;  but  it  is  not  an 
arbitrary  thing  which  we  cannot  in  any  manner  aifect.  There 
are  apparently  times  when  the  Lord  exerts  an  unexpected 
and  comparatively  sudden  influence  for  the  display  of  His 
mercy.  But  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  point  out  to  us 
ways  in  which  we  can  bring  down  His  grace  when  we  feel  the 
need  of  it.  Should  such  a  sense  of  want  arise,  we  are  not  to 
wait  indolently  till  it  please  God  to  supply  it.  He  bids  us 
prepare  the  way  for  His  coming,  and  He  has  promised  His 
blessings  to  those  who  show  their  earnestness  in  deed. 

*  Recognising  this  fundamental  principle,  the  prophet  brings 
to  the  Church  such  an  exhortation  as  their  position  demands. 
They  have  many  needs,  and  only  the  Lord  can  supply  them  ; 
but  he  does  not  rest  content  himself  with  simply  impressing 
that  truth  upon  them.  He  does  not  even  make  it  the  most 
prominent  part  of  his  message.  He  exhorts  them  to  personal 
eftbrt  and  intercession.  "It  is  time,"  he  says,  not  for  the 
Lord  to  send  down  His  grace,  but  for  them  "  to  seek  the  Lord." 

*  There  are  few  of  us  who  will  not  admit  that  it  is  time  our 
own  Church  was  in  a  more  healthy  condition.  Certainly  a 
great  deal  of  labour  has  been  expended,  in  some  places  for  a 
considerable  period,  but  little  fruit  has  been  seen.  Looking 
over  the  whole  Circuit,  we  find  some  places  where  a  new  con- 
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vert  has  not  been  known  for  years.  There  are  others 
where  removals,  deaths,  and  backslidings  are  lessening  the 
Church  continually,  and  conversions,  if  not  quite  unknown, 
are  too  few  to  make  up  the  loss.  And  even  in  this  place, 
the  record  of  many  months  has  been  one  of  decrease  or 
stationariness.  There  are  indeed  encouraging  signs,  especially 
of  late,  indications  of  revived  life  and  of  the  Lord's  working 
on  hearts  that  have  seemed  long  unimpressed.  But  how  little 
has  been  done  compared  with  the  field  that  remains  unworked. 
Compare  our  congregations,  especially  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
with  our  Society,  and  after  making  every  deduction  for  godly 
persons  who  are  not  members,  and  for  serious  persons  who 
have  not  yet  decided  to  follow  Christ,  one  must  set  down  the 
great  majority  as  living  in  most  perilous  neglect  of  God's  great 
salvation,  and  unaffected  by  the  Gospel.  But  wo,  they  are  not 
unaffected.  They  are  the  worse  for  it.  Their  heart  is  harden- 
ing against  the  grace  of  God.  Every  appeal  that  falls  ineffectual 
makes  them  more  callous  for  the  future.  To  them  the  truth 
is  becoming  stale.  The  love  of  Christ  is  an  oft-told  tale  that 
is  losing  its  interest.  The  strivings  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
upbraidings  of  conscience  grow  less  and  less  the  more  they 
are  unheeded.  God's  word,  if  it  be  not  ''unto  life,"  must  be 
"  unto  death."  Years  of  stifled  conviction,  of  unaccepted 
offers,  of  unperformed  resolutions,  leave  the  soul  steeled  in 
stubbornness.  "//  is  time^^  this  came  to  an  end.  "//  is  time'' 
that  old  sinners  were  awakened.  "  //  is  time "  that  young 
sinners  were  rescued  from  the  danger  of  a  like  insensibility, 

*  And,  while  we  have  these  regular  attendants  unsaved  by 
the  familiar  grace  of  God,  there  are  many  around  us  living  in 
utter  neglect  even  of  the  outward  observance  of  religion,  and 
"running  on  still"  in  open  wickedness.  What  are  we  doing? 
what  can  we  do  for  them  ? — the  sailors,  the  shipwrights,  the 
poor  of  our  miserable  courts,  the  idle  lads  that  lounge  through  the 
streets  of  an  evening,  the  labourers  of  the  little  villages  round. 
We  cannot  look  on  such  a  state  of  things  w^ithout  longing  to 
see  righteousness  taking  hold  on  these  careless  crowds. 

'  But  what  are  we  doing  to  bring  it  about  ?  We  feel,  doubt- 
less, our  inability  to  affect  the  mass  of  coarse  or  respectable 
indifference;  we  lament  at  times  that  we  cannot  rouse  our- 
selves out  of  our  dulness.  "  We  want  a  revival,*  we  say.  We 
want  the  Lord  to  "  lay  to  His  hand  "  and  do  the  work. 
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*  Brethren,  suffer  me  to  speak  plainly.  One  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  God's  work  among  us  is  the  impression,  which 
few  perhaps  avow,  but  many  entertain,  that  we  can  only  wait 
till  God  sees  fit  to  send  a  time  of  great  spiritual  influence. 
We  look  for  a  wonderful  work  that  shall  stir  the  whole  town 
with  a  deep  excitement  for  a  while ;  that  shall  give  us  prayer- 
meetings  with  penitents  every  night  for  a  month,  or  possibly 
two  ;  for  crowded  chapels  and  multitudes  crying  aloud  for 
pardon.  We  think  that  then  a  sort  of  irresistible  power  will 
come  upon  us,  and  we  shall  all  be  terribly  in  earnest ;  every 
difficulty  removed,  every  opposition  overcome;  no  cross  to 
take  up  ;  no  scoff  to  bear  ;  no  wonder  of  our  neighbours  if  we 
then  awake  heartily  to  the  work  of  saving  ourselves  and 
others ;  no  obstacle  at  all  to  the  conversion  of  sinners  by  the 
score. 

*  God  may  send  us  such  a  time  of  refreshing.  When  He 
does  we  will  rejoice,  and  give  Him  the  glory  of  doing  far  more 
than  we  expected.  But  if  we  wait  and  do  nothing  till  that 
time  come,  there  will  be  many  a  soul  in  Padstow  lost  that 
might  have  been  led  to  the  Saviour. 

*  If  we  want  to  see  souls  saved,  we  must  pray  for  it.  "  It  is 
time  to  seek  the  Lord."  He  is  waiting  for  us  to  seek  Him.  He 
will  not  move  faster  than  He  can  take  His  people  along  with 
Him.  We  must  seek  Him  also  in  the  diligent,  self-denying 
performance  of  neglected  duty.  Instead  of  waiting  for  great 
things  at  a  distance,  we  must  go  and  do  little  things  that  are 
close  at  hand  ;  and  we  shall  find  much  good  done  at  once,  and 
the  way  prepared  for  more. 

*  What  is  it  in  the  Church  that  answers  to  "  fallow  ground  "  ? 
Not  the  reckless  and  profligate  in  their  native  rudeness,  who 
require  much  rough  work  to  reclaim  them.  These  answer  to 
the  common,  the  untouched  waste.  It  is  capable,  of  being 
reclaimed ;  but  there  is  much  work  which  requires  our  first 
attention.  Let  the  idle,  stagnant  members  of  our  Church  stir  ; 
recall  backsliders.  Let  us  begin  with  ourselves.  There  is  fal- 
low ground  in  our  own  Christian  life.  Many  of  us  are  content 
with  the  recollection  of  grace  received  long  ago,  while  for  years 
our  heart  and  life  has  borne  no  cross  at  all,  no  eager  and  effec- 
tual desires  after  God,  no  advanced  holiness,  no  "  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord."  Many  more  have  to  confess  that,  if  not 
altogether  barren,  there  are  departments  of  our  life  that  would 
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repay  more  cultivation.  Let  us  seek  the  Lord  for  the  life  of 
perfect  trust,  perfect  devotion,  perfect  love,  and  perfect  righte- 
ousness. 

*  Then  there  is  "  fallow  ground  "  in  our  work  for  the  Lord  : 
opportunities  neglected,  convictions  of  duty  that  lead  to  nothing. 
We  need  to  seek  from  the  Lord  courage,  skill,  self-denial,  and 
persuasiveness,  that  we  may  lead  others  to  our  Saviour. 

*  There  is  no  need  to  assume  a  tone  of  superiority,  or  to 
condemn  our  neighbour,  only  do  not  repress  the  glow  of  your 
own  heart,  and  many  a  feeble  member  will  be  quickened. 

*  Look  after  the  backsliders.  There  are  many  of  them  round 
about,  restless.  Who  has  enough  of  the  Saviour's  mind  to 
follow  them  into  the  wilderness  ?  .  .  .  Then  there  is  a 
vast  stretch  of  ground  within  the  Church's  enclosure  that  has 
never  been  taken  up  :  the  regular  attendants  that  still  live 
utterly  worldly  lives;  the  young  people  that  have  never  en- 
quired earnestly  after  salvation.  Yet  these  are  part  of  the 
farm,  nominally  under  tillage.  If  those  who  have  repented, 
believed,  and  been  pardoned  would  seek,  by  prayer  and  by  per- 
sonal entreaty,  to  help  to  decision  their  unconverted  friends  and 
companions,  they  would  find  the  endeavour  not  unrewarded. 

'But,  in  all  that  we  do  for  ourselves  and  others,  let  us 
remember  the  prophet's  injunction — that  righteousness  is  the 
object  we  work  for  :  not  for  the  increase  of  our  Society;  not 
that  we  may  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  men.  .  .  .  When 
we  thus  seek  the  Lord  in  prayer  for  personal  righteousness, 
grace,  and  strength,  when  we  prepare  His  way  by  personal 
endeavour,  when  we  look  to  Him,  and  not  to  ourselves,  for 
success,  we  shall  not  seek  long  before  He  comes  and  rains 
righteousness  upon  us,  pouring  out  a  blessing  on  our  own 
souls,  and  on  the  careless  and  outcast,  that  shall  utterly  sur- 
pass our  expectations.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  Alfred  held  that,  although  it  is  not  possible 
to  organize  revival,  as  Carnot  was  said  to  have  '  organized  vic- 
tory,'yet  he  did  believe  in  an  established  succession  of  sequences 
in  the  spiritual,  as  in  the  material  world,  which  for  practical  in- 
tents and  purposes  might  be  calculated  on  and  acted  on  by  the 
believing  worker  together^ with  God.  The  sentences  just 
quoted  remind  one  of  Fleming's  happy  reply  to  those  who 
*  accused    him   of  getting   ahead   of  GodI  and    told    him   he 
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*  should  wait  for  God  to  begin  the  work,  then  take  hold.' 
To  this  he  aptly  answered  :  '  My  Master  always  sent  men 
** ahead  of"  Him  into  all  the  cities  "whither  He  Himself 
would  come." ' 

It  is  not  often  that  a  minister  succeeds  in  persuading  his 
entire  church  to  form  itself  at  once  into  a  corps  of  workers,  as 
did  the  Methodists  of  Padstow  under  their  pastor's  leadership. 

His  home-letters  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings. 

'Padstow,  November  i^^th^  1876. 

'Our  opening  meeting,  at  half-past  seven,  was  fairly  well 
attended  for  a  Saturday  night.  Mr.  Lawton  made  a  good  im- 
pression with  a  very  clear  and  earnest  address  on  Christian 
holiness.  Then  we  had  a  short  prayer-meeting.  I  certainly 
never  had  so  much  liberty  in  prayer.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
week  I  have  been,  as  you  sa}'^,  "  marvellously  helped."  At 
the  seven  o'clock  prayer-meeting  on  Sunday  morning  we  had 
the  vestry  filled.* 

'  The  morning  service  was  impressive,  and  so  was  the  after- 
noon. That  was  a  children's  service  mainly  in  my  hands,  at 
Mr.  Lawton's  request.  He  gave  a  very  nice  address  after  I  had 
spoken.  My  text  was  "  Repent  .  .  .  and  be  converted,"  mostly 
extempore,  though  I  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  thinking 
what  to  say.  The  bairns  listened  intently,  and  when,  at  the 
end  of  the  service,  I  asked  those  who  meant  to  give  their  hearts 
to  Jesus  to  hold  up  their  hands,  about  a  dozen  did  so,  several, 
I  have  no  doubt,  very  intelligently  and  sincerely.  I  hope  to 
form  a  Class  of  seriously  disposed  children.  We  won't  count 
them  as  members  of  the  Society  yet. 

'The  evening  service,  which  began  at  six,  was  the  best  of 
all.  Mr.  Lawton  preached  with  much  power,  and  then  held 
a  prayer-meeting,  at  which  nearly  the  whole  chapelful — and 
it  had  been  packed — stayed.  We  invited  enquirers  to  go  into 
the  vestry,  but  no  one  stirred.  Mr.  Lawton  closed  the  meeting, 
announcing  that  he  would  hold  another  for  those  who  were 
inclined  to  remain;  about  half  the  people  stayed.  During 
this,  Mr.  Lawton  and  I  and  Mr.  Vivian  went  about  and  spoke 

*  His  diary  shows  that  he  spent  the  whole  time  from  nine  o'clock  till 
the  morning  service  in  the  school. 
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to  such  persons  as  we  thought  likely.  We  found  many  under 
concern,  but  unwilling  to  avow  it,  and  without  tears.  Do 
what  we  would,  they  would  not  make  any  advance  toward 
decision,  so  about  nine  o'clock  we  dismissed  the  second  prayer- 
meeting,  and  invited  all  who  liked  to  come  into  the  vestry 
with  a  few  of  us  and  have  a  conversational  meeting  there. 
To  this  appeal  several  at  last  responded,  and  the  vestry  was 
filled.  Then  we  had  a  splendid  time.  It  was  not  a  prayer- 
meeting,  but  an  extemporized  thing  with  no  particular  plan. 
Mr.  Lawton  gave  a  very  nice  account  of  his  own  conversion. 
Then  we  had  silent  prayer,  and  several  began  to  sob  and 
cry;  then  we  had  some  singing.  Then  I  got  the  folks  to  sit 
down,  and  sitting  down  myself,  in  Class-meeting  fashion,  began 
to  talk  about  the  difficulties  people  meet,  and  the  mistakes 
they  fall  into.  Then  we  knelt  down  again,  and  began  to  speak 
personally  to  those  whom  we  knew  to  be  unsaved,  and  before 
ten  o'clock  eight  had  found  peace.  Several  were  there,  too, 
who  have  recently  joined  us,  and  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
finding  out  their  position.  I  wish  you  could  have  witnessed 
the  look  and  tone  with  which  one  member — whom  I  received 
on  trial  a  month  or  two  ago,  when  she  was  too  timid  to  answer 
my  questions — replied  to  the  enquiry  whether  she  had  a  clear 
assurance  now.  It  was  worth  the  four  hours  in  the  chapel  to 
see  that  alone.  One  very  delightful  thing  was  the  readiness 
with  which  some  of  our  younger  members,  and  many  backward 
ones,  gave  themselves  to  the  work  of  directing  enquirers. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  observers; 
indeed,  we  were  all  too  busy  to  notice  each  other  much. 

*  Mr.  Lawton  and  I  are  going  down  to  the  ship-yards  to  make 
arrangements  for  holding  services  there  to-morrow  and  follow- 
ing days.  Mr.  Butters,  the  other  missioner,  will  stay  with 
me.  We  shall  enjoy  each  other's  company,  as  we  are  both  on 
trial,  and  can  talk  shop  to  our  heart's  content. 

'  You  can't  think  how  glad  I  am  for  yesterday's  results,  and 
I  hope  to  see  the  work  continue  and  increase  to-night. 

*  Arthur  wrote  me  an  account  of  Mr.  Aitken's  proceedings.' 

In  another  letter  he  says  that  his  reason  for  choosing  the  text, 
*  Repent  .  .  .  and  be  converted,'  in  preaching  to  the  children 
was  because  they  would  be  hearing  the  words  'repent'  and 
'be  converted'  so  often,  and  it  was  very  desirable  that  they 
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should  have  a  clear   idea  of  their  real  meaning.     His  diary 
shows  that  he  spent  several  hours  on  successive  days  in  pre- 
paring this  address.     It  is  preserved. 
To  his  younger  sister : 

*  St.  Columb,  November  20ik,  1876. 

*  The  date  of  this  letter  reminds  me  of  what  the  great  pre- 
occupation of  this  week  had  driven  out  of  my  mind — that  it  is 
your  birthday  the  day  after  to-morrow.  You  must  let  me 
send  good  wishes  now,  though  perhaps  I  may  find  a  minute 
or  two  to  drop  a  line  on  the  day  itself,  but  I  cannot  be  sure 

of  the  leisure.     Your  final  account  of  the  Mission  at  is 

very  interesting,  though  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  criticisms  on 
the  timidity  of  those  who  conducted  the  enquiry-meetings. 
We  have  found  no  extravagance,  though  we  are  in  Cornwall  ; 
and  the  young  and  less  experienced  people  have  been  remark- 
ably useful  in  directing  penitents.  Monday  evening  was  the 
first  night  for  our  second  missioner,  Butters  of  Bodmin.  He  is 
of  the  Boanerges  type,  very  earnest,  and  popular  in  style.  He 
was  well  matched  with  Lawton,  who  is  more  inclined  to  the 
pathetic  and  simple  style.     Both  were  very  effective. 

*  On  Monday  we  had  a  scene  of  some  confusion  in  the 
Enquiry-room,  which  is  a  vestry  too  narrow  to  hold  all  who 
wanted  to  come  in.  A  great  many  children  crowded  in.  They 
seemed  sincere,  and  under  much  concern  ;  but  we  did  not 
want  them  to  crowd  out  older  people.  Several  of  our  own 
folks  would  come  in  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and,  to  crown 
all,  there  was  an  inroad  of  the  British  public,  by  a  side-door, 
as  soon  as  it  was  heard  in  the  town  that  a  Revival  had  begun. 
By  vigorous  efforts,  sending  away  all  but  workers  and  seekers, 
withdrawing  the  lads  into  the  chapel  again,  and  with  much 
difficulty  expelling  the  roughs  and  locking  the  door,  we  restored 
something  like  order.  We  had  not  expected  anything  of  the 
kind,  at  least  to  such  an  extent,  so  our  arrangements  broke 
down.  However,  we  had  some  twelve  genuine  penitents,  some 
of  whom  found  peace.  Next  night,  and  throughout  the  week, 
I  took  care  to  lock  the  door  early,  and  to  keep  unnecessary 
people  out  of  the  vestry.  There  was  no  disorder  afterwards, 
although  we  had  some  twelve  or  fourteen  enquirers  every  night. 
Thursday  was  the  best,  when  older  and  more  well-to-do  and 
well-known  persons  came  forward. 
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*  On  Friday  we  departed  from  the  programme,  holding  an 
'^anxious-meeting  "at  noon,  instead  of  the  Bible-meeting.  Lawton 
conducted  it,  and  gave  a  most  admirable  address  to  the  enquirers. 
There  were  a  good  many  there.  Butters  preached  again  at 
half-past  six,  and  at  the  close  of  the  service  we  held  an  expe- 
rience-meeting, admission  by  ticket.  The  body  of  the  chapel 
was  quite  full,  and  we  had  a  first-rate  time.  Several  new 
converts  spoke,  as  did  young  members  who  had  never  spoken 
before.  We  concluded  with  a  prayer-meeting,  in  which  two 
backsliders,  who  had  been  in  distress  the  previous  night,  found 
peace — one  after  a  tremendous  struggle.'     (See  p.  229.) 

*The  Ship-yard  services  were  very  successful.  The  men 
showed  very  great  interest.  The  singing  was  very  good ;  and 
after  each  service  we  heard  of  men  brought  to  decide  for  Christ. 
On  Saturday  night  we  had  a  meeting  to  draft  new  members 
into  Classes.  Thirty-five  names  were  given  in  then,  and  there 
are  at  least  a  dozen  more  that  I  am  tolerably  sure  of.  My 
own  Class  must  be  divided.  I  shall  have  to  look  after  a  lot 
of  young  folks.  Another  of  my  members  will  take  a  Class  of 
young  women,  making  four  new  Classes,  all  which  will  soon 
be  largely  increased  by  driblets. 

*  Altogether  there  is  cause  of  very  great  thankfulness.  The 
Church  is  revived,  and  the  town  stirred.  Several  persons 
from  the  lowest  parts  have  been  brought  in,  as  well  as  a  few 
well-to-do  folk. 

*  Of  course  I  am  tired,  but  shall  take  as  holiday  my  work 
on  this  side  the  Circuit.  We  had  three  persons  in  distress 
last  night  at  St.  Columb.' 

The  following  letters  give  a  few  additional  particulars  : — 

*  St.  Columb,  November  loth^  1876. 

'Dear  Arthur, — You  have  perhaps  heard  from  home  of 
the  good  work  that  has  been  going  on  in  Padstow  during  the 
time  of  our  District  Mission.  The  place  is  altogether  stirred  : 
the  Society,  congregation,  shipwrights,  and  the  lowest  of  the 
people  in  those  abominable  courts.  I  told  you  of  the  prepa- 
rations we  made.  Ten  days  before  the  Mission  we  held 
a  meeting  of  the  Society  to  make  a  beginning.  I  had  pre- 
viously visited  all  the  Classes,  and  called  personally  on 
every  member  not  reached  by  that  means.  We  organized  a 
visiting  band,  dividing  the  town  and  neighbourhood  into  dis- 

16 
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tricts.  About  half  a  dozen  folks  volunteered,  and  at  the  meeting 
we  filled  up  the  list  to  some  twenty-four.  My  share  was  to 
call  on  the  public-houses.  Then  we  had  prayer-meetings — 
two  a  day  for  a  week — well  attended,  and  very  good  times  all 
of  them.  The  choir  practised  assiduously  at  hymns.  The 
Sunday  evening  prayer-meeting  was  the  critical  and  a  somewhat 
trying  time.  The  ship-yards  were  visited  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  mornings.  All  the  owners  readily  granted 
us  space  and  time  in  work-hours.' 

*  Padstow,  November  29M,  1876. 

*  Dear  Arthur, — I  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  your 
birthday,  and  a  good  time  for  the  next  year.  You  must  be 
thinking  of  holidays  now.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  go  home 
for  Christmas.  I  should  be  very  glad  to,  but  shall  probably 
ibe  pretty  happy  remaining  in  Padstow. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  feeling  decidedly  lazy,  the  reaction, 
no  doubt,  from  the  unusual  excitement  and  exertion  of  the 
'Mission- work.  Besides  that,  there  has  been  a  constant  demand 
for  extra  labour  in  the  shape  of  missionary  meetings.  Just 
now  I  should  be  glad  to  devote  myself  wholly  to  Padstow, 
and  could  find  plenty  to  do  in  visiting.  The  people,  some  of 
them,  wanted  to  keep  up  the  special  services  another  week, 
i.e.^  two  after  the  Mission  closed,  for  we  have  had  one  already. 
But  I  thought  it  best  not,  both  because  we  could  not  raise 
preachers,  and  because  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  Classes  to 
meet,  especially  the  new  ones,  or  we  shall  be  losing  new 
converts.  Besides,  several  of  our  workers  were  showing  signs 
of  being  knocked  up.  .  .  .  We  are  keeping  up  daily  prayer- 
meetings  at  12.30.  They  are  pretty  well  attended,  and  we 
have  very  good  times.  Faull's  Bible-class  was  almost  crowded 
out  last  Sunday  afternoon,  the  attendance  having  sprung  from 
five  or  six  to  over  thirty.  I  have  started  a  theological  class 
for  Local- preachers  at  St.  Columb,  and  got  nine  or  ten  members 
— not  all  preachers.     We  meet  once  a  month.' 

Alfred  took  the  most  prompt,  assiduous,  and  judicious  care 
of  the  new  converts.  He  was  their  *  nursing  father.'  By 
unwearied  personal  intercourse,  by  the  Class-meeting  and  the 
Bible-class,  and  by  the  whole  strain  of  his  preaching,  he 
strove  to  shelter,  to  conserve,  and  to  carry  forward  the  good 
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work  so  cheeringly  begun.  He  had  not  waited  for  the  revival 
before  he  looked  for  conversions,  and  he  did  not  limit  the 
'weeks  of  harvest'  to  the  brief  season  of  the  Mission.  It  is  of 
quite  as  much  importance  to  take  care  of  the  results  of  a 
Revival  as  to  prepare  for  and  conduct  it  wisely.  President 
Edwards  frankly  admits  that  the  disastrous  developments 
which  appeared  in  Northampton,  U.S.,  after  the  great  in- 
gathering under  his  own  preaching  were  the  penalty  of  inade- 
quate attention  to  the  Church  in  its  exceptional  condition.  He 
writes:  'There  was  want  of  a  giant  in  judgment  among  a 
people  in  such  an  extraordinary  state  of  things.'  Yes,  when 
the  last  wain  from  the  cleared  harvest-field  has  been  relieved 
of  its  precious  burden,  the  garnered  grain  still  needs  the  closest 
care. 

Meanwhile  he  did  not  intermit  his  literary  work.  He 
wrote  for  the  December  number  of  the  City  Road  Magazine  a 
remarkably  judicious  and  genial  estimate  of  the  character, 
tenets  and  poetry  of  the  Calvinistic  hymnist,  Joseph  Hart. 

The  Wesley  an  Home  Missionary  Correspondence  for  1876 
contains  the  following  reference  to  the  revival  at  Padstow 
from  the  Rev.  E.  Potts,  of  New  Quay : 

^ November  22nd.  Preached  at  Padstow  last  Sunday ;  found 
them  in  a  state  of  revival,  having  had  an  increase  to  the  Church 
of  about  forty  persons  during  the  previous  week.  In  the 
evening  the  chapel  was  crowded,  the  aisles  being  filled  with 
extra  seats.  After  the  prayer-meetmg,  I  took  the  names  of 
four  youths  who  had  found  peace,  and  many  others  were 
deeply  impressed.' 

From  Alfred  to  his  youngest  sister : 

'  Padstow,  November  2yth,  1876. 

*  All  my  thoughts  and  time  have  been  taken  up  for  the  last 
six  weeks  and  more  with  preparations  for  our  District  Mission, 
and  with  the  Revival  that  has  happily  begun  amongst  us  in 
consequence.  We  expected  some  fruit,  but  the  fact  has,  I 
believe,  exceeded  the  expectations  of  us  all.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
good  work,  with  very  little  excitement,  but  great  interest  and 
seriousness,  going  on  very  quietly,  but  all  the  more  likely  for 
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that  to  be  permanent.  The  improvement  among  the  old 
members  in  earnestness  and  working  power  has  been  quite  as 
remarkable  as  the  ingathering  of  outsiders.  I  felt  sure  good 
would  be  done  when  I  found  the  preparatory  prayer-meetings 
so  well  attended,  kept  up  with  so  much  spirit,  and  the  visiting 
undertaken  and  carried  out  by  persons  whom  I  scarcely 
thought  of  as  likely  to  engage  in  such  a  work.  The  choir  have 
been  peculiarly  praiseworthy — practising  a  lot  of  hymns,  and 
singing  at  all  times — prayer-meetings,  Ship-yard  preachings, 
Bible-readings,  evening  service,  and  often  till  after  ten  o'clock. 
Eight  or  nine  Sunday-school  teachers  have  decided  for  Christ, 
and  a  good  many  more,  some  of  them,  from  the  worst  courts  in 
the  town ;  and  Padstow  is  as  bad  as  the  East  End  of  London. 
In  fact,  the  whole  town  is  moved ;  and  I  trust  we  have  only 
seen  the  beginning  yet.  We  shall  have  over  fifty  new  mem- 
bers,— we  had  but  seventy  before, — and  I  should  not  wonder 
if  the  Society  be  doubled.  It  has  been  hard  work,  but  very 
delightful.  Interesting,  strange,  and  even  comical  incidents 
have  happened  almost  every  day.  Working  here,  where  I 
know  the  people,  has  been  very  different  from  working  among 
strangers.  The  combination  of  ministers  from  a  distance  to 
preach  with  local  assistants  has  been  very  effective. 

*  I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  us ;  you  would  have 
enjoyed  it  much.  Our  young  ladies  have  thrown  themselves 
heartily  into  the  work,  though  quite  strange  to  it.  I  have 
been  very  glad  to  think  that  so  many  are  not  strange  to  it 
now.  We  have  kept  up  the  services  another  week,  and 
gained  about  fifteen  more  converts.  The  visiting  and  pas- 
torizing  must  now  begin  in  good  earnest. 

'  I  meant  to  have  said  a  good  deal  about  your  work  at 
Beechholme.  You  must  be  careful  to  remember  that  hard 
work  necessitates  hard  play.  Ten  hours'  study  ought  to  mean 
six  hours'  exercise  and  rest,  not  counting  time  spent  in  sleep.' 

Mr.  Butters  sends  the  following  recollections  of  the  Padstow 

Mission  : 

*  September  i^th,  1884. 

'  I  can  in  no  way  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  your  son. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Mission  I  was  most  deeply  impressed 

with   the  intense  anxiety  and  the  pure  and  smgle  aim  which 

he  manifested.     With  the  most  mdefatigable  energy,  he  made 
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all  the  preparation  in  his  power,  he  left  no  stone  unturned,  no 
step  untaken,  in  order  to  make  the  services  means  of  salvation 
to  the  neighbourhood.  My  home  being  with  your  son,  I  found 
it  a  great  pleasure  and  profit  to  be  thus  brought  into  fellow- 
ship with  him.  His  bright  intelligence,  his  deep  thoughtfulness, 
his  childlike  sincerity  and  trust,  his  high-toned  conversation, 
were  all  most  refreshing  and  helpful  to  me.  I  could  not  but 
feel  his  goodness,  and  admire  his  pure  devotedness  to  his 
Master's  service.  His  whole  soul  seemed  wrapped  in  that 
service,  and  his  one  desire  the  glory  of  that  Master.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  impression  made  upon  me,  and  manifestly 
upon  the  congregation,  when  in  the  Lovefeast,  held  on  the  last 
evening  of  the  Mission,  with  all  the  new  converts  seated  in 
the  front,  he  gave  his  experience,  and  told  us  of  his  willingness 
even  to  die  that  the  services  might  be  successful  and  souls 
might  be  saved.  When  I  heard  of  his  death  I  immediately 
thought  of  his  words.  The  Lord  had  given  him  the  desire  ot 
his  heart,  and  then  called  him  to  a  higher  service  still. 

'Yours  most  sincerely, 

*  W.  B.  Butters.' 

Alfred's  sermon,  on  the  Thursday  evening  of  the  week  of 
supplementary  special  services,  at  once  linked  on  the  special 
to  the  ordinary.  The  text,  '  I  will  heal,  I  will  lead  him  also,' 
informed  the  converts  that  leading  must  follow  healing.  He 
judiciously  declined  to  protract  the  strain  for  a  third  week. 
He  got  the  ordinary  Church-machinery  into  gear  at  once. 
Happily,  he  found  individuals  of  ^  light  and  leading '  for  the 
new  Classes. 

To  his  younger  sister : 

*VaT)ST0V7,  December  ^thy  1876. 

^  This  morning  finds  me  more  than  usually  Mondayish^  the 
consequence,  doubtless,  of  a  very  wet  ride  yesterday.  My 
appointment  was  Mawgan  Cross  and  Mawgan,  and  I  went  on 
horseback.  Mawgan  Cross  is  about  eight  miles  from  Padstow. 
It  had  rained  heavily  earlier,  when  I  got  up  to  attend  the 
seven  o'clock  prayer-meeting,  but  the  rain  cleared  off.  I  was 
planned  to  dinner  at  a  place  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
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chapel,  but  rather  nearer  to  the  ^'  church  town  "  where  I  had 
to  preach  at  night.  After  evening  service  it  began  to  rain 
very  heavily.  The  folks  pressed  me  to  stay  all  night,  but  that 
I  could  not  do,  because  of  the  horse.  I  waited  till  ten  o'clock, 
and  then  determined  to  face  the  rain.  I  was  clad  in  great- 
coat and  leggings,  but  before  I  had  got  a  quarter  of  the  way 
all  the  lower  half  of  me  was  as  wet  as  if  I  had  been  through 
a  river.  Fortunately  the  horse  was  a  big  one,  and  got  over 
the  ground  well ;  so  we  came  back  in  about  half  the  time  we 
took  to  come,  but  I  don't  remember  to  have  ever  been  so  wet. 
Of  course  I  changed  directly,  and  had  a  good  dry  and  warm 
before  going  to  bed,  and  this  morning  feel  no  cold. 

*■  I  will  send  something  to  the  Early  Days  now  and  then  : 
enigmas,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

^  You  will  find  Arnold  '  (on  Isaiah)  *  very  interesting,  and 
of  course  won't  take  everything  for  gospel. 

*  We  are  settling  down,  and  find  the  regular  attendance 
very  good.  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday  morning  prayer- 
meetings  are  three  or  four  times  the  size  they  used  to  be. 
My  Class  has  been  divided,  but  I  have  still  eighteen  members.' 

His  diary  shows  that  *  Mondayish '  as  he  was,  he  made  a 
pastoral  visit  in  the  morning,  worked  at  his  article  on  Locke  in 
the  afternoon  and  over  tea,  preached  at  Padstow,  met  a  Class 
after  preaching,  and  then  worked  at  Locke  till  half-past  ten. 

That  week-evening  sermon,  on  December  the  4th,  was  the 
last  he  ever  preached  at  Padstow.  Several  of  his  hearers 
remarked  to  me,  during  the  next  week,  the  extraordinary 
effect  produced  on  their  minds  and  hearts  by  the  whole  of  that 
service  :  his  giving  out  the  hymns,  his  reading  the  Scriptures, 
his  sermon,  and  his  prayers.  The  sermon  was  especially 
addressed  to  the  new  converts,  the  text  being  i  John  iii.  9  : 
*  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed 
remaineth  in  him  :  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of 
God.'  His  last  hymn  was  the  351st  in  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Hymn-book,  beginning — 

*  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  all-quickening  fire, 
Come,  and  my  hallowed  heart  inspire. 
Sprinkled  with  the  atoning  blood  ; 
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Now  to  my  soul  Thyself  reveal, 
Thy  mighty  \vorkin<^  let  me  feel, 
And  knaiv  that  I  am  born  of  God^ 

They  told  me  that  as  he  read  the  last  lines  of  the  sixth  verse : 

*  I  then  shall  turn  my  steady  face, 

Want,  pain,  defy,  enjoy  disgrace, 
Glory  in  dissolution  near,' 

his  countenance  was  lit  up  as  with  a  radiance  notof  this  world. 
The  organist,  who  could  not  but  look  at  him  as  well  as  listen 
to  him,  was  so  struck  as  to  whisper  inwardly  :  '  That  man  is 
almost  in  heaven  already,'  and  instead  of  throwing  aside,  as 
usual,  the  little  strip  of  paper  on  which  the  preacher  had 
written  the  numbers  of  his  hymns,  carefully  preserved  it  as  a 
memento  of  the  service.  It  was  shown  to  me  on  the  day  of 
his  death. 

I  find  amongst  his  papers  two  copies  of  his  notes  of  this 
sermon  :  a  first  draft  and  a  recension,  both  written  on  loose 
shps  of  paper,  he  not  having  been  able  to  write  out  the  dis- 
course carefully,  as  usual,  in  one  of  his  neat  little  sermon-books. 
In  regard  to  its  tender  and  solemn  associations,  and  its  remark- 
able suitability  as  following  a  successful  Revival,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  the  judicious  helpfulness  of  his  week-evening 
homilies,  I  venture  to  subjoin  an  extract : 

*The  text  sets  before  us  the  first  and  simplest  duty  of  a 
Christian,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  highest  privilege. 

*  We  must  steer  between  toning  the  text  down  to  the  level 
of  a  faithless  and  slothful  experience  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  pressing  it  as  to  dishearten  timid  yet  sincere  believers,  who 
are  conscious  of  the  presence  of  sin  in  their  daily  life,  to  be 
confessed  and  to  be  forgiven. 

*  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  GodP  St.  John  wishes  first  of  all' 
to  fix  attention  on  the  change  that  takes  place  in  a  thoroughly 
converted  man.  It  is  not  (i)  only  a  change  of  relation  to  God, 
nor  {2)  only  oifeelingy  nor  (3)  only  of  intention  and  endeavour. 
It  is  a  change  of  nature  :  he  is  "  born  of  God" 

'This  text  is  to  many  very  difficult,  i.  The  temptation  is 
so  strong  to  indulge  unfaithful  sloth,  at  the  expense  of  the 
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plain  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  thus  make  the  apostle  mean 
much  less  than  he  says.  2.  It  seems  so  difficult  to  fit  it  in 
with  the  actual  experience  of  Christians.  We  must  not  dis- 
courage young  and  weak  Christians  by  teaching  them  to  say  : 
"  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  I  am  '  born  of  God/  because  I 
find  so  much  sin  in  me." 

^To  remove  these  difficulties,  and  help  us,  especially  beginners, 
to  see  our  duty  and  hope,  without  disheartening  timidity  or 
condoning  inconsistency,  is  our  purpose,  with  God's  help, 
to-night. 

*  '*  Whosoever  is  born  of  God,  .  .  .  his  seed^^ — his  new  nature 
— ^^  remaineth  in  him,"  That  is  to  say,  the  new  birth  is  not  a 
passing,  but  an  abiding,  change.  And  this  new  nature  is  utterly 
opposed  to  sin.  He  in  whom  it  "  remaineth  "  says  instinct- 
ively, like  Joseph,  "  How  then  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness, 
and  sin  against  God  ?  "  Not  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  him  to  do  it,  but  that  he  could  never  choose  to  do  what  he 
knows  the  God  he  loves  forbids.  Why  can  he  not,  in  this 
sense,  sin  ?  Because  of  (i)  his  deep  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin  y  learnt 
under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost  during  the  time  of 
repentance  ;  (2)  the  love  of  God  that  springs  up  on  the  mani- 
festation to  the  penitent  of  God's  surprising  love  to. the  sinner; 
(3)  the  grace  of  God  given  to  him,  who,  assured  of  the  pre- 
sence and  goodness  of  his  new-found  Friend,  relies  on  His  aid. 
If  these — hatred  of  sin,  love  of  God,  and  trust  in  His  grace — be 
not  in  a  man,  the  new  nature  is  not  in  him. 

'Not  to  ''commit  sin,"  then,  is  the  sign  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  new  birth,  the  mark  that  distinguishes  the  child  of  God 
from  a  child  of  the  devil,  as  says  the  next  verse  :  "  In  this  the 
children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil." 
Yet  there  is  no  higher  attainment  of  the  mature  saint  than 
to  exemplify  its  meaning  to  the  full.  But  what  does  ^^  doth 
not  commit  sin  "  mean  ?  Here  comes  the  difficulty.  The  new- 
born child  of  God  is  conscious  of  sin  adhering  to  his  best 
actions,  and  knows  his  need  to  pray  daily,  "  Forgive  me  my 
trespasses."  We  cannot  say  that  the  bulk  of  believers  are 
deceived,  and  that  a  man  must  not  consider  himself  born  of 
God  so  long  as  he  has  sins  to  confess  and  get  forgiven. 

'There  are  certain  considerations  that  will  enable  us  to 
understand  our  text,  and  these  not  far-fetched  and  subtle,  but 
very  plain  and  ordinary. 
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'  Abstractedly  considered,  everything  that  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  right  is  sin.  It  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  it  is 
part  of  God's  scheme  of  restoration  to  prevent  its  being  done. 
But  if  at  the  time  we  did  not  suspect  it  to  be  sin,  it  brings  on 
us  no  condemnation.  "  Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not, 
then  have  we  confidence  toward  God."  That  which  he  knows  to 
he  "  sin  "  is  what  the  child  of  God  does  "  not  commit."  Before 
he  was  a  child  of  God,  he  used  to  commit  it.  He  would  say  to 
himself,  "  This  is  wrong ;  but  I'm  going  to  do  it,"  or  what 
brings  the  like  guilt  upon  him  :  '^  I  choose  to  do  this,  and  I'm 
not  going  to  trouble  myself  whether  it  be  wrong  or  not."  This 
he  "  cannot  "  do  any  longer  if  he  be  really  born  of  God.  That 
goes  dead  against  his  new  nature.  He  may  be  tempted  sorely  ; 
there  may  be  fierce  combat  within  his  heart ;  but  it  is  now  his 
nature  to  hate  sin  and  struggle  against  it.  He  may  be  sur- 
prised, "overtaken  in  a  fault,"  now  and  then.  Few  serve 
without  failures,  and  even  falls.  Few  veterans  have  known 
nothing  of  defeat. 

'  And,  remember,  even  sin  itself,  for  which  we  know  and  seek 
no  excuse  or  palliation,  is  not  unpardonable.  God  does  not  forgive 
**  once  for  all,"  and  say,  "  If  you  sin  again,  there  remaineth  no 
more  pardon."  St,  John  had  before  said,  '*  My  little  children, 
these  things  I  write  unto  you  that  ye  sin  not.  And  if  any  man 
sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous,  and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins." ' 

Unhappily  the  notes  break  off  here.  He  evidently  left 
himself  to  fill  up  and  finish  extemporaneously. 

The  fifth  of  December  he  spent,  till  the  prayer-meeting 
at  half-past  twelve,  in  working  at  a  sermon  which  was 
evidently  meant  to  be  preached  on  his  next  Sunday  morning  at 
Padstow.  According  to  his  wont,  he  had  chosen  five  hymns — 
hymns,  as  always,  exquisitely  adapted  for  preparing  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  for  the  truth  preached  and  then  for 
impressing  that  truth  upon  them  with  vividness  and  warmth. 
They  were  Hymns  364,  17,  526,  vv.  4,  5,  6,  and  535,  w. 
2,  3,  4,  6.  The  last  is  the  least  strikingly  suited  to  the  subject, 
but  is  remarkable  tor  its  exultant  anticipations  of  heaven. 
This  sermon  too  is  addressed  to  the  new  converts,  and  to 
a  Church  which  had  recently  received  accessions.     It  is  first 
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written  in  very  full  outline,  and  then  begun  to  be  carefully 
rewritten  in  an  expanded  form  in  one  of  his  little  sermon- 
books. 

As  it  was  his  very  last  composition,  and  as  he  did  not 
live  to  preach  it,  I  venture  upon  a  few  extracts.  The  text 
is  :  *Who  gave  Himself  for  us,  that  He  might  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works  '  (Titus  ii.  14). 

*  The  Church,  as  Christ  founded  it,  was  a  society  into  which 
members  were  admitted  one  by  one  on  personal  conviction 
and  decision ;  the  qualification  for  membership  being  the 
possession  of  desires  and  intentions  which  could  only  be 
gained  by  the  private  discipline  of  the  heart  and  the  secret 
teaching  of  God.  The  religion  of  Christ  was  the  most  in- 
tensely personal  thing  in  the  world.  Yet,  for  all  this,  Jesus 
represented  it,  not  as  a  scheme  for  individual  salvation,  but  as 
a  **  kingdom  " — a  vast  organization,  in  which  each  member  has 
a  part  to  play  towards  the  accomplishment  of  one  great 
object. 

*  The  chief  of  the  apostles,  in  this  almost  his  latest  deliver- 
ance, is  true  to  the  primitive  conception  of  the  purpose  Christ 
had  in  view  in  gathering  together  a  Church  of  the  redeemed. 
The  personal  and  the  corporate  aspects  of  discipleship  are 
exhibited  together.  Christ,  in  His  atonement,  had  regard, 
first,  to  us  :  He  ^'gave  Himself /or  us^  He  had  regard  also 
''unto  Himself" — a  design  distinct  from  and  larger  than  our 
personal  deliverance  :  to  win  "  unto  Himself  a  people,"  "  a 
Peculiar  people "  :  a  people  specially  His  own,  and  above 
all  others  dear  to  Him — dear  for  what  He  has  done  for 
them,  and  for  the  result  of  His  gracious  training  of  them. 
Christ  loves  the  sinner  with  yearning  pity;  He  loves  the 
-benitent  with  yearning  tenderness;  He  loves  the  believer  with 
restful  complacency.  Yet  there  is  no  opposition  between 
"  for  us "  and  "  unto  Himself."  Both  merge  in  one  great 
design.  He  forms  a  purified  people,  to  be  employed  by 
Him  in  doing  good  :  "zealous,"  with  a  zeal  that  He  inspires, 
sustains,  and  directs ;  ready  and  eager  for  all  works  of  righte- 
ousness and  love. 

*  Such    is   the  grand  ideal    of  the  Christian  Church.     The 
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Lord  from  heaven  looks  down  with  delight  upon  a  people 
redeemed  by  His  death  from  all  iniquity ;  each  one  holy  and 
active ;  millions  on  millions  of  souls,  banded  into  one  mighty 
whole,  carrying  out  in  every  place,  and  through  the  ages, 
the  vast  design  of  the  world's  restoration. 

*  There  are  many  things  in  this  picture  not  yet  realized, 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  contradicting  the  theory  of  Christian 
life  which,  more  or  less  clearly  conceived,  directs  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  many  religious  persons.  There  is,  for  instance, 
a  widespread  habit  of  making  religion  a  secret  and  solitary 
thing,  to  the  neglect  of  those  aspects  of  Christianity  which 
regard  "  fellowship  " — mutual  and  united  action.  This  habit 
is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  a  complete  Christianity,  though  it  is 
nursed  by,  and  often  arises  from,  a  consideration  of  certain 
essential  parts  of  Scripture  doctrine  and  spiritual  experience. 
Christ's  Church  is  "«  people,^^  not  an  immense  number  of 
individuals,  each  absorbed  in  securing  for  himself,  and  in 
process  of  training  for,  a  life  of  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come.  It  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  :  God's  organized 
labourers;  His  army.  This  is  why  we  are  bound  to  urge 
every  one  who  has  "  received  the  atonement  "  to  join  himself 
to  the  Church.  So  long  as  he  aims  simply  at  his  own 
development,  he  has  not  entered  fully  into  the  purpose  of  his 
Redeemer.  He  declines  to  do  what  Jesus  wishes  and  com- 
mands. So  long  as  he  hesitates  to  do  this,  he  cannot  but 
inflict  great  loss  on  himself  and  others,  as  well  as  hindrance 
on  the  great  Employer  in  carrying  on  His  work. 

*The  Church,  then,  is  a  world-wide  society /or  the  reforma- 
tion of  manners  ;  for  the  amelioration  of  the  world  :  not  only 
for  belief  and  organization,  but  for  both  in  order  to  ^*good 
works":  works  ''good"  in  a  double  sense:  works  right  in 
themselves,  and  works  which  do  good  to  others.  This  last 
class  is  very  wide  and  multiform  :  Church-work,  maintaining 
the  Church-organization  for  good  works ;  evangelization, 
teaching,  philanthropy,  alms-deeds,  study  and  good  literary 
work,  e.g.y  Carey  and  Colston  ;  real  refinement,  sound  political 
economy  ;  '^finally  "  (at  length,  to  Aoittov,  denique)  "  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,"  etc. 

*  There  is  no  limit  to  the  purity  of  one  in  whom  Christ's 
purpose  is  answered  :  "  from  all  iniquity  "  outward  and  inward, 
great  and  small. 
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*  Negative  holiness  is  not  enough.  He  is  a  poor  Christian 
who  only  keeps  himself  "  unspotted  from  the  world."  "  Pure 
religion  and  undefiled  is  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows," 
etc. 

'  Methodists,  of  the  present  day,  somewhat  deficient  in  works 
of  charily.  There  is  a  strong  touch  of  selfishness  in  our 
religion.  To  save  our  own  souls  and  to  get  others  to  save 
theirs  is  about  all  many  of  us  care  for. 

*■  "Zealous  ":  prompt,  eager  ;  ingenious  in  finding  out  work, 
industrious,  "always  abounding"  in  the  doing  it;  not  soon 
daunted. 

* "  Zealous,"  not  simply  with  individual  zeal,  but  "  a  people 
zealous."  Our  zeal  must  be  organized  and  well  disciplined, 
not  religious  knight-errantry,  which  is,  most  of  it,  fancy,  and 
much  of  it  waste.  Contrast  the  knight  of  romance  with  the 
advance  at  Albuera.  "  Then  was  seen  with  what  strength  and 
majesty  the  British  soldier  fights.  No  sudden  burst  of  undis- 
ciplined valour  weakened  the  stability  of  their  order.  Their 
measured  tread  shook  the  ground  as,  foot  by  foot,  the  foe  was 
driven  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the  attack."* 

*  Thoroughly  trained  soldiery  is  better  than  the  most  enthu- 
siastic impetuosity — educated  bayonets  against  Gambetta's 
levies. 

*■  But  it  is  possible  to  press  the  military  metaphor  too  far. 
Let  us  beware  of  encouraging  a  habit  of  losing  personal 
responsibility  in  the  mass.  You  may  be  doing  good  service 
for  God  in  some  unusual  and  informal  way.  But  are  you  ? 
Young  Christians,  especially,  should  find  out  what  their  life- 
work  is ;  not  hastily.  At  starting,  "  Do  as  occasion  serves  thee, 
for  God  is  with  thee" ;  but  when  Providence  has  made  it  clear 
what  you  are  specially  called  to,  " do  it  with  thy  might"  and 
be  not  distracted  from  it.  Envy  not  laurels  won  on  another 
field,  nor  deny  to  others  the  name  of  fellow-soldier  because 
they  fight  not  on  yours.  The  sailor  who  fights  for  his  country's 
safety  must  not  despise  him  who  braves  the  ice  for  science. 

^  "  Zealous" — the  provocative  power  of  zeal.  We  won't  mind 
if  people  do  call  us  excited  and  enthusiastic,  if  only  our  excite- 
ment stir  them  to  rival  us  in  their  own  style  of  work.  The 
world  won't  be  stirred  till  the  Church  is  all  astir — zealous  ;  the 
i 

*  Napier. 
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Church  won't  be  stirred  but  by  the  zeal  of  individuals.  Let 
each  one,  while  avoiding  isolation,  insubordination,  and  sec- 
tarianism,  seek  eagerly  and  steadily  the  twofold  characteristic 
of  a  Christian  :  purity  of  heart  and  deed,  and  the  zeal  that 
abounds  in  every  good  word  and  work.  The  two  cannot  be 
cultivated  apart :  they  react  on  each  other  essentially. 

* "  Follow  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord."  Holiness  is  something  that  all  attain  who  enter  heaven. 
Yet  we  cannot  condemn  to  exclusion  from  heaven  all  who  are 
not  known  to  have  attained  the  experience  which  some  describe 
as  that  which  only  can  be  called  Christian  sanctification. 

*Does  Christ's  purpose  fail  for  those  who  die  young  or 
suddenly?' 

This  was  the  last  sentence  of  Alfred's  sermon-writing. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  visited  six  families,  and 
in  the  evening  walked  to  St.  Merryn  to  fulfil  his  appointment, 
and  then  he  walked  back  to  Padstow. 

The  following  letter  from  his  colleague  Mr.  Potts  most 
fittingly  comes  in  here,  as  it  contains  details  with  regard  to 
Alfred's  last  days  on  earth  : 

*  I  did  not  know  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Alfred  Gregory  long, 
but  I  got  to  know  him  intimately.  Labouring  together  in  the 
same  Circuit,  we  were  thrown  into  each  other's  company  very 
much,  both  in  public  and  private.  Although  our  places  of 
residence  were  fourteen  miles  apart,  we  repeatedly  spent 
several  days  together  at  New  Quay  and  elsewhere.  It  was  on 
these  occasions  that  I  saw  his  inner  life,  and  learnt  to  know 
and  love  him  so  well.  We  were  about  the  same  age,  our 
ministry  dated  from  the  same  year,  and  consequently  our 
probationer's  examination-work  was  the  same,  so  we  some- 
times read  and  compared  notes  together.  Moreover,  whilst 
diff"ering  so  much  in  temperament  and  in  natural  gifts  and 
acquirements,  we  had  strong  mutual  sympathies,  although  in 
that  which  was  common  to  both  he  was  far  ahead  of  his 
colleague.  His  spirit  was  that  of  the  true  Methodist  preacher 
of  the  very  noblest  type.  He  sought  to  be  good  that  he  might 
do  good,  and  truly  did  he  manifest  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
which  breathes  throughout  the  biographies  of  the  early  Metho- 
dist preachers.     Once  we  were  talking  of  the  varied  possible 
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paths  opening  out  before  him.  He  ran  on  in  an  enthusiastic 
strain  for  some  time,  expressing  his  great  love  of  theological 
studies  and  his  intense  admiration  of  Mr.,  now  Dr.  Pope,  as  in 
his  opinion  the  greatest  living  theologian.  I  remember  asking 
him  which  he  would  prefer  to  be,  a  great  theologian  or  a  great 
soul-winner.  He  replied  :  "  At  one  time  I  should  have  said, 
without  hesitancy,  a  theologian ;  but  I  would  not  now.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  I  had  rather  be  than  a  useful, 
soul-saving  Methodist  preacher."  As  a  preacher  he  was  not 
distinctively  revivalistic  in  style,  though  it  was  manifest  that 
his  heart's  best  energies  were  thrown  into  his  sermons ;  nor 
was  his  ordinary  style  popular  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term. 

'  He  was,  I  think,  the  humblest  man  I  ever  met.  He  never 
seemed  to  be  troubled  about  himself.  His  spirit  was  frank 
and  simple  as  that  of  a  child.  He  appeared  to  be  quite  uncon- 
scious of  his  acquisitions  and  high  culture,  and  was  certainly 
unmindful  of  position,  in  the  worldly  sense.  He  seldom 
talked  of  himself  except  when  by  some  question  induced  to  do 
so.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  which  1  vividly  remember,  we 
were  journeying  together  to  one  of  the  villages  to  conduct  a 
missionary  meeting.  For  a  long  time  we  talked  of  the  Revival 
which  had  so  graciously  stirred  the  people  of  Padstow. 
This  easily  merged  into  questions  of  personal  experience. 
We  opened  our  hearts  in  mutual  confidences.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revival  he  was  wondrously  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.  As  nearly  as  I  remember  he  said,  ^'  On  the 
Saturday  evening  previous  to  our  Revival-services,  I  was 
strangely  moved.  Mr.  Lawton  and  I  were  leading  our  prayer- 
meeting.  After  an  address  on  Consecration,  he  invited 
believers  formally  to  dedicate  themselves  afresh  to  God,  and 
come  to  the  communion-rail,  kneeling  there  for  that  purpose. 
I  responded  to  his  request  at  once,  and  knelt  at  the  rail.  The 
Spirit  of  God  appeared  to  fall  upon  me  immediately.  I  was 
there  and  then  raised  to  a  higher  plane  of  religious  experience, 
and  made  distinctly  conscious  of  a  power  which  in  degree  was 
altogether  new ;  I  do  not  say  that  the  experience  upon  which 
I  then  entered  could  be  correctly  called  Entire  Sanctification, 
but  I  have  described  to  you  what  actually  occurred." 

'  He  appeared  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  abiding  character 
of  the  blessing  which  he  then  realized.     But  we  were  far  from 
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suspecting,  either  of  us,  that  the  remaining  opportunities  for 
its  manifestation  on  earth  were  so  few.  We  returned  to- 
gether that  evening,  and  the  next  day  we  separated,  to  see 
each  other  no  more  in  this  world.  Only  two  or  three  weeks 
passed,  and  he  had  gone  to  his  reward. 

*  In  the  revival  at  Padstow  which  occurred  so  shortly  before 
his  death,  he  was  especially  active.  Characteristically,  he 
selected  as  his  personal  share  of  the  special  preparatory-work 
that  which  was  most  distasteful  to  flesh  and  blood.  He  visited 
all  the  public-houses  in  the  town,  leaving  tracts  and  handbills, 
and  giving  invitations  to  the  services.  His  people  evidently 
loved  him,  and  no  wonder. 

'  Of  his  loyalty  to  Christ  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  too 
highly.  His  sense  of  duty  was  all-controlling.  He  knew 
nothing  of  vacillation  when  duty  was  clear.  Yet  he  was  the 
last  man  whom  any  acquaintance  of  his  would  charge  with 
stubbornness.  Surely  no  man  was  freer  from  self-will  than 
he  ;  but  his  Lord's  will  was  done  promptly  and  minutely.  He 
never  appeared  to  be  even  tempted  to  indolence,  cowardice,  or 
procrastination.  His  was  the  spirit  of  the  well-trained  and 
obedient  child  :  he  sought  to  know  his  Father's  will,  and  then, 
in  the  love  of  it,  straightway  proceeded  to  its  execution,  with 
such  ease,  quietude,  and  naturalness  of  manner  that  nobody 
suspected  that  possibly  there  was  need  of  effort  or  self-con- 
quest or  any  elevation  of  spirit.  There  was  no  ostentation 
about  him.  He  would  do  his  duty  in  small  things  as  in 
greater. 

*  But  oh  I  there  is  a  sadder  side  to  this  feature  of  his  character 
a  sadness,  however,  which  does  not  tend  to  dismay  and  para- 
lyse us,  but  rather  inspires  earnestness,  emulation,  and  courage. 
For  does  not  loyalty  to  Christ  in  suffering  and  duty  sometimes 
lead  to  glorious  death  ?  And  there  are  not  wanting  those  who 
say  he  was  a  martyr  to  his  sense  of  duty.  It  was  a  very 
rainy  evening;  he  was  appointed  to  preach  in  one  of  the 
villages.  It  mattered  not  that  the  night  was  dark  and  tem- 
pestuous ;  that  as  he  sought  shelter  under  a  tree  the  soil  gave 
way,  and  he  slipped  into  a  ditch  full  of  water ;  that  the  rain 
soaked  his  clothing.  It  mattered  not  that  there  were  only 
three  persons  at  the  place  of  worship.  Had  not  a  greater  than 
he  preached  a  successful  sermon  to  a  solitary  person,  and  she 
a  profligate  Samaritan  ?     He  did  his  duty  and  died ;  and  he 
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would  not  consider  that  there  was  anything  worthy  of  note  in 
that. 

*  The  Master  had  nobler  work  for  him  elsewhere  than  the 
Methodist  Conference  could  find  for  him.  We  know  not  much 
about  that  work,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  realize  that  his  unfinished 
work  below  is  less  important.  But  he  has  not  left  his  work 
undone ;  he  has  not  gone  too  soon.  *'  We  know,  by  faith  we 
know "  that  in  the  Master's  presence  he  has  said  :  ^*  I  have 
finished  tlie  work  Thou  didst  give  me  to  do."  ' 

The  following  letter  and  another  of  the  same  date  to  his 
younger  sister  were  the  last  we  ever  received  from  him  ; 

*  Padstow,  December  6th,  1876. 

*  My  very  dear  Mamma, — You  need  not  be  at  all  appre- 
hensive about  me.  I  am  not  at  all  the  worse  for  my  wetting 
on  Sunday,  and  am  generally  in  better  health  than  a  little 
time  back.  I  am  taking  all  reasonable  care.  The  people  tell 
me  I  look  better  than  I  did.  I  have  not  been  weighed,  and  see 
no  facilities  for  it. 

*The  new  magazines  are  an  improvement.  Mr.  Smetham's 
AmoSy  the  Prophet  Herdsman,  is  the  best  thing  he  has  done  of 
the  kind,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.*  How  about  the  Home 
Mission  intelligence  ? 

*■  I  hope  to  send  Papa  a  paper  on  Locke  in  a  week  or  two.' 

So  little  did  he  think  that  his  life  was  near  its  close,  so  con- 
scious was  he  of  a  great  reserve  of  vitality,  that  he  had  said  to 
some  friends  a  few  evenings  before  :  ^  I  mean  to  give  myself  a 
grand  treat  one  of  these  fine  moonlight  nights  :  to  take  a  good 
long  stretch  along  the  coast,  all  by  myself,  and  give  myself  up 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  scene.' 

His  diary  shows  that  the  rest  of  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
was  spent  in  reading  theology  and  in  pastoral  visitation,  and 
the  afternoon  on  Locke  and  sermonizing.  In  the  evening  he 
preached  at  Tregonna,  met  a  Class  after  the  service,  made  a 
pastoral  call  after  that,  and  walking  home,  made  the  last  entry 
in  his  diary  :  '  Locke  over  supper.' 

*  Rosetti,  in  his  Life  of  the  Poet-painter  Blake,  pays  a  high  tribute  to 
the  genius  of  James  Smetham. 
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He  was  in  high  anticipation  of  a  convention  of  Christian 
workers  to  be  held  at  Camborne  in  a  fortnight's  time,  from 
which  he  looked  for  fine  results. 

Decemberthe  7th  he  devoted  mainly  to  pastoral  visitation.  He 
was  ascertained  to  have  made  twenty-eight  pastoral  calls.  Several 
of  these  were  in  the  '  abominable  courts '  which  he  had  men- 
tioned in  a  recent  letter  ;  where  contagion  was  at  that  time  rife. 
His  solicitude  for  the  new  converts  made  him  as  regardless  of 
toil  and  exposure  as  is  a  tender  faithful  shepherd  m  the  'lamb- 
ing time.'  He  conducted  the  prayer-meeting  at  half-past 
twelve,  and  another  at  7  p.m.,  and  met  a  Class  after  that. 
This  was  his  last  ministerial  act.  He  sipped  his  cocoa  with  the 
good  Methodists  in  whose  house  he  lodged.  He  was  in  capital 
spirits,  rejoicing  in  the  earnestness  of  the  new  converts  and 
the  lively  state  of  the  Society,  'joying  and  beholding'  their 
'  order  and  the  steadfastness  of '  their  faith  in  Christ.  He 
chatted  cheerily  for  some  time,  and  conducted  family  worship.. 
He  had  no  suspicion  that  the  hand  of  death  was  on  him.  As 
he  bade  his  host  and  hostess  good-night,  they  remarked  that 
he  was  suddenly  affected  with  a  very  peculiar  hoarseness,  but 
attributed  it  to  cold  and  the  exertions  of  the  day.  The  next 
morning  he  could  neither  speak  nor  swallow  without  very 
painful  effort. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
LAST  ILLNESS  AND  DEATh\ 

WE  have  seen  that  up  to  the  night  of  December  the 
7th,  1876,  Alfred  was  in  a  state  of  high  activity, 
full  of  plans  for  future  serviceable  work,  and  with  an 
intense  interest  in  life.  His  last  unfinished  composition 
proves  that  his  bow  abode  in  strength.  His  literary  ardour 
was  unabated.  He  was  very  far  from  being  estranged  from 
merely  secular  literature.  His  diary  shows  that  in  his  latest 
months  he  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  Froissart,  and 
he  read  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  Autobiography,  and 
Life  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  which  he  had  been  attracted  by  that 
writer's  philosophico-deistical  works,  which  he  had  closely 
studied.  He  also  read  Thackeray's  Lovel  the  Widower,  and 
re-read  Adam  Bede,  Freeman's  Historical  Essays,  Humboldt's 
Cosmos,  and  an  unnamed  work  by  Erasmus.  Such  entries  occur 
as  '  Read  Gray  '  or  *  Read  Chaucer.'  Besides  the  biographies 
and  other  books  of  edification  already  mentioned,  he  read 
Coley's  Life  of  Collins,  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life  of  Edward  Irving, 
Romaine's  Life  of  Faith,  Bread  upon  the  Waters,  and  in 
addition  to  the  theological  works  already  named,  Howe's 
invaluable  treatise  on  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
Pope's  beautiful  Prayers  of  St.  Paul,  of  which  last  he  wrote 
a  very  careful  review  in  the  City  Road  Magazine  for 
September,  1876. 

How  steadily  he  studied  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  shown  by 
his  diary  and  by  a  series  of  note-books  still  treasured  by  us. 
He  also  kept  in  view  his  Church  History,  as  appears  from 
the  recurrent  entry    *  Making   historical  notes'    or    'Making 
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Church  History  notes.'  Some  of  these,  too,  remain.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  reading  as  he  walked  to  his  country 
appointments. 

A  new  interest  in  life  had  just  arisen  :  that  of  a  true, 
intense,  and  thoroughly  returned  love.  He  could  say :  '  I 
have  tasted  all  life's  happiness  :  living  and  loving.^ 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  took  no  recreation.  Besides 
his  genial  dinners,  teas,  and  suppers  with  members  of  his 
flock,  he  notes  walks  *  round  the  Points,*  '  to  the  Point/  or 
*  out  into  the  fields '  with  the  less  preoccupied  members  of 
the  Society  or  the  congregation,  or  we  find  such  a  record  as 
this  :  '  Three  to  seven,  cruising  with  Captain  Alport.'  He 
often  did  his  reading  and  his  sermon-making  out  of  doors. 
'  Walked  round  the  Points,'  or  '  on  the  cliffs,'  or  '  in  the 
fields,'  *  sermonizing,' or  'thinking,'  or  *  on  the  cliffs  reading 
Hebrew '  or  *  Greek  Testament,'  are  not  unfrequent  entries. 
He  was  far  from  indiff'erent  to  matters  of  general  interest 
in  the  town,  as  is  shown  by  records  in  his  diary. 

But  whilst  thus  '  busy  hither  and  thither,'  he  most  assidu- 
ously cultivated  the  spiritual  life.  Besides  his  daily  secret 
devotions,  he  had  special  seasons  of  protracted  private  prayer. 

At  first  his  disease  did  not  assume  an  alarming  aspect,  and 
its  precise  character  was  not  recognised.  He,  however,  con- 
sented that  we  should  be  apprised  of  his  illness,  '  but  only  on 
condition  that  you  don't  frighten  Mamma.  Tell  her  I  holloaed 
before  I  was  out  of  the  wood  when  I  told  her  I  was  none 
the  worse  for  my  wetting.' 

He  himself  wrote  to  his  betrothed  in  pencil : 

*  You  must  not  be  anxious  about  me.  There  is  no  danger, 
except  of  choking  when  they  give  me  beef-tea,  and  of  losing 
my  temper  when  1  can't  make  them  understand  what  I  mean. 
They  made  it  (the  beef-tea)  twenty  times  too  strong.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  whole  ox  compressed  into  that  half-teacupful.' 

Thus  his  playful  humour  would  assert  itself.     By  a  brave 
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alchemy  he  extracted  matter  of  amusement  for  the  relief  of 
others  from  his  own  gravest  and  most  painful  symptoms. 
And  again  : 

*  You  need  not  be  anxious  about  me,  for  I  am  getting  on 
pretty  well.  It's  certainly  very  unpleasant  not  to  be  able  to 
talk,  either  in  public  or  private.  But  that  much-abused  power 
will  return,  please  God,  by-and-by. 

'  Of  course  you  get  helped  over  your  Class,  and  over  praying 
in  the  vestry. 

'  Now  don't  worry  about  me,  but  leave  me  where  you  have 
put  me.  The  thing  I've  been  most  afraid  of  was  that  you  were 
distressing  yourself.' 

It  was  not  until  the  fifth  day  that  alarming  symptoms  were 
developed,  and  the  disease  was  pronounced  to  be  diphtheria, 
which  was  at  that  time  very  prevalent  in  Padstow  and  the 
neighbourhood.  A  telegram  was  sent  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Fiddian,  of  Cardiff,  and,  to  avoid  delay,  to  a  very  expe- 
rienced practitioner  at  Truro,  and  to  a  surgeon  at  Wadebridge, 
who  at  once  rode  over  for  consultation  with  Alfred's  doctor. 

On  the  evening  of  December  the  12th,  I  had  been  engaged 
in  a  most  solemn  and  affecting  service  in  City-Road  Chapel, 
London.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  a  messenger  from  Dr. 
Punshon  called  on  me,  stating  that  sudden  illness  disabled  him 
from  taking  the  service  for  which  he  was  announced  that 
evening — the  funeral  sermon  of  my  late  friend  and  colleague 
Dr.  Waddy — and  requesting  that  I  would  share  the  service 
with  Dr.  Stephenson.  Little  did  I  anticipate  the  experience 
for  which  that  service  was  preparing  me. 

On  reaching  my  home  at  Stoke  Newington,  I  found  a  tele- 
gram from  Padstow,  announcing  that  Alfred's  disease  had 
assumed  a  more  threatening  aspect.  The  next  was  a  day  of 
protracted  anxiety  and  torturing  suspense.  I  left  home  at 
eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  to  take  the  first  express  train 
from  Paddington  to  Cornwall.  On  reaching  Pl3^mouth,  I 
found  that  the  Cornish  train  had  been  discontinued  for  the  winter 
months,   so  I  was  obliged  to  wait  some  three  hours  for  the 
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next  train  from  London.  On  reaching  Bodmin  Road,  I  took 
the  omnibus,  and  at  Washaway  was  met  by  a  gentleman  from 
Padstow,  "who  had  brought  a  conveyance  to  meet  me,  but  the 
horse  had  broken  down.  There  I  had  to  wait  for  nearly 
another  hour  till  the  animal  had  partially  recovered.  We  left 
Washaway  at  half-past  nine,  and  at  an  almost  funereal  pace 
crossed  the  intervening  hills  on  the  wild  December  night,  and 
entered  Padstow  just  as  the  church  clock  tolled  the  midnight 
hour. 

When  I  reached  my  son's  bedside  I  found  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  articulate  a  syllable  plainly  or  swallow  a  crumb 
for  five  days.  I  was,  however,  surprised  and  relieved  to  find 
his  pulse  so  regular  and  full,  betraying  no  sign  of  excitement 
or  exhaustion.  His  immediate  enquiry,  written  with  a  pencil, 
was  most  characteristic  :  *  Is  Mamma  very  anxious  V 

The  next  morning  he  was  better :  was  able  to  sip  a  little 
milk,  at  rather  frequent  intervals,  and  could  articulate  audibly 
and  plainly.  When  I  went  into  his  room  his  ruling  passion 
showed  itself  in  his  at  once  presenting  me  with  a  plan  which 
he  had  devised  for  providing  for  his  next  Sunday's  work  in 
the  way  which  would  be  least  laborious  for  mysel£  He  also 
wrote  down  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  his  week-night 
appointments  in  the  country.  Still,  as  ever,  his  thought  was 
for  others,  and  for  the  work  of  the  Lord.  He  chose  as  the 
book  to  be  read  to  him  the  Life  of  Mary  Fletcher. 

All  went  on  hopefully  till  the  afternoon,  when  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  the  most  excruciating  pains  in  his  chest  and  side, 
and  his  pulse  rose  to  an  alarming  height.  As  the  doctor  pro- 
nounced his  state  critical,  I  asked  him  whether  he  could  say 
from  his  heart,  *  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  per- 
suaded that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
unto  Him  against  that  day.'  With  emphatic  firmness,  and  a 
look  of  absolute  confidence,  he  answered  :  '  Yes.' 

As  night  came  on,  his  unselfishness  again  spoke  out  in  a 
remonstrance  with  me  for  staying  by  his  bedside  :  *  Dear  Papa, 
do  go  to  bed ;  I  shall  do  very  well.' 
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The  pain  yielded  to  treatment,  and  he  still  could  take  a  little 
nourishment,  and  a  second  doctor  said  that  his  condition  was 
certainly  not  yet  hopeless.  But  about  half-past  eleven  he 
said,  *  Let  me  sleep  a  few  minutes,'  and  he  sank  into  a  deep 
sleep,  and  his  breathing  became  gradually  slower  and  more 
feeble,  till  a  few  minutes  after  midnight  he  breathed  his 
last,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1876.  Thus  God's  exhausted 
labourer  entered  into  eternal  rest. 

There  lay  his  breathless  form  as  if  in  Sabbath  sleep,  so 
Alfred-like !  his  smooth,  broad  brow,  his  marble  face,  to  which 
death  itself  could  scarcely  give  a  more  spiritual  whiteness,  a 
gentler  steadfastness,  or  a  more  absolute  repose.  I  gazed 
until  I  bad  taken  on  my  memory  and  heart  the  unfading  im- 
press of  that  last  restful  look,  and  then  I  went  into  his  study, 
and  knelt  at  the  desk  where  he  had  prepared  so  many  of  his 
faithful  sermons,  and  done  so  much  sound  and  serviceable 
work  for  the  Master,  and  written  so  many  letters  full  of 
buoyant,  cheery  life  and  love  and  hope,  and  I  said :  '  The 
Lord  gave ;  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord.'  I  said  it  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  felt :  Who  was 
I  that  I  should  have  been  blessed  with  such  a  son  as  he  ? 

And  I  could  not  but  feel  something  of  old  Siward's  consola- 
tion : 

*  Ross.  Your  son  .  .  .  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt  ; 

He  only  lived  but  till  he  was  a  man  : 

The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirmed, 

In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought, 

But,  like  a  man,  he  died. 

Siward.  Then  he  is  dead? 

Ross.  Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field  :  your  cause  of  sorrow 

Must  not  be  measured  by  his  worth,  for  then  it  hath  no  end. 

Siward.     Had  he  his  hurts  before  ? 

Ross.  Ay,  on  i\iQ  front. 

Siward.  Why,  then  God's  soldier  be  he  ! ' 

Macbeth,  Act  VII.,  Scene  viii. 

^  It  was  touching  to  note  how  the  news,  first  of  his  danger, 
then   of  his  death,   seemed    to  affect   the   town.     When   his 
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extreme  peril  became  known  amongst  the  Society  and  the 
congregati-on,  they  gathered  in  the  chapel  for  prayer,  and 
agonizing  supplication  was  made  on  his  behalf.  When  it  was 
known  that  he  was  gone,  a  gloom  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  little 
town.  A  lady  meeting  in  the  street  a  lad  of  about  fourteen 
years,  who  had  been  converted  under  Alfred's  ministry,  said 
to  him  :  '  Is  not  this  sad  ! '  *■  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  answered,  *■  it 
is  sad  indeed  ;  and  it's  more  sadder  that  they  are  going  to 
take  him  away  from  us.'  At  first,  we  thought  of  leaving  the 
young  shepherd  to  sleep  amongst  his  loved  and  loving  flock,  in 
the  feeding  and  tending  of  which  he  had  lost  his  life.  But  we 
felt  that  we  could  not  forego  the  sad  solace  of  having  the  dear 
dust  as  near  to  us  as  possible ;  so  we  resolved  to  lay  it  in 
Abney  Park  cemetery.  Stoke  Newington,  the  resting-place  of  so 
many  good  and  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord.  Alfred  had 
often  paced  its  pathways  in  meditative  mood ;  it  had  a  strong 
attraction  for  him,  as  having  been  for  thirty  years  the  residence 
of  the  great  reasoner,  metaphysician,  and  hymnist,  God's  own 
laureate  for  the  little  ones,  Isaac  Watts.  We  had  often 
perused  together  and  commented  on  the  epitaphs  of  the  many 
distinguished  Nonconformist  ministers  who  there  await 
the  resurrection.  We  had  conversed  on  the  distinctive 
excellencies  of  such  honoured  men  as  Lynch,  Leifchild,  Pye 
Smith,  Andrew  Reed,  Binney,  Harris,  Ellis  of  Polynesia,  Boaz 
of  India,  Morrison,  Archer,  and  William  Lockwood  Thornton. 
So  I  returned  home  companioned  by  *■  my  dead.' 
A  service  was  held  at  the  chapel  in  Padstow  in  the  morning 
on  which  his  remains  were  taken  away.  One  who  was  present 
writes  :  *  I  shall  never  forget  that  service.  Loud  sobs  were 
heard  from  all  parts  of  the  building.  Those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  take  part  in  the  service  fulfilled  their  task  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.     We  tried  to  sing  the  well-known  hymn  : 

*'  Hark,  a  voice  divides  the  sky  : 

Happy  are  the  faithful  dead  !  "  etc., 

but  it  was  too   much  for  us.     Among  those  assembled  when 

the  corpse  was  removed,  there  were  as  many  members  of 
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other  denominations  as  Wesleyans,  Deep  regret  was  upon 
every  face.' 

A  long  procession  followed  the  hearse  for  some  distance  out 
of  the  town. 

He  was  buried  on  December  the  i6th,  after  an  impressive 
service  in  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  chapel,  Stoke  Newington, 
where  he  had  so  often  worshipped,  and  sometimes  preached, 
and  to  the  Society  of  which  he  had  always  attached  himself 
during  the  weeks  he  spent  at  home,  greatly  endearing  himself 
to  many,  especially  to  the  patriarch  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Griffin. 
The  old  gentleman,  who  was  remarkable  for  strictness  and 
precision,  always  spoke  of  him  with  tenderness  and  pride,  as 
if  he  were  his  own  son,  and  often  said  :  '  I  shall  be  very 
anxious  till  he  has  passed  his  twenty-seventh  birthday ;  if  he 
reach  that,  I  think  he  will  live  for  many  years.' 

The  service,  both  at  the  chapel  and  the  grave,  was  conducted 
by  our  dear  friend  and  neighbour  the  Rev.  John  McKenny. 

Alfred  sleeps  beside  another  earnest  and  scholarly  expository 
preacher,  who  also  was  cut  down  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
his  course  :  Howard  Johnson,  one  of  the  best  of  the  exegetical 
school  of  Plymouth  Brethren. 

No  honour  to  his  memory  was  wanting.  On  the  next 
morning  to  that  on  which  he  died  a  paragraph  appeared  in  the 
leading  journal  of  the  west  of  England,  the  Western  Morning 
News,  published  at  Plymouth,  announcing  the  fact,  and 
stating  the  particulars  of  his  decease,  and  concluding  thus  : 
'  Mr.  Gregory  was  greatly  esteemed  and  very  popular,  and 
as  a  scholar  and  preacher  promised  to  occupy  a  high  position.' 
The  three  Wesleyan-Methodist  newspapers  contained  similar 
testimonies  to  his  worth  and  promise,  and  the  announcement 
of  his  death  was  received  as  tidings  of  a  Connexional  bereave- 
ment. The  affectionate  reverence  of  his  flock  and  fellow- 
townsmen  found  expression  in  the  erection  of  a  graceful  marble 
tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  Padstow. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  mural  tablet : 

In  globing  (^cmorg  x>f 
THE   REVEREND  BENJAMIN  ALFRED  GREGORY,  M.A,, 

OF    BRASENOSE    COLLEGE,    OXFORD, 

WHO    FELL    ASLEEP    AT    PADSTOW    DEC.     I4TH,     1 876, 

IN    THE    27TH    YEAR    OF    HIS    AGE, 

AND      THE      3RD      OF      HIS      MINISTRY. 

HIS   STRONG   AND    RICHLY   CULTIVATED   INTELLECT, 

UNITED    WITH    RARE 

SIMPLICITY,     HUMILITY,     AND     EARNESTNESS, 

WAS    ENTIRELY   CONSECRATED   TO    CHRIST, 

HIS    FAITHFUL    AND     INSTRUCTIVE    PREACHING 

AND     HIS 

AFFECTIONATE   AND    UNTM^ING    PASTORAL   LABOURS 

WERE    MUCH    OWNED    OF    GOD, 

AND    GREATLY    ENDEARED    HIM    TO    HIS    FLOCK, 

BY    WHOM    THIS    TABLET    WAS    ERECTED. 

Whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  My  sake  afid  the  GosJ>eVs,  the  same  shall  save  it. 

St.  Mark  viii,  35. 

Up  to  this  time,  his  parents,  through  a  married  life  of  more 
than  two-and-thirty  years,  had  enjoyed  a  very  exceptional 
immunity  from  domestic  sorrow.  For  a  period  almost  equal 
to  that  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  a  generation,  death  had 
not  been  permitted  to  enter  our  often-changing  home.  We 
had  not  known  'the  loss  of  children.'  God  has  given  us  in  our 
three  sons  and  three  daughters  that  joy  than  which  there  is 
*  no  greater':  the  seeing  all  our  'children  walking  in  the  truth.' 
They  had  all,  with  no  constraint  but  that  of  conviction  and 
affection,  attached  themselves  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers  in 
its  innermost  fellowship.  I  had,  in  every  trouble,  been  re- 
minded of  the  passage  in  Ezekiel :  '  Both  sons  and  daughters 
shall  comfort  you,  when  ye  see  their  ways  and  their  doings.' 
I  confess  too  that  I  had  often  felt : 

'I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds.' 
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And  now  that  which  above  all  else  we  feared  had  come  upon 
us.  The  *  hope  of  the  flock  '  was  the  first  to  be  called  away. 
Never  till  that  day  did  I  feel  the  pathos  of  the  record  which 
closes  the  long  list  of  names  that  represent  '  the  generations  of 
Shem ' :  *And  Haran  died  before  his  father^  (Genesis  xi.  28). 
But  next  to  God's  faithful  tenderness  to  His  dying  people  is  His 
sustaining  sympathy  with  His  bereaved.  And  we  had  every 
conceivable  consolation.  The  first  gathered  of  the  family  was 
the  ripest,  and  he  was  quite  ready  for  his  unexpected  death. 

How  little  he  anticipated  a  fatal  termination  to  his  illness 
appears  from  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote  in  pen  and  ink, 
dated  Saturday,  December  9th,  a  letter  of  condolence  to  his 
Superintendent,  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  his  gig.  After 
expressing  his  sorrow  at  Mr.  Bray's  '  mishap '  and  his  hope 
that  he  ^  will  receive  no  further  damage  from  it/  adding : 
*  Poor  Milly  will  lose  her  character  now/  he  says  : 

*  Unfortunately  I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  too  am  entirely 
laid  aside.  The  mischief  did  not  show  till  Thursday,  when  I 
began  to  feel  feverish  and  uncomfortable  about  the  throat. 
Yesterday  it  was  much  worse,  so  I  sent  for  the  doctor,  who 
tells  me  I  must  not  think  of  going  out  for  a  few  days.  I  have 
arranged  for  to-morrow's  services,  as  I  could  not  possibly  take 
them.  I  cannot  speak  intelligiblj'-,  and  have  to  write  when  I 
want  anything.  There  is,  the  doctor  says,  no  cause  for 
alarm,  but  it  will  be  a  matter  of  a  week  or  so  before  I  am  well. 
With  love,  yours.' 

That  day  week  he  was  laid  in  his  last  resting-place. 

The  '  faithful  and  wise  steward,'  intent  as  he  was  on  the 
manifold  duties  of  his  stewardship,  had  not  lost  sight  of  the 
foremost  of  them  all — readiness  for  his  Master's  return  at 
the  shortest  notice.  It  was  evident  that  beneath  his  well- 
girded  working-dress,  he  wore  his  well-guarded  wedding-dress, 
and  was  prepared  to  drop  his  work  and  meet  his  Lord.  The 
oneness  of  his  object  in  life  constituted  of  itself  a  preparedness 
for  death.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  many  passages  in  his 
sermons,  of  which  we  give  two  instances.     The  first  is  from 
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one  of  his  later  discourses,  on  the  two  texts  :  *  The  God  in 
whose  hand  thy  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  hast 
thou  not  glorified  '  (Daniel  v.  23),  and  *  In  all  thy  ways  acknow- 
ledge Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  steps'  (Proverbs  iii.  6), 
which  contains  a  touching  allusion  to  premature  death  : 

'The  influence  of  an  object,  something  to  aim  at  in  one's 
life,  shows  itself  in  many  invaluable  ways.  It  gives  unity  to 
our  acts,  and  maintains  a  just  proportion  and  subordination 
amongst  our  varied  engagements,  for  we  determine  what  time 
and  labour  shall  be  given  to  each  by  its  worth  as  a  help  towards 
our  great  end.  An  earnest  man,  too,  needs  a  standard  by  which 
to  try  his  progress  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  by  which 
to  decide  in  time  of  crisis.  In  choosing  such  a  standard,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  adopt  one  that  is  in  harmony  with  the 
essential  conditions  of  our  existence.  And  here  it  is  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  God's  right  and  control  over  us  becomes 
evidently  necessary.  Whether  we  will  or  not,  our  life  is  very 
largely  determined  for  us.  If  we  should  for  a  while  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  are  living  at  our  own  disposal,  there  is  forced  on 
us  at  least  that  unheeded  yet  undeniable  fact :  "  No  man  dieth  to 
himself"  What  a  terrible  rebuke  is  death  to  a  selfish  life,  that 
has  had  no  thought  of  God  or  the  world  to  come  !  .  .  .  A 
worldly  life  stakes  all  upon  success  which  it  cannot  command. 
There  is  no  provision  for  failures,  yet  failure  is  the  lot  of  most, 
and  that  not  so  much  for  lack  of  ability  and  industry,  as  for 
lack  of  opportunity  and  time.  A  man  sets  himself  to  make 
money,  and  while  he  is  still  poor  and  struggling  he  dies.  What 
sort  of  a  life  is  that  ?  Another  vows  to  make  himself  a  great 
name  in  history,  and  falls  in  his  first  battle.  Yet  another 
begins  to  write  a  great  book,  and  dies  while  it  is  still  crude,  or 
sets  to  work  to  study  a  new  literature,  and  before  he  has  mas- 
tered the  alphabet  of  its  language,  he  is  gone  where  there  is  no 
reading  nor  writing  save  in  the  books  that  shall  be  opened  at 
the  Judgment.  What  shall  ^  we  say  to  such  cases  as  these? 
Every  one  has  known  them.     We  can  but  say  : 

*'  He  was  one  of  many  thousand  such  that  die  betimes, 
Whose  story  is  a  fragment  known  to  few.'" 

His  vivid  realization  of  death  and  immortality  is  also  seen 
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in  the  following  passage  from  his  sermon  preached  on  the  last 
Easter  Sunday  of  his  life,  from  *  That  I  may  know  .  .  .  the 
power  of  His  resurrection'  (Philippians  iii.  lo).  The  sermon 
was  evidently  written  whilst  he  was  on  his  Circuit  round,  not 
being  carefully  inscribed,  according  to  his  wont,  in  a  MS.  book, 
but  on  the  blank  side  of  some  supernumerary  circulars. 

*  Do  we  "  know  "  to  the  full  "  the  power  of  His  resurrection," 
as  an  assurance  of  the  life  to  come  ?  If  this  knowledge  had 
its  legitimate  effect  upon  us,  through  the  free  and  glad  con- 
sent of  our  will,  it  would  be  indeed  most  powerful.  It  would 
put  our  present  life  into  its  true  position  were  we  fully  to 
realize  its  relation  to  that  which  is  eternal.  It  would 
moderate  the  ardour  with  which  many  of  us  seek  after  the 
things  of  this  world  did  we  always  bear  in  mind  that  the 
real  and  permanent  life  is  beyond.  It  would  enable  us  to  be  to  a 
great  extent  indifferent  to  the  possession  of  wealth  and  ease  and 
reputation,  and  would  attach  value  to  all  we  have  here  just  in 
proportion  as  it  tends  to  prepare  us  for  the  world  to  come.  It 
was  the  power  of  Christ's  resurrection,  "the  power  of  an 
endless  life,"  that  taught  Paul  that  most  difficult  of  lessons 
"  how  to  be  abased  and  how  to  abound,"  making  him  equal  to 
any  future.  The  power  of  Christ's  resurrection,  fully  known, 
would  lift  us  above  all  the  trouble  and  care  of  this  life.  It 
would  preserve  us  from  all  frivolous  joy  and  frivolous  worry  by 
the  dignity  of  a  life  constantly  and  consciously  connected  with 
eternity.  The  dread  of  death  as  the  end  of  all  activity  and  joy, 
as  the  separation  of  all  our  dearest  companionships,  would  be 
gone.  Our  friends  would  be  chosen  among  those  who  are  living 
for  immortality,  and  we  should  know  with  calm  certainty  that 
whether  we  or  they  first  attain  the  prize,  the  separation  would 
not  be  for  long.' 

In  the  introduction  to  his  sermon  on  Isaiah  xxxviii.  i6, 
'  O  Lord,  by  these  things  men  live,  and  in  all  these  things 
is  the  life  of  my  spirit,*  there  occurs  a  passage  touchingly 
applicable  to  his  own  case ;  also  showing  how  he  took  care 
always  to  bring  out  what  he  terms  ^  the  thought  of  the  text ' : 

'  In  the  midst  of  Hezekiah's  busy  life,  occupied  with  large 
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designs  for  the  reformation  of  his  kingdom,  God  suddenly 
appears  to  cut  all  short.  Hezekiah  aptly  compares  this  to  the 
sudden  cutting  off  of  the  weaver's  thread.  Busily  it  dances 
up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  all  life  and  motion,  till  the  weaver's 
purpose  is  accomplished ;  and  then  one  touch,  and  all  is  ended. 
So  it  seems  with  human  life.  Man  is  all  eagerness,  engrossed 
with  his  business,  hastening  forth  and  back,  and  thinking  of 
nothing  less  than  that  he  has  finished  his  course.  But  the 
Lord's  purposes  are  accomplished,  and  in  a  moment  the  activity 
ceases.  It  seems  as  if  He  had  no  more  care  for  the  restless, 
hurrying  thing  thus  abruptly  stopped  than  the  weaver  for  the 
shuttle  when  he  cuts  the  thread.  Overwhelmed  with  dis- 
appointment, and  ready  almost  to  doubt  the  justice  or  the 
providence  of  God,  Hezekiah  turns  his  face  to  the  wall,  for  his 
grief  can  bear  no  intrusion  of  human  eye,  and  pours  out  his 
prayers,  his  complaints,  his  expostulations,  and  his  doubts  to 
Him  who  had  long  been  his  Counsellor  in  difficulty  and  his 
refuge  in  distress. 

'  But  soon  the  mind  of  the  pious  king  turns  to  other  reflec- 
tions. For  when,  perplexed  and  stunned  by  God's  mysterious 
dealings,  we  carry  our  thick-coming  thoughts,  our  darkness, 
our  pain,  our  swelling  unbelief  and  misery,  and  even  our 
rebellion,  to  Him  who  sent  the  trial,  He  listens  to  the  unutter- 
able groan,  and  breathes  on  the  spirit  comfort  and  calm.  So 
when  Hezekiah,  while  his  eyes  fail  with  looking  upward,  cries  : 
"  O  Lord,  I  am  oppressed  ;  undertake  for  me,"  the  grace  of 
humble  submission  is  given,  and  he  continues,  "  What  shall  I 
say  ?  He  hath  both  spoken  unto  me,  and  Himself  hath  done  it." 
Then,  by-and-by,  he  is  enabled  to  see  the  benefit,  and  there- 
fore the  purpose,  of  this  terrible  experience.  Looking  back 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  joy  of  recovery,  he  recognises 
that  without  this  affliction  his  spiritual  life  must  have  been 
kept  back  from  that  which  he  found  most  nourishing.  "O 
Lord,"  he  gratefully  cries,  "  by  these  things  men  live,  and  in 
all  these  things  is  the  life  of  my  spirit." 

'  The  thought  of  the  text,  then,  is  that  affliction,  and  indeed 
all  our  varied  experience  in  life,  is  the  food  and  exercise  that 
maintain  and  strengthen  our  spirit's  health. 

*  The  other  life,  which  was  to  Hezekiah  but  a  dim  and 
faintly  influential  hope,  is  an  assured  fact  to  us.  We  are  here 
for  training  and  preparation,  not  for  finality  :  our  real  life  is  to 
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come ;  and  knowing  this,  we  can  see  the  reason  of  many  a 
thing  that  before  was  dark  and  inexplicable.' 

All  this,  and  much  more,  reads  as  if  he  heard  the  Master's 
footfall. 

I'he  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Faull, 
of  Padstow,  supply  further  details  of  Alfred's  manner  of  life 
during  its  closing  months  : 

'  I  feel  my  utter  inability  to  do  justice  to  one  whose  life 
was  so  full  of  earnest  work,  and  whose  untiring  efforts  were 
crowned  with  such  success.  His  influence  still  rests  upon  us, 
enriching  our  lives.  He  has  l^ft  behind  him  a  track  of  glory, 
along  which  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  follow  him,  as  he  followed 
Christ,  whom  he  loved  to  preach,  and  whose  example  he 
strove  to  copy. 

*  He  called  at  my  house  on  the  day  following  that  of  his 
removal  to  this  place,  and  his  visits  to  me  were  very  frequent. 
On  one  of  these  I  asked  him  where  I  could  get  a  moder- 
nized edition  of  Chaucer.  He  told  me  that  was  not  at  all 
necessary ;  that  if  I  would  let  him,  he  would  teach  me  the 
grammar  of  Chaucer  in  twenty  minutes.  I  very  soon  entered 
upon  my  lesson.  I  shall  never  forget  the  ease  with  which 
he  explained  the  difficult  points.  In  twenty  minutes  I  could 
understand  and  follow  him  as  he  read  the  work,*  from  which  I 
had  been  hitherto  excluded.  His  conversation  was  always 
most  enjoyable,  but  often  in  the  midst  of  a  subject,  perhaps  at 
the  moment  of  the  greatest  interest,  he  would  suddenly  break 
off,  and  return  to  his  work.  Once  he  came  back  and  apologized 
for  leaving  me  so  abruptly,  saying  that  other  matters  required 
his  attention.     He  was  never  content  unless  he  was  at  work. 

*  I  knew  a  sick  boy  to  whom  his  visits  were  a  very  great 
blessing.  The  boy  had  received  very  little  schooling,  but  he 
told  me  that  Mr.  Gregory  explained  everything  and  made  it 
simple.  The  boy  loved  him  very  dearly,  and  perhaps  was  one 
of  the  first  to  welcome  him  to  the  Celestial  City. 

*  Mr.  Gregory  was  the  first  to  introduce  here  the  conversa- 
tional mode  of  conducting  a  Class-meeting.     I  was  a  member 

*  Mr.  Faull  is  totally  blind. 
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of  his  Class.  Frequently,  during  the  whole  of  the  meeting,  he 
would  walk  up  and  down  the  room  explaining  some  doctrine 
connected  with  Christian  experience,  to  the  delight  of  those 
who  listened,  or  carrying  on  an  animated  discussion  with 
those  of  us  who  did  not  happen  to  agree  with  what  he  stated. 
The  discussion  would  sometimes  continue  for  a  long  while,  as 
we  became  utterly  forgetful  of  the  flight  of  time.  But  he  would 
maintain  order  when  any  one,  in  his  eagerness,  interrupted 
another.  The  members  of  his  Class  still  say  that  they  never 
so  enjoyed  the  Class-meetings.  It  has  always  been  a  mystery 
to  us  how  he  could  have  obtained  such  a  variety  of  experience. 
He  seemed  to  understand  every  case,  and  always  had  a  word 
to  meet  every  emergency. 

*  He  was  very  anxious  to  establish  a  Bible-class  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  he  pressed  me  very  hard  to  take  charge  of  it. 
For  some  time  I  declined,  for  reasons  which  I  explained.  But 
still  he  pressed  me,  urging  that  the  work  had  to  be  done,  and 
that  those  who  could  do  it  must.  I  undertook  the  class,  and 
for  two  years  continued  it,  when  ill-health  compelled  me  to 
give  it  up.  The  class  was  made  instrumental  in  helping  many 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

*  He  was  also,  from  the  first,  very  anxious  that  I  should 
undertake  a  Society-class,  and  more  than  once  said  that  the 
time  would  come  when  I  should  be  compelled  to  do  so.  But 
I  thought  otherwise,  having  a  decided  objection  to  being  a 
Class-leader.  But  his  prediction  was  fulfilled.  One  of  the 
Classes  which  he  had  formed  became  vacant,  through  the 
Leader's  removal  from  Padstow,  and  rather  than  the  Class  should 
be  broken  up,  I  consented  to  take  it.  It  is  now,  perhaps,  the 
largest  Class  in  the  Society,  and  I  should  deeply  regret  should 
necessity  take  it  out  of  my  hands.  He  knew  the  qualifications 
of  people  better  than  they  themselves  knew  them ;  and  he 
always  found  a  way  out  of  any  difficulty. 

*  His  power  of  organization  was  very  remarkable.  This  was 
fully  demonstrated  in  what  proved  to  be  the  most  successful 
Mission  ever  held  in  this  place.  He  set  everybody  to  work, 
and,  as  the  result,  no  part  of  the  town  was  left  untouched. 
People  that  had  never  before  been  impressed  with  spiritual 
realities  suddenly  woke  up  to  their  condition.  Everywhere 
was  manifested  an  intense  desire  for  a  holier  and  truer  life. 
The  results  of  that  Mission  are  still  apparent.    Often  do  I  hear 
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it  said  that  those  were  the  happiest  days  the  Society  at  Padstow 
ever  saw. 

'  Another  instance  should  be  recorded  of  his  care  for  the 
sick.  A  man  who  was  dying  of  consumption,  but  was  sadly 
ignorant,  having  received  no  teaching  in  early  life,  intimated 
his  desire  to  hear  something  about  spiritual  things.  Mr.  Gregory 
accompanied  me  on  a  visit  to  him.  Finding  that  the  poor  man 
could  not  read  without  great  difficulty  in  a  New  Testament  of 
the  ordinary  size,  Mr.  Gregory  got  him  one  of  the  largest  type 
procurable.  No  one  could  imagine  the  sufferer's  delight  when 
the  Book  was  presented  to  him  by  his  new  friend.  I  was  often 
struck  with  the  intense  interest  with  which  Mr.  Gregory  would 
listen  to  this  unlettered  man's  simple  story  of  his  experience. 
Again  and  again  he  visited  him,  and  always  manifested  the 
same  pleasure  in  his  society.  The  Book  is  still  so  valued  by 
the  family,  as  a  twofold  memento,  that  I  believe  no  money 
would  purchase  it  from  them.' 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Law,  Alfred's  colleague  from  April,  1875, 
to  September,  1876,  writes  as  follows : 

'  My  recollections  of  your  son  are  most  endearing.  On 
my  first  introduction  to  him  his  beautiful,  cheery,  open  coun- 
tenance made  an  impression  on  me  that  I  can  never  forget. 
For  seventeen  months  we  laboured  together,  and  a  better 
colleague  than  he  was  no  Methodist  minister  could  desire.  It 
was  evident  he  had  entered  on  his  work  with  a  strong  sense 
of  its  importance  and  responsibility.  He  was  always  ready  to 
enter  into  any  project,  however  arduous  the  labour  it  involved, 
if  it  was  for  the  welfare  of  others.  He  spared  no  pains  to 
fulfil  every  duty.  There  was  a  generous  goodness  and  trans- 
parency about  him  which  won  on  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  Everybody  loved  him.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
kindly,  quiet  humour  in  his  nature ;  he  loved  a  joke,  and  could 
give  one  well.  Some  people  thought  him  bashful  and  timid, 
but  I  have  more  than  once  heard  him  say  that  he  never  knew 
what  "  nervousness  "  was. 

'  His  sermons  were  characterized  by  freshness  and  grasp.  I 
well  remember  how  he  rejoiced  when  souls  were  saved  under 
his  ministry,  and  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  many  will  own  him 
as  the  instrument  under  God  of  leading  them  to  Christ. 

*  As  a  pastor  he  was  plodding  and  faithful.     I  have  known 
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him  walk  long  distances  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  aged.  His 
visits  were  always  pastoral;  he  never  spent  the  time  in  gossip, 
but  in  spiritual  conversation  and  prayer.  Ill-natured  gossip  he 
could  not  tolerate.  He  never  spoke  unkindly  of  any  one,  and 
would  not  suffer  others  to  do  it  in  his  presence.' 

There  is  a  remarkable  rabbinical  parable,  in  one  point  the 
converse  to  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  labourers,  of  which  we 
think  with  comfort  in  thinking  of  Alfred's  death.  It  is  part 
of  a  funeral  oration  on  a  rabbi  who  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-eight.  I  give  Edersheim's  translation.  '  The  text 
chosen  was,  "  The  sleep  of  a  labouring  man  is  sweet " ;  and  this 
was  illustrated  by  a  parable  of  a  king  who  had  a  vineyard, 
and  engaged  many  labourers  to  work  in  it.  One  of  them  was 
distinguished  above  the  rest  by  his  ability.  So  the  king  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  walked  up  and  down  with  him.  At 
even,  when  the  labourers  were  paid,  this  one  received  the 
same  wages  as  the  others,  just  as  if  he  had  wrought  the  whole 
day.  Upon  this  the  others  murmured,  because  he  who  had 
wrought  only  two  hours  had  received  the  same  as  they  who 
had  laboured  the  whole  day,  when  the  king  replied,  "  Why 
murmur  ye  ?  This  labourer  has,  by  his  skill,  wrought  as 
much  in  two  hours  as  you  during  the  whole  day."  This  in 
reference  to  the  great  merits  of  the  deceased  young  rabbi ' 
{Lt/e  of  Christy  vol.  ii.,  p.  420). 

Alfred  died  in  his  twenty-seventh  year. 

The  following  letter,  received  by  me  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Convention  of  Christian  Workers  to  which  Alfred  had 
so  eagerly  looked  forward,  held  at  Camborne  during  the  week 
after  his  death,  shows  the  estimate  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  brethren  in  the  Cornwall  District : 

'Truro,  December  23;-^,  1876. 
*My  dear  Brother, — I  do  not  like  to  intrude  upon  your 
great  sorrow,  but  a  duty  is  put  upon  me  which  has  the  weight 
of  a  command. 

*  Last  Tuesday,  at  the  ministerial  session  of  the  convention 

18 
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held  at  Camborne,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
McAulay,  President  of  the  Conference,  a  paper  was  read  on 
the  Christian  Minister:  his  Character  and  Aim,  his  Difficulties 
and  Successes;  and  many  touching  references  were  made  to 
your  son  and  his  great  work  at  Padstow.  He  was  spoken  of 
as  a  man  of  an  eminently  pure  character,  whose  whole  being 
was  consecrated  to  God,  who  had  no  higher  ambition  than  to 
be  successful  as  a  Methodist  preacher  in  winning  souls  for 
Christ.  And  already  it  had  been  his  comfort  and  honour  to 
see  many  of  his  charge  enter  into  the  rest  of  the  great  salva- 
tion. His  well-known  culture  was  blended  with  such  sincerity 
and  humility  as  to  give  a  striking  reality  to  his  character,  and 
hence  his  ministry  took  a  great  hold  upon  his  hearers,  and  was 
greatly  appreciated. 

'  In  the  midst  of  these  references  our  hearts  turned  towards 
the  bereaved  father,  and  it  was  resolved  that  we  should  send 
you  some  expression  of  our  sympathy,  praying  that  God  would 
comfort  you  in  this  severest  of  trials. 

'  It  is  a  mysterious  feature  in  your  trouble  that  when  so 
much  had  been  done  in  the  culture  of  your  son,  the  time  of 
harvest  should  have  been  so  short.  But  the  '^wise  shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,"  even  though  they  may  have 
had  but  little  time  for  turning  "  many  to  righteousness." 

*  We  trust  the  hope  of  a  happy  reunion  will  soften  the 
severity  of  your  sorrow.  And  be  assured  that  you  have  the 
earnest  prayers  of  all  your  ministerial  brethren  in  the  District 
where  your  sainted  son  has  finished  his  course. 

'Yours  very  truly, 

*J.  Knowles.' 

Extracts  from  several  of  the  very  numerous  letters  of  con- 
dolence received  by  us  have  been  given  above  in  connection 
with  the  periods  of  Alfred's  life  to  which  the  reminiscences 
they  contain  chiefly  refer.  One  more,  however,  claims  inser- 
tion by  reason  of  its  touching  beauty  and  brevity,  both  so 
characteristic  of  the  writer  : 

*  Manchester,  22nd  December,  1876. 

'My  very  dear  Friend, — My  thoughts  have  been  much 
with  you  in  your  sorrow  since  this  morning's  post  told  me  of 
it.     How  deep  it  is  I  can  somewhat  feel^  but  none  of  us  can 
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wholly  feel  with  you,  only  for  you.  Thank  God,  we  know  Who 
can  do  both.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  grief,  your  friends  can 
best  comfort  by  silent  companionship  in  your  mourning,  and  I 
would  fain  be  one  of  those  who  come  together  to  mourn  with 
you,  and  so  to  comfort  you.  But  that  may  not  be,  except  thus. 
So  will  you  take  these  few  words  as  holding  a  great  deal  of 
love  and  sorrow.  May  He  who  alone  can  speak  to  your  heart 
without  opening  afresh  the  fountain  of  bitterness  be  with  you  1 
There  is  one  Hand  which  can  bind  up  the  wound  so  tenderly 
as  not  to  hurt  whilst  it  binds.  I  pray  that  His  gentle  surgery 
may  be  yours  now. 

'  Ever,  my  very  dear  friend, 

'Yours  affectionately, 

*  Alexander  McLaren.* 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  resolution  of  the  St. 
Columb  Quarterly  Meeting  communicated* to  me  : 

*•  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, — At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  St. 
Columb  Circuit,  held  December  26th,  1876,  it  was  resolved  : 
*'  That  a  letter  of  sympathy  be  sent  to  the  friends  of  the  late 
Rev.  B.  A.  Gregory,  M.A.,  expressing  the  deep  sorrow  this 
meeting  feels  in  consequence  of  his  sudden  death,  and  testify- 
ing to  their  high  esteem  for  his  personal  character  and 
appreciation  of  his  great  ability  and  conscientious  labours."  In 
accordance,  therefore,  with  this  resolution,  we  venture  to 
address  a  word  to  you  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  to  some 
extent  consolatory.  And  while  we  do  this,  we  would  not 
forget  that  even  sympathy,  however  sincere,  may  easily  be 
obtrusive  in  its  manifestations.  And  the  high  esteem  in 
which  your  son  was  held  by  all  who  knew  him  makes  it  all 
the  more  possible  that  we  should  err  thus.  Sir,  your  son 
commanded  our  respect  and  admiration,  and  he  won  our  love, 
and  we  are  distressed  that  we  have  lost  him.  We  are  smitten, 
but  the  Lord  hath  done  it,  the  Lord  whom  he  preached.  We 
dare  not  mistrust  the  Fatherhood  of  his  Father.' 

At  the  Conference  of  1877  the  scene  which  took  place  on 
the  reading  of  his  obituary  is  said  by  those  who  witnessed  it 
to  have  been  most  solemn  and  affecting. 

The  question  having  been  put :  '  What  ministers  have  died 
since  the  last  Conference  ?  '  the  brethren  had  listened  with  deep 
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emotion  to  the  record  of  the  character  and  career  of  veteran 
ministers,  such  as  Dr.  Waddy  and  Alfred  Barrett,  who,  after  a 
long,  distinguished,  and  successful  course,  and  a  due  interval 
of  calm  decline,  had  rested  from  their  labours.  But  there 
was  felt  to  be  something  peculiarly  touching  in  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  young  probationer,  who  had  just  worked 
long  enough  to  show  the  high  quality  of  his  work,  and  the 
ardent  and  unslackening  will  with  which  he  wrought.  Rich 
tributes  were  paid  by  a  number  of  ministers  to  his  marked 
intellectual  and  spiritual  superiority,  to  his  loyal  devotedness 
to  Methodism  throughout  his  University  career,  to  his  un- 
sparing evangelistic  toils  whilst  he  was  a  Local-preacher  in 
Manchester,  and  to  the  exemplariness  and  efficiency  with  which 
he  had  discharged  the  manifold  duties  of  circuit-work.  The 
President,  Dr.  Pope,  told  the  Conference  what  a  pure,  strong, 
steady  light  had  been  so  unexpectedly  withdrawn.  The  Ex- 
President,  the  Rev.  A.  McAulay,  spoke  of  the  interest  with 
which  he  had  watched  his  labours  and  marked  his  spirit  on 
his  first  appointment,  and  the  high  hopes  he  had  conceived 
of  his  future  usefulness.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Greeves,  since  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conference,  testified  to  his  devotedness  and  use- 
fulness at  Oxford.  The  Chairman  of  the  Cornwall  District, 
the  Rev.  William  Andrews,  spoke  of  the  deep  impression 
Alfred  had  made  on  the  minds  of  his  brethren  in  the  District, 
and  he  described  the  subduing  effect  produced  on  the  Conven- 
tion of  Christian  Workers  at  Camborne  by  the  tidings  of  his 
death,  v/hen  they  had  been  expecting  to  hear  something  of  the 
experience  he  had  already  acquired  as  a  successful  labourer  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord — how,  for  a  time,  they  'could  do 
nothing  but  seek  in  prayer  the  lessons  of  a  loss  so  mysterious 
and  severe.' 

I  can  never  lose  the  feeling  of  the  delicate  fraternal  sympathy 
of  my  brethren  when  I  returned  to  my  place  in  Conference,  or 
forget  the  moist  eyes  and  the  quivering  lips  of  that  erect,  un- 
flinching devotee  of  duty,  John  Bedford,  who  had  known  some 
thing  of  Alfred  in  Manchester,  and  had  heard  much  more. 


OBITUARY  IN  MINUTES   OF  CONFERENCE,     z^-j 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  obituary  as  recorded 
in  the  Minutes  of  Conference  for  1877  : 

*  He  was  a  yoiung  man  of  rare  intellectual  endowments  and 
high  culture,  having  graduated  at  Oxford,  where  he  won  a  first 
class  in  honours.  All  his  energies  were  faithfully  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  Christ.  Both  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  writer,  he  gave 
promise  of  great  service  to  the  Church.  As  a  pastor,  he  Vv^as 
systematic  and  laboricis.  He  had  an  intense  desire  to  become 
a  successful  preacher.  He  thought  no  work  too  insignificant, 
no  field  too  narrow,  if  only  he  might  win  souls  for  the  Master. 
.  .  .  The  period  during  which  he  was  permitted  to  labour  in 
the  ranks  of  our  ministry  was  brief,  but  he  was  enabled  by 
the  Divine  blessing  to  turn  many  to  righteousness.' 
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CHAPTER    XII. 
PERSONAL    CHA  RA  C  TERIS  TICS. 

THE  most  marked  features  in  the  character  of  Benjamin 
Alfred  Gregory  are  made  sufficiently  clear  by  his 
course  of  life,  by  his  diary  and  letters,  and  by  the  testimony 
of  those  who  knew  him  best.  His  juvenile  religiousness,  the 
simplicity  with  which  he  received  the  great  Christian  truths — 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Atonement  and  Mediatorship,  the 
love  and  sympathy  of  Christ,  the  hatefulness  and  the  non- 
necessity of  sin,  the  certainty  of  eternal  bliss  to  all  who  trust 
and  love  and  obey  the  Saviour — led  his  parents  to  assign  his 
good  qualities  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Yet  he 
had  not  *  a  genius  for  religion,'  such  as  he  himself,  in  his 
sermon  on  Psalm  xc.  14  :  '  O  satisfy  us  early  with  Thy  mercy,' 
instances  in  the  case  of  St.  Theresa,  William  Jay,  and  others  ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  did  not  experience  the  critical  change 
before  he  was  fourteen  years  of  agr;.  But  assuredly  his  lov- 
able, teachable,  happy  disposition  came  *  down  from  the  Father 
of  lights.' 

Many  passages  in  his  sermons  cast  a  strong  side-light 
upon  his  character,  being  unconscious  self-revelations.  The 
citation  of  a  few  of  them  will  serve  a  double  purpose,  as 
at  once  specimens  of  his  preaching  and  indications  of  his 
personality. 

First  of  all,  his  preaching  and  his  writings  manifest  through- 
out the  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  character.  His  style  was  always  direct  and 
onward-bearing.      He   had    no    mannerisms.      Affectation    of 
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every  kind  was  his  abhorrence.  He  did  not  even  affect 
simplicity,  or  strain  after  ease,  or  make  naturalness  a  work 
of  art.  Of  this  naturalness  his  transparency  alike  of  style 
and  character  was  part. 

His  simplicity,  too,  was  the  source  of  the  humility  and 
modesty  which  struck  every  one  who  knew  him  —  tutors, 
schoolfellows,  college  chums,  Class-leader,  Class  mates,  pastors, 
colleagues,  and  members  of  his  flock.  He  was  *  clothed 
with  humility ' ;  and  it  was  a  habit  that  beseemed  him 
well.  At  one  period,  indeed,  for  a  very  short  time,  his  tone 
in  discussion  awoke  some  anxiety  lest  the  delicate  bloom 
of  his  boyish  modesty  should  be  rubbed  off.  He  seemed  to 
expect  a  preliminary  deference  to  his  opinions.  He  was  some- 
times positive  and  touchy.       But  this  mood  soon  passed  away. 

He  habitually  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  any  subject  which 
he  had  not  systematically  studied.  This  tendency  he  indulged 
too  far.  He  would  say  :  *  I  know  nothing  of  such  and  such  a 
science,'  if  he  had  no  special  acquaintance  with  it. 

That  his  humility  was  a  'fruit  of  the  Spirit' — Christian 
humility — and  not  a  wild  flower  of  nature,  is  very  plain  from 
glimpses  of  personal  experience,  and  unconscious  touches  of 
self-delineation  in  several  of  his  sermons.  Thus  in  the  dis- 
course on  Fruits  meet  for  Repentance y  he  says  : 

'  The  first  thorough  shaking  of  a  man's  self-satisfaction  is  the 
beginning  of  a  better  life,  the  first  term  of  a  soul's  training 
for  heaven.  And  this  dissatisfaction  with  self  cannot  help 
appearing  in  the  general  tone  and  air.  There  will  be  a  sub- 
dued and  humble  spirit.  The  old  pride  and  self-conceit 
cannot  remain.' 

Again,  in  a  sermon  on  '  Somebody  hath  touched  me ' : 

*The  Spirit  of  conviction  has  turned  our  eyes  inward,  and 
we  see  our  nature  in  its  true  colours.  Our  self-complacence  is 
shattered.  It  may  be  we  seemed  to  human  judgment  unoffend- 
ing, good-natured,  amiable.  The  opinion  of  our  acquaintances 
did  not  accuse  us  of  much  outward  sin,  and  we  had  not  eyes 
to   see   the   inward  sinfulness — the   ha^d,    earthly,    frivolous 
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heart,  that  had  no  love  for  God,  our  Father  and  our  Saviour, 
but  was  always  leading  us  to  a  life  unlovely,  and  indeed 
hateful  in  His  sight.  But  now  we  have  come  to  ourselves,  and 
found  self-knowledge  the  knowledge  of  evil.' 

Alfred  fully  carried  out  the  apostolic  injunction  :  '  Mind  not 
high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.'  His  whole 
spirit  and  bearing  were  in  accordance  with  the  following  pas- 
sage in  his  sermon  on  Christianity  the  Religion  of  Common 
Life  (Luke  x.  38-42),  which  gives  some  fine  strokes  of 
unconscious  self-delineation,  and  explains  that  thorough  enjoy- 
ment of  a  remote  Country-Circuit  which  surprised  so  many  : 

^  Alike  the  teaching  and  the  history  of  Christ  give  interest, 
dignity,  and  sanctity  to  our  ordinary  existence.  The  Gospel 
is  for  all ;  and  therefore  most  commonly  for  undistinguished 
people,  who  play  no  brilliant  part  on  the  world's  stage,  who 
are  not  mixed  up  with  any  great  events,  and  will  live  and  die 
unknown  except  to  a  few.  The  virtues  Jesus  inculcates,  the 
interests  He  consults,  the  temptations  and  sorrows  for  which 
He  promises  strength  and  consolation,  are  those  that  are 
*  common  to  men,"  but  are  none  the  less  important  to  human 
life  because  they  and  those  whom  they  affect  will  soon  be  all 
forgotten  together,  except  by  God.  Christ  Himself  chose  to 
live  such  a  life  as  this,  chose  His  friendships  among  the  lowly 
and  the  unknown  :  just  ordinary  people  living  a  quiet,  obscure 
life  amid  common  occupations ;  and  He  made  their  small  cares 
and  petty  occupations  of  interest  to  Himself.  And  one 
who  has  learnt  his  lesson  from  the  lips  and  the  example  of 
Jesus  vj'iW  find  himself  delivered  from  the  restless  desire  for  dis- 
tinction which  makes  so  many  impatient  of  the  narrow  bounds 
that  shut  in  their  life  on  all  sides.  The  longing  for  a  large 
sphere,  the  rebellion  against  obscurity,  the  repining  at  being 
limited  to  the  common  lot — all  this  is  removed  by  the  religion  of 
fesus.  In  place  of  that  unsatisfied,  because  insatiable,  ambition 
that  would  mount  above  ordinary  men,  it  inspires  a  restful  con- 
tent. To  live  such  a  life  as  Jesus  lived  for  the  most  part  of 
His  life  on  earth,  to  have  his  friends  in  that  rank  in  which 
Christ  had  His,  may  well  seem  better  and  nobler  than  a  life  like 
any  of  the  great  ones  that  the  world  envies. 

*And  Christ  has  taught    us  too  that  in  the   ordinary  life 
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there  is  sphere  and  exercise  for  every  faculty  and  every  virtue. 
These  commonplace  surroundings  may  develop  a  noble  cha- 
racter, and  prove  the  education  that  fits  us  for  the  grand  and 
holy  existence  of  the  "  new  earth." 

*Thus  Christ  enlarges  our  life  infinitely  in  one  direction, 
while  He  teaches  us  to  be  content  with  its  limitations  in 
another.  Connected  with  eternity,  with  God,  and  with  Christ, 
every  event  is  great  and  every  deed  hallowed,  so  that  the 
whole  life  of  every  one  who  loves  and  learns  of  Christ  is 
elevated  to  Divine  dignity  and  invested  with  the  loftiest 
sanctity.' 

Another  prominent  characteristic  was  his  indomitable  in- 
dustry. He  never  attempted  to  do  at  a  dash,  or  by  a  rushy 
what  could  be  more  securely  done  by  persistent  well-directed 
work.  He  saw  that  ^patient  continuance  in  well-doing' 
leads  to  success  in  church  effort,  as  well  as  to  ^  glory,  honour, 
immortality — eternal  life.' 

He  held  to  the  proverb  that  sometimes  '  the  furthest  way 
round  is  the  shortest  way  thither.^ 

Allied  to  this  was  his  granitic  determination  and  enduring- 
ness.  He  resolved,  from  the  very  first,  to  *  endure  hardness  as 
a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Yet  his  was  not  mere  dogged 
determination,  but  vivid  earnestness  and  bright,  alert  activity. 
He  fought  against  the  vis  inertice,  as  against  nightmare  or 
snow-sleep.  That  he  sometimes  felt  it  must  be  fought  is 
shown  by  the  earnestness  with  which  he  warned  his  flock 
against  it.  Thus  in  a  sermon  on  *0  Lord,  by  these  things 
men  live,  and  in  all  these  is  the  life  of  my  spirit/  he 
says: 

'There  are  few  states  more  detrimental  to  spiritual  health 
than  that  of  dulness,  when  an  apathy  comes  over  the  soul 
which  renders  it  careless  of  its  dearest  interests,  and  unmoved 
by  the  most  momentous  facts  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
Yet  scarcely  any  Christian  is  unacquainted  with  such  periods 
as  these.  The  freshness  of  life  seems  gone,  and  we  breathe 
a  stagnant  air  that  inspires  no  buoyancy  in  our  heart,  but 
rather  drains  the  springs  of  vigour.' 
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But  it  is  clear  that  in  his  own  case  he  sometimes  mistook 
physical  exhaustion  and  reaction  for  spiritual  or  moral 
sluggishness.  If  life  be  measured  by  intensity,  his  was  no 
scanty  share  of  life.  He  took  a  quick,  broad,  genial  interest 
in  mundane  matters,  as  well  as  in  *  things  that  accompany 
salvation.'  He  had  a  sensitive  and  kindling  eye  for  *the 
glory  of  the  terrestrial,'  in  scenery  and  in  literature,  in  the 
achievements  and  acquisitions  of  the  human  intellect  and 
imagination  in  poetry  and  science,  especially  in  mental, 
political,  and  theological  science.  With  all  his  devotion  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  experimental  and  systematic 
Divinity,  he  could  still  say : 

*  Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  muses  haunt.' 

His  outwardness  balanced  his  inwardness;  and  his  catholicity 
of  taste  and  feeling  opened  to  him  ever-fresh,  exhaustless 
springs  of  delectation  and  enlivenment.  He  often  reminded 
me  of  the  lines  : 

*  Yes,  to  the  pure  in  heart  all  things  are  pure, 
And  to  the  bright  in  fancy  all  things  shine.* 

The  like  combination  of  calm  spiritual-mindedness  with  brisk 
activity  he  strongly  pressed  upon  his  people.  Thus  in  a 
sermon  on  Martha  and  Mary  he  says  : 

'  Christ  holds  none  back  from  service;  He  shuts  none  out 
from  sitting  at  His  feet.  Let  it  be  the  endeavour  of  each  of  us 
to  cultivate  both  forms  of  devotion,  but  ever  to  keep  the  bust- 
ling, hard-working  energy  in  subordination  to  the  peaceful 
piety  that  learns  of  Jesus.  Let  not  the  world,  let  not 
the  Church,  steal  our  hearts  from  Him.  Amid  all  our  ser- 
vices, let  us  remember  that  one  thing  only  is  required  by  Him  : 
our  obedience  and  personal  religion,  rather  than  unbroken 
serving.  Jesus  declares  His  preference  for  the  quieter,  more 
thoughtful  life.  Even  work  undertaken  for  Christ  may  dis- 
tract our  thoughts  from  Him.* 

A    kind    of  corollary    to    his  simplicity,    naturalness   and 
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appreciativeness  was  his  straightforward  heartiness,  the  utter 
absence  of  censoriousness  or  hardness,  harshness  or  crabbed- 
ness.  This  quahty  he  insisted  on  in  his  preaching.  He 
finishes  an  encouraging  and  searching  sermon  on  *  Professing 
Godliness  '  (i  Timothy  ii.  10)  thus  : 

'On  the  one  hand  we  must  avoid  cowardice,  on  the  other 
guard  against  ostentation  and  repellant  austerity.  Few  things 
do  so  much  harm  as  a  stiff,  glaring, narrow  Christian  mannerism. 
Look  at  the  truth  and  go  straightforward  towards  it,  aiming 
only  to  be  what  God  bids  us  :  not  to  be  conformed  to  human 
standards  of  propriety,  but  ''  professing  godliness  " — regard  to 
the  will  of  God.     Be  as  natural  as  you  can.' 

In  his  conversation,  preaching,  and  writing,  there  was  a 
notable  absence  of  what  the  French  call  ihe patois  de  Cainan — 
an  ecclesiastic  or  sectarian  twang. 

A  cognate  characteristic  was  his  childlikeness.  His  irrepressi- 
ble liking  for  the  little  ones  grew  out  of  his  likeness  to  them. 
Mr.  Lawton  writes  that,  even  during  the  Mission-week,  nothing 
struck  him  more  than  Alfred's  'fondness  for  children  and 
reverence  for  the  aged.'  He  remembered  that  Christ  makes 
the  child  the  model  for  His  pupils.  Parents  gave  me  at  once 
the  Open  Sesame  to  their  children's  hearts  by  introducing  me 
as  '  Mr.  Gregory's  father.' 

He  seemed  to  live  under  a  law  of  labour.  The  conviction, 
'  I  must  work^  never  slackened.  He  was  built  on  the  high- 
pressure  principle.  The  products  of  his  mental  toil  which 
he  has  left  behind,  considering  their  quality  and  his  manifold 
labours  of  another  kind,  and  his  life's  brief  date,  are  really 
surprising.  His  work  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  average 
number  of  hours  a  day  he  spent  in  working,  though  that  was 
very  high.  His  concentration  and  his  thoroughness  must  be 
taken  into  the  account,  and  the  amount  of  mental  and  moral 
energy  transmuted  into  work  done.  Studious  as  were  his 
habits,  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  intently  practical.  With  him 
acquisition  was  in  order  to  accomplishment,  in  the  simplest 
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sense  of  that  word.  Theology  and  mental  and  physiological 
science  meant  the  bettering  of  men's  hearts  and  lives. 
Besides,  he  was  constantly  planning  and  forging  future  work. 
He  had  always  many  irons  in  the  fire :  the  fire  of  which  the 
fuel  was  ardent  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  furnace  was  a 
glowing  mind  and  heart. 

He  had  a  passion  for  order.  Nothing  was  done  in  a  loose, 
tentative  fashion.  Everything  with  him  was  systematic:  his 
studies,  his  pastoral  visitation,  his  very  choice  of  texts.  He 
was  never  from  hand  to  mouth  in  the  selection  of  the  subjects 
to  be  brought  before  his  people.  He  drew  out  a  plan  for  the 
course  of  his  sermons,  having  reference  to  the  continuous  in- 
struction of  his  hearers.  This  plan  remains,  in  one  of  his  MS. 
books.  Thus  he  never  lost  time  in  casting  about  for  a  text. 
Yet  he  was  by  no  means  the  slave  of  order.  He  would  vary 
his  course  to  meet  the  emergent  or  freshly  discovered  needs 
of  his  people.  His  sense  of  responsibility  and  sympathetic  and 
solicitous  interest  in  his  flock  dictated  his  choice  of  theme  and 
text. 

The  oneness  of  his  aim,  his  singleness  and  strength  of 
purpose,  gave  unity  and  homogeneousness  to  his  character  and 
coherence  to  his  life.    It 

*  Linked  month  to  month  with  strong-drawn  chain 
Of  knitted  purpose.' 

Resoluteness  seemed  a  part  of  his  nature ;  it  was  certainly 
one  of  the  first  manifestations  of  his  personality.  Before 
he  could  speak  plainly  he  would  set  his  heart  on  doing  what 
his  elders  thought  he  could  not  do.  And  to  the  remon- 
strance :  '  You  can't  do  that,  Alfy,'  his  conclusive  reply  was  : 
*  O,  but  I'm  atermined.^ 

But  his  most  unaccountable,  almost  uncorrelatable  quality 
was  h\s  feaiiessn ess.  This  was  all  the  more  strange  because 
he  inherited  an  excessively  sensitive  nervous  system.  None 
of   us    can    remember    his    ever    betraying   trepidation.     A 
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monody  written  by  one  of  his  colleagues  soon  after  his  death 
contains  this  line  : 

*His  fearlessness  was  nigh'to  blame.' 

The  night-walks  and  night-rides  of  a  Methodist  country 
Circuit  had  for  him  a  positive  charm,  like  cliff-climbing, 
boating,  or  a  solitary  coast  ramble  on  a  moonlight  night.  In 
boyhood  his  coolness  in  an  emergency  was  almost  comic  ;  as 
when,  one  evening  at  Altrincham,  the  children  of  our  new 
foreign  neighbours  came  screaming  into  our  house  with  the 
tidings  that  the  gas  had  exploded  and  the  house  was  on 
fire.  His  instinctive  formula,  '  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,'  had  a 
rallying  effect  on  the  startled  wits  of  those  about  him.  I 
never  met  with  any  one  who  had  such  a  high  estimate  of  the 
congenital  pluckiness  of  human  nature — the  original  endow- 
ment of  courage  and  fortitude  with  which  '  a  faithful  Creator ' 
sends  forth  a  human  being  to  the  battle  of  life  :  a  mortal's 
native  power  to  brave  and  bear  whatever  he  or  she  has  got  to 
brave  and  bear.  He  sustained  his  theory  by  historic  instances, 
such  as  the  naturalness,  the  easy,  graceful  dignity  with  which 
the  light-hearted,  life-loving  young  queen,  Anne  Boleyn,  with- 
out blenching  or  bravado,  laid  her  fair  neck  upon  the  block. 

Akin  to  this,  perhaps,  was  his  characteristic  combativeness  in 
conversation  and  in  argument.  This  peculiarity  has  been 
already  touched  upon.  In  this,  as  we  have  seen,  he  did  not 
invariably  keep  his  temper,  though  he  strove  very  hard.  He 
certainly  too  often  tested  mine.  His  other-sidedness  was  some- 
times really  provoking.  One  could  not  drop  a  statement  that 
seemed  traistic,  almost  axiomatic,  but  he  would  answer,  in 
effect :  *  Make  that  appear.^  He  put  his  respondent  in  the  dock, 
and  plied  him  with  cross-questions.  But  this  trying  habit, 
which  looked  like  captiousness,  was  adopted  of  set  purpose. 
It  came,  indeed,  of  that  close  and  loving  study  of  Plato  which 
enabled  him,  whilst  yet  an  undergraduate,  to  review  Jowett 
and  Grote.  He  believed  that  the  best  way  of  separating  the 
chaff   from    the   wheat  was    to    shake   it    throughly   in    the 
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Socratic  sieve.  I  have  been  driven  to  say,  '  What  a  bore  that 
Socrates  must  have  been  I  No  wonder  the  Athenians  lost  all 
patience  with  him.' 

But  nothing  of  this  appeared  in  his  reviewing.  On  the 
contrary,  he  invariably  took  an  author  or  a  system  by  the 
right  handle,  and  made  it  his  first  business  to  show  wherein 
the  thinker  or  the  theory  was  true. 

And  obligingness  seemed  to  be  in  him  a  natural  instinct.  His 
difficulty  was  to  see  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  doing  a 
service  to  another  person.  When  he  was  a  Grammar  School 
boy,  so  intent  upon  his  work,  we  had  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  an  allusion  within  his  hearing  to  any  message  to  be 
sent,  or  errand  to  be  done,  for  he  was  sure  to  say,  '  O,  I'll  see 
to  that ;  the  run  will  do  me  good.'  During  his  labours  in 
Padstow  I  sent  to  him  an  article  of  considerable  length,  on  an 
out-of-the-way  subject,  contributed  by  a  literary  foreigner, 
asking  him  to  look  at  it,  and  give  me  his  opinion  as  to  its 
suitability  for  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Magazine.  It  was  written 
in  a  small,  thready,  and  un-English  hand,  very  difficult  to 
decipher.  In  a  few  days  the  MS.  was  returned  to  me  with 
a    duplicate   of  elaborate  legibility    in    Alfred's  handwriting, 

accompanied  by  this  message :  * 's  paper  is  too  good  to  be 

lost ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  any  English  compositor  to 
have  the  patience  to  make  it  out.* 

To  Mys, practical  benevolence  and  thoughtful,  ingenious,  laborious 
sympathy  with  sorrow  we  have  had  ample  testimony  already. 
The  sermon  which  he  had  prepared,  but  did  not  live  to  preach, 
on  ^  Zealous  of  good  works,'  he  had  preached  impressively  by 
his  own  life  amongst  his  people.  He  was  ever  '  prompt,  eager, 
ingenious  in  finding  out  work '  for  the  good  of  others. 

Another  strong  feature  of  his  character  was  evenness.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable  as  he  was  naturally  very  irritable. 
He  had  often,  to  use  his  own  expression,  to  '  manage  to  choke 
down  the  old  man.'  His  spirit  and  bearing  realized  Dean 
Stanley's  translation  of  d^cAorrys  in  Acts  ii.  46,  as  descriptive 
of  the  first  Christians:  *  smoothness  of  feeling,  as  of  a  plain 
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without  furrows,  a  field  without  stones '  ('  Christian  Institutions/ 
p.  250). 

There  was  an  air  of  recoUectedness  about  him,  reminding  one 
of  the  first  question  in  the  *  Scheme  of  daily  self-examination 
drawn  up  by  ^the  Godly  Club.'  in  Oxford  :  *  Have  I  been  simple 
and  recollected  \xi  all  I  said  or  did  ?  .  .  .  Recollected? — that  is, 
quickly  gathering  in  my  scattered  thoughts;  recovering  my 
simplicity,  if  I  had  been  in  any  wise  drawn  from  it.'  He 
always  seemed  to  *  attend  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction ' 
(i  Corinthians  vii.  35),  and  to  have  acquired  'the  holy  indiffer- 
ence '  of  which  the  mystics  love  to  write.  There  was  a  kind  of 
devout  and  subdued  nonchalance  about  him.  He  had  evidently 
reached  the  state  which  Wesley,  in  his  Georgian  diary, 
describes  in  one  sweet  word  :  *  resthood/  and  Arvid  Gradin 
more  diffusely  indicates  as  '  requies  in  sanguine  Christi;  Jirma 
fiducia  in  Deum;  tranquilitas  mentis  summa,  atque  serenitas 
et  pax ' — '  repose  in  Christ's  atonement ;  firm  reliance  upon 
God ;  supreme  tranquillity,  serenity,  and  peace.'  Rothe's 
motto  was  his  :  '  Nicht  Ruhe,  aber  Stille  ' — '  Quietness,  but  not 
quiescence.^  He  proved  the  truth  of  the  promise :  *  In  re- 
turning and  in  rest  shall  ye  be  saved,  and  in  quietness  and 
confidence  shall  be  your  strength.'  His  equanimity  helped 
business  wonderfully.  What  Barrow  calls  '  a  calm,  steady, 
regular  way  of  proceeding '  carried  him  without  fret  or 
friction  through  a  large  amount  of  work. 

This,  too,  was  the  result  of  '  grace  and  will '  combined. 
He  studied  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  his  own  business.  And 
though  his  Christian  experience  seemed  to  be  so  singularly 
equable,  yet  passages  in  his  sermons  indicate  the  fact  that  he 
was  of  those  who 

*  have  striven, 
Achieving  calm  ;  to  whom  was  given 
The  joy  that  mixes  earth  with  heaven.* 

His  own  experience  of  the  fight  of  faith  gave  to  his  preach- 
ing a  gentle,  gracious  helpfulness.  Thus  in  a  sermon  on 
John  vi.  68  :  *  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the 
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word  of  eternal  life,'  preached  at  Truro  March  26th,  1876, 
he  says  : 

*True,  the  old  life  haunts  us  still,  and  in  our  weaker 
moments  and  our  lower  moods  there  may  be  hankerings  after 
the  pleasures  of  vanity  and  sin.  But  we  know  that  they  are 
our  lower  moods  :  imperfections  and  unfaithfulnesses  that  we 
mourn  over  and  struggle  against.  Our  inmost  heart,  the 
better  self  that  Christ  has  created  within  us,  must  shrink 
back  in  utter  loathing  from  the  thought  of  making  these  the 
staple  of  our  life.  We  want  to  be  rid  of,  and  rise  above  them, 
and  Christ  only  can  teach  us  how.' 

And  then  we  come  upon  the  secret  of  his  own  spiritual 
strength  :  the  constant  companionship  of  Christ  : 

*  We  must  make  Him  the  Companion  of  our  daily  life :  our 
Friend  who  is  never  out  of  our  thoughts,  nor  away  from  our 
side.  And  the  secret  of  the  Divine  life  shall  become  clearer 
to  us.  Light  will  continually  shine  upon  the  dark  sayings 
and  the  dim  hopes  that  we  could  not  comprehend.' 

He  was  not  without  Luther's  three  requirements  of  minis- 
terial efficiency  :  '  Oratio,  meditatio,  tentatio.' 

What  Fichte  demanded  as  the  primary  virtue  of  a  student 
Alfred  religiously  cultivated  :  *  honesty  of  study.'  And  honesty 
led  him  not  to  vagueness  or  disturbance  in  his  religious  views, 
but  to  *  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever.' 

He  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  moral  and 
spiritual  prerequisites  for  dealing  with  doubt  which  are 
indicated  by  St.  Peter  :  fearlessness,  self-possession,  a  devout 
and  reverential  spirit,  good  temper,  self-diffidence,  and  con- 
scientiousness. ^  Fear  not  their  fear,  neither  be  troubled, 
but  sanctify  in  your  hearts  Christ  as  Lord,  being  ready 
always  to  give  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason 
concerning  the  hope  that  is  in  you,  yet  with  meekness  and 
fear,  having  a  good  conscience'  (i  Peter  iii.  14-16).  He 
had  gained  at  Oxford  a  large  acquaintance  with  various  phases 
of  intellectual  difficulty  on  religious  questions,  a  just  per- 
ception of  its  point  of  view,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  it. 
He  was  entrenched  so  securely  in  experience  of  the   truth 
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that  he  could  '  speak  with  the  enemies  in  the  gate '  with 
considerateness  and  knightly  courtesy  as  well  as  with  unflinch- 
ing firmness.  His  calmness  of  statement,  based  on  restfulness 
of  conviction,  gave  him  great  advantage,  as  did  also  his 
passion  for  and  proficiency  in  'the  humanities.''  This  forms 
one  main  element  in  the  value  of  classical  culture  to  a 
Christian  minister. 

His  equanimity,  his  spiritual  habitat  'in  regions  mild  of 
calm  and  serene  air,'  resulted  from,  and  again  resulted  in, 
the  elevation  of  heart  which  gave  him  equal  readiness  for  life 
or  death. 

Of  his  affectionateness  his  letters  give  abundant  proof.  He 
delighted  in  'the  little  surprises  which  affection  prepares.' 

An  outline  of  his  individuality,  which  did  not  bring  out 
prominently  his  humour  and  his  keen  enjoyment  of  the  comic 
side  of  character,  would  be  pronounced  very  defective  by  all 
his  friends.  His  table-talk,  amongst  his  intimates,  was  full  of 
sprightliness  and  spontaneity,  of  piquancy  and  archness ;  not 
seldom  fantastic  and  mock-heroic.  Though  his  'conversation' 
was  'alway  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,'  yet  the  salt  of 
grace  did  not  exclude  the  Attic  salt.  Of  this  there  was  an 
indefinite  supply  :  '  salt  without  prescribing  how  much.' 
When  not  engaged  in  eager  debate,  he  was  mirthful  and 
hilarious.  His  strong  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  of  ethical  as 
well  as  mental  service  to  himself  and  others.  It  did  *  fra 
mony  a  blunder  free  '  him,  '  and  foolish  notion.'  But  his 
jokes  had  no  corrosive  quality.  He  was  scarcely  ever 
sarcastic.  An  exception  was  a  vigorous  and  spirited  political 
squib  he  amused  himself  with  writing  whilst  he  lived  in 
Manchester.  But  this  was  entirely  '  for  private  circulation,' 
and  was  pure  from  personalities. 

Amongst  strangers  he  had  often  an  air  of  preoccupation, 
and  in  conversation  scarcely  ever  took  the  initiative :  he 
followed  suit.  But  wherever  he  felt  at  home  he  overflowed 
with  anecdote  and  odd  out-of-the-way  quotation.  His  forte, 
however,  was  animated  and  elevated  discussion. 
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When  he  became  a  Minister,  he  felt  it  a  part  of  his  pastoral 
responsibility  to  guard  and  guide  conversation,  and  to  give  it 
a  healthy  tone.  As  we  have  seen,  he  had  acquired  a  tact  for 
doing  this  unobtrusively,  and  as  if  incidentally.  Detraction  he 
could  not  allow.  I  once  saw  him  silence  an  attempt  at  this 
with  great  promptitude  and  resolution,  at  the  risk,  and,  I  fear, 
with  the  result,  of  giving  serious  offence. 

That  he  made  the  Christian  virtues — or,  as  he  phrases  it,  *  the 
aspects  of  Christian  excellence' — in  their  individuality  and  their 
correlation,  the  subject  of  close  study  in  order  to  their  cultiva- 
tion in  himself  and  in  his  people,  and  that  their  rare  develop- 
ment in  his  own  case  was  the  result  of  assiduous  culture,  is 
indicated  by  a  series  of  sermons  under  the  heading  St.  Peter's 
Ladder,  founded  on  2  Peter  i.  3-1 1.  The  following  extract 
gives  a  glimpse  into  his  inner  life,  and  a  specimen  of  his 
expository  style.  He  insists  on  what  he  terms  '  the  interme- 
diate virtues ' :  *  temperance  '  and  '  patience.'     He  says  : 

*  The  spirit  St.  Peter  exhorts  us  to  diligently  cultivate  is  not 
to  be  confined  to  the  restraint  of  those  bodily  appetites  against 
which  temperance  societies  are  directed.  It  certainly  includes 
this,  but  it  includes  much  more.  And  our  teetotal  friends  have 
done  the  meaning  of  the  word  good  service  by  familiarising 
our  minds  with  the  idea  that  temperance  often  involves  com- 
plete abstention  :  not  merely  the  knowing  where  to  stop  without 
taking  harm.  But  the  habit  of  soul  here  inculcated  extends  to 
the  whole  life.  It  is  best  expressed  to  our  notions  by  the  word 
self-control.  It  is  the  keeping  of  our  unruly  nature  well  in 
hand :  the  power  to  make  our  lower  self  obey  the  command  of 
the  higher  self.     It  is  not  only  negative,  but  positive. 

'And  let  us  not  be  daunted  by  difficulty,  nor  discouraged  at 
failures,  but  following  St.  Peter  a  step  further,  "  add  to  .  .  . 
temperance  patience.''^  Patience  has  two  aspects — one  that 
looks  inward  to  ourselves,  another  outward  to  opposition  and 
trial.  We  may  discriminate  these  aspects  under  two  different 
names.  That  which  has  to  do  chiefly  with  ourselves  we  call 
perseverance,  as  St.  Paul  names  it : ''  patient  continuance."  That 
which  concerns  hindrances  and  discouragements  from  the  out- 
side we  may  mark  off'  under  the  name  endurance. 
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*  The  distance  at  which  we  naturally  are  from  our  high  goal 
— the  being  ^^partakers  of  the  Divine  nature"{ytx.  4)  —  would  sug- 
gest of  itself  that  we  may  not  expect  to  attain  it  without  long- 
continued  effort.  It  is  a  life-long  training,  and  a  pressing  for- 
ward towards  the  mark  that  never  ceases.  Even  with  God's 
grace  at  our  disposal,  there  is  need  of  unrelaxed  personal  effort. 
"His  Divine  power  hath  given  unto  us  all  things  that  pertain  unto 
life  and  godliness  "  (ver.  3);  but  it  is  given  in  the  form  of  "  pro- 
mises "  (ver.  4),  to  be  laid  hold  o^,  and  kept  hold  of  Carelessness 
is  fatal  to  the  attainment  of  a  high,  heroic  character.  The  man 
who  has  not  endured  hardness  and  temptation  has  never  proved 
the  strength  of  his  character,  nor  the  richness  of  Divine  grace.* 

His  own  indomitable  'staying  power'  was  one  secret  of  his 
success  as  a  Christian,  as  a  student,  and  as  a  minister  of  Christ. 
He  was  always  striving  towards  the  true  standard  of  Christian 
virtue.  He  saw  it  as  an  ideal,  indeed,  but  an  ideal  to  be 
realized.     His  aspiration  was  : 

*  Unwearied  may  I  this  pursue, 

Dauntless  to  the  high  prize  aspire.* 

Nothing  short  of  a  complete  Christianity  would  satisfy  him. 
He  was  more  intent  on  spiritual  and  moral  than  even  on  mental 
self  culture  and  self-discipline  ;  indeed,  the  mental  was  made 
subservient  to  the  spiritual  and  moral. 

And  his  '  profiting '  appeared  *  unto  all '  within  his  sphere. 
All  who  came  into  close  contact  with  him  felt : 

*  He's  honourable  ; 
And  doublinj^  that,  he's  holy.^ 

Shakespeare,  Cymbeline,  Act  III.,  Scene  iv. 

From  the  purity  and  elevation  of  his  habit  of  thought  and 
feeling  flowed  the  width  and  strength  and  freshness  of  his 
sympathies.  Any  tendency  to  a  morbid  introversion  he  vigor- 
ously checked  in  himself  and  his  people.  This  is  illustrated 
by  his  sermon  on  :  '  And  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness  ; 
and  to  brotherly   kindness  charity.'     He  says  : 

'  The  mark  of  a  true  Christian  is  the  removal  of  self  from 
the  centre  of  our  world,  and  the  willing  subordination  of  our 
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own  life  to  the  greater  objects  beyond  ourselves.  No  Christian 
may  limit  his  standard  of  perfection  to  the  full  cultivation  of 
his  own  heart.  That  is  but  one  aspect  of  Christian  per- 
fection. There  are  other  sides  to  a  complete  Christian 
character.  If  they  be  altogether  undeveloped,  we  are  not 
Christians  at  all,  and  if  they  be  less  mature  than  the  self- 
regardmg  aspects  of  religion,  we  are  very  imperfect  still.  The 
Apostle  bids  us  to  cultivate,  as  an  essential  part  of  a  full- 
orbed  Christian  character,  a  spirit  of  ready  sympathy  and 
practical  kindness  towards  those  who  surround  us.  Sympathy 
needs,  and  repays  cultivation ;  not  only  to  overcome  natural 
selfishness,  but  also  to  enter  fully  into  the  circumstances 
and  feelings  of  others.  It  requires  considerable  acquaintance 
with  various  conditions,  or  else  a  vivid  imagination,  to  put 
ourselves  into  a  position  we  have  never  actually  occupied. 
We  must  have  our  own  best  thoughts  and  emotions  well 
under  control,  if  we  would  turn  from  that  which  engrosses  us 
at  the  sudden  call  of  another's  need.     The  heart  can  only  be 

"  Through  constant  watching  wise 
To  meet  the  glad  with  joyful  smile, 

And  wipe  the  weeping  eyes  : 
A  heart  at  leisure  fro?n  itself 

To  soothe  and  sympathize." 

And,  in  the  practical  expression  of  our  desire  to  help,  there 
needs  great  tact  and  skill,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  diligent 
cultivation.  A  Christian  absorbed  in  his  own  growth  in  grace, 
or  even  in  the  contemplation  of  the  goodness  and  righteousness 
of  God,  is  not  the  Scriptural  model.  We  have  social  duties 
the  neglect  of  which  must  stamp  weakness  and  defect  on  all 
that  we  may  otherwise  attain  to.  "  Charity  "  is  placed  last, 
not  as  least  important  or  as  latest  gained.  It  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  effort,  which  when  we  have  reached,  effort  ceases, 
and 

"  'Tis  nature  all,  and  all  delight "  : 

all  being  prompted  by  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  perfectly 
renewed  heart.  Not  so  much  in  the  way  of  duty  or  obedience 
must  our  kindness  flow  out  to  our  brethren,  but  as  the  natural 
and  irresistible  effect  of  the  workings  of  our  own  spirit.' 

His    own   daily  life  could   hardly  have  become,   during  a 
ministry  so  brief,  such  a  strikingly  illuminated  edition  of  the 
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Gospel  which  he  preached  if  he  had  not  begun  to  learn  of 
Christ  betimes,  or  if  in  youth  he  had  ever  brought  himself 
under  the  tyranny  of  evil  habits.  As  Lucullus  nobly  said, 
when  a  Roman  officer  proposed  first  to  enslave  and  then 
liberate  a  captured  philosopher,  under  the  idea  that  he  would 
prize  his  liberty  all  the  more  through  having  felt  its  loss  :  '  It  is 
better  never  to  have  been  a  slaved  Peter  would  never  have 
denied  his  Master  '  with  oaths  and  curses '  if  he  had  not  learnt 
that  coarse  habit  in  his  youth.  The  more  delicate  graces  of  the 
Christian  character  have  to  struggle  hard  amidst  the  all  but 
ineradicable  fibres  of  earthly  habits  and  associations. 

One  of  Alfred's  colleagues  says  :  *  I  never  met  with  any 
one  who  more  completely  burnt  his  own  smoked  That  he  was 
conscious  of  having  smoke  to  burn  is  clear  from  his  diary 
and  his  sermons.  But  he  was  careful  to  rake  out  the  cinders 
from  ^the  holy  fire'  and  to  give  it  plenty  of  the  wind  of 
heaven. 

One  little  homely  herb  in  the  kitchen-garden  of  the  graces 
I  must  not  forget  to  notQ— frugality.  He  was  as  economic  of 
his  coppers  as  of  his  moments.  He  kept  an  account  of  every 
penny  of  his  expenditure.  The  purposes  to  which  he  devoted 
his  savings  gave  a  nobleness  to  thrift.  His  younger  brother 
says  : 

'When  he  became  a  master  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School,  he  found  himself  for  the  first  time  in  a  comfortable 
condition  with  regard  to  money  matters.  He  spoke  of  this 
period  as  the  "  easiest "  part  of  his  life.  Immediately  on 
receiving  his  first  quarter's  salary,  he  sent  me  a  portion  of  it  to 
be  spent  on  my  East  End  interests.' 

The  purity  and  severity  of  his  taste,  and  his  simple  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  unduly  checked  the  play  of  his  imagination 
both  in  preaching  and  in  writing.  His  style  was  scholarly  in 
its  simplicity  and  ease  :  *  simplex  munditiis.'  He  was  too  intent 
upon  his  object  to  indulge  in  by-play.  Yet  it  will  have  been 
seen  that  his  keen  and  subtle  analytic  insight  did  not  destroy, 
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though  it  did  keep  under,  his  fine  poetic  feeling  and  his  not 
contemptible  poetic  faculty. 

His  ready  command  of  his  intellectual  resources  was  none  the 
less,  but  all  the  greater,  for  his  laborious  analyses  and  annotations 
of  the  works  he  studied  and  the  lectures  he  attended.  We 
have  seen  how  he  was  '  glad  to  communicate '  whatever 
knowledge  he  had  acquired,  how  *apt  to  teach,'  how 
spontaneous  and  how  untiring  his  guidance  of  all  who  were 
willing  to  be  led.  *  Whosoever'  asked  him  'to  go  a  mile' 
on  some  rugged,  winding  road  of  learning,  he  would  '  go  with 
him  twain.' 

The  variety  of  his  intellectual  tastes  and  the  miscellaneous- 
ness  of  his  mental  occupations  have  been  already  indicated. 
They  may  be  further  seen  from  the  titles  of  two  other  papers 
which  were  to  follow  his  article  on  John  Locke — (i)  Three 
John  Smiths  :  John  Smith  the  Puritan  Captain,  John  Smith  the 
Cambridge  Platonist,  and  John  Smith  the  Methodist  Revivalist ; 
(2)  The  Views  oj  the  Evangelicals  of  the  Last  Century ^  as  shown 
by  the  Prose  Writings  of  Hannah  More, 

His  aesthetic  education  had  been  altogether  incidental.  The 
only  one  of  '  the  fine  arts '  for  which  he  manifested  a 
passion  was  architecture.  When  he  was  a  verj^  little  fellow, 
some  one  gave  him  a  splendid  box  of  bricks,  with  pillars  and 
architraves  and  all  the  requisites  for  Liliputian  temple-building, 
and,  for  some  months,  I  used  to  amuse  myself  and  him — '  the 
playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  his  mind  ' — for  an  hour  after  dinner, 
by  imitating  in  wood  the  engravings  in  Sir  Charles  Fellows' 
Lycia.  He  was  eagerly  interested  in  the  task,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  could  do  the  work  more  deftly  than  his  teacher. 
When  I  got  tired  of  that  I  used  to  entertain  him  with  the 
superb  illustrations  in  Ruskin's  Stones  of  Venice,  explaining 
them  to  him  as  well  as  I  could.  In  early  boyhood  he  spent 
a  year  with  maternal  relatives  who  were  carrying  out  work 
under  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  fine 
architecture.  Thus  a  childish  pastime  opened  a  source  of 
lifelong  intellectual  pleasure. 
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His  familiarity  with  lighter  literature  has  already  been  noted. 
To  the  perils  of  such  reading  he  was  far  from  being  blind. 
He  knew  that  a  fiction-fed  fancy  may  prove  a  harassing  foe  to 
the  spiritual  life.  He  also  knew  what  an  advantage  it  is, 
what  an  immunity,  to  be  '  simple  concerning  evil.'  But  he 
believed  that  the  imagination  is  one  of  God's  great  gifts  to 
man,  for  the  utilisation  of  which  those  who  possess  it  in  a  high 
degree  are  responsible  both  to  God  and  man ;  that  as  a 
factor  in  education,  when  wisely  used  and  in  its  choicest  pro- 
ducts, both  in  prose  and  verse,  it  is  of  great  importance,  not 
only  as  ministering  'to  magnanimity  and  delectation,*  and 
tending  to  '  purify  the  passions  by  terror  and  by  pity,'  but  as 
quickening  and  broadening  one's  insight  into  individual 
character  and  human  nature,  and  one's  sympathetic,  genial 
interest  in  human  life.  It  had  pleased  God  to  make  a  work 
of  a  great  master  of  the  art  one  of  the  many  agencies  in  his 
own  conversion  ;  and,  after  his  little  hymn,  the  first  productions 
of  his  own  renewed  mind,  in  verse  and  prose,  were  Sir  Galahad 
and  A  Legend  of  Rostherne.  And  in  doing  this  he  could  frankly 
take  up  Dr.  Johnson's  prayer  before  he  wrote  the  first  number 
of  the  Rambler : 

*  Almighty  God,  the  Giver  of  all  good  things,  without  whose 
help  all  labour  is  ineffectual,  and  without  whose  grace  all 
wisdom  is  folly,  grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  that  in  this  undertaking 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  from  me,  but  that  I  may 
promote  Thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  myself  and  others. 
Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ.' 

He  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  forswear  his  love  of  literature 
that  he  might  win  and  serve  Christ.  He  was  like  the  penitent 
in  The  Palace  of  Art : 

*  "  Make  me  a  cottage  in  the  vale,"  she  said, 
**  "Where  I  may  muse  and  pray ; 
Yet  pull  net  down  my  palace  towers^  that  are 
So  lightly,  beatUifully  built ^^ 

He  found  in  imaginative  literature  a  remunerative  relaxation. 
Intellectual  toil  at  once  earned  and  gave  zest  to  intellectual 
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recreation.  Imaginative  reading  in  no  wise  loosened  those 
habits  of  intellectual  accuracy  which,  as  Coleridge  says,  '  are 
so  greatly  favourable  to  and  akin  to  habits  of  veracity  and 
moral  truth.'  Nor  did  it  vitiate  ^  a  taste  born  of  and  nurtured  in 
simplicity.'  The  story  or  satire  which  disregards  the  apostolic 
injunction,  '  Let  it  not  be  once  named  amongst  you,  as  becometh 
saints,'  he  rejected  utterly. 

As  has  been  intimated,  Alfred's  manner  often  gave,  at  first,  • 
the  impression  of  shyness  and  stiffness.  To  strangers  and 
even  to  slight  acquaintances  he  sometimes  seemed  restrained 
and  reserved.  He  lacked,  in  his  boyhood  at  least,  what 
Wesley  instances  as  one  of  '  the  best  gifts '  to  be  coveted 
earnestly :  an  easy,  graceful  '  address.'  John  Fletcher  rightly 
regarded  this  lack  as  a  serious  disadvantage  to  any  one  who 
has  the  care  of  souls.  He  writes  to  the  schoolmaster  at 
Madeley : 

^  If  I  were  not  a  minister,  I  would  be  a  schoolmaster.  •  .  . 
Have  you  mastered  the  stiffness  and  shyness  of  your  temper  ? 
Charity  gives  an  affability  and  openness  which  nature  has 
denied  you.' 

Certainly  Alfred's  seeming  shyness  was  neither  a  fault  'of 
temper,'  nor  for  want  of  '  charity.'  It  was  rather  the  result 
of  modesty  and  absorption  in  his  thinkings. 

What  he  was  as  schoolboy,  tutor,  friend,  pastor,  colleague, 
the  foregoing  pages  sufficiently  suggest;  what  he  was  as  son 
and  brother  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

'  Though  the  righteous  may  seem  to  be  forestalled  by  death, 
yet  shall  he  be  at  rest.  For  honourable  age  is  not  that  which 
standeth  in  length  of  time  nor  that  is  measured  by  number  of 
years.  But  discernment  is  grey  hair  unto  men,  and  an 
unspotted  life  old  age.  He  pleased  God,  and  was  beloved  ; 
.  .  .  therefore  He  hasted  to  take  him  away'  (^Wisdom  of 
Solomon  iv.  7-1 1). 
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A  YOUNG  STUDENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY, 

IT  will  be  seen  that  the  bent  of  Alfred's  mind  was  decidedly 
analytic,  ratiocinative,  and  keenly  dialectic.  Mental  science 
was  his  favourite  study.  Yet  his  cast  of  mind  was  thoroughly 
English.  The  vague,  the  hazy,  and  the  transcendental  had  no 
charms  for  him.  Precision  and  clearness  of  thought  and 
language,  tautness  of  reasoning,  cleanness  of  workmanship, 
sharpness  of  outline  seemed  to  be  to  him  intellectual  necessities. 

His  mind  was  English  in  its  cautious  courage.  Though  subtle, 
penetrant,  eagerly  enquiring,  and  addicted  to  exploratory  science, 
he  would  not  stir  a  step  further  than  he  had  made  good  his 
ground.  You  might  as  easily  persuade  a  mule  upon  a  mountain 
track  to  trust  itself  and  its  burden  to  a  slippery  or  shingly 
slant  as  induce  him  to  commit  himself  in  reasoning  to  an 
insecure  position.  He  felt  self-limitation  and  self-restraint  to 
be  virtues  as  essential  to  the  philosophical  explorer  as  to 
the  Christian,  who  is  striving  for  the  mastery  over  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

His  mind  was  also  English  in  its  practicality.  He  states  as 
the  aim  of  philosophy  :  ^  Primarily,  light,  truth ;  secondarily, 
power  and  results,^ 

He  brought  his  fearless  open-mindedness  into  his  read- 
ing, his  studies,  his  criticisms,  and  his  systematizations. 
His  MS.  remains  prove  that  he  not  only  studied  closely  and 
candidly  such  writers  as  Hobbes,  Mill,  Spencer,  Bain,  Car- 
penter, and  Maudsley,  but  he  sat  at  their  feet  and  loo'<:ed  at 
facts  and  generalizations  from  their  points  of  view,  and 
approached  the  great  problems  of  mental  and  moral  science 
from  their  starting-point,  and   along  their  lines,  as  far  as  he 
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found  them  practicable.  He  was  very  angry  with  writers  and 
talkers  who  fancied  they  discharged  their  duty  to  truth,  and 
utterly  discomfited  error,  by  simply  meeting  scientific  investi- 
gators point-blank  from  the  opposite  direction.  He  not  only 
claimed  for  them  the  rights  and  courtesies  of  belligerents, 
but  also  the  cordialities  due  to  collaborators  in  the  search 
after  truth,  so  long  and  so  far  as  they  strove  lawfully  and 
abstained  from  aggressive  dogmatism  on  matters  that  lie  beyond 
their  own  legitimate  acquisitions.  He  held  that  they  had 
much  to  teach  ;  he  knew  that  he  himself  had  learnt  much 
from  them ;  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  they  would  still 
further  extend  and  enrich  the  domain  of  human  thought, 
and  develop  the  resources,  by  tracking  the  processes  and 
conditions  of  human  thought. 

His  own  position  with  regard  to  these  investigations  is 
strikingly  shown  in  two  of  his  College  Essays,  which  I  over- 
looked in  the  multiplicity  of  his  MSS.,  and  thus  omitted  from 
the  list  given  on  pp.  123,  124.*  The  first  is  dated  *  Lent  Term, 
January  2  8, 1 8  7 1 ,'  and  headed  Physiology  as  the  Ally  of  Psychology. 
The  second  is  Can  Moral  Science  become  a  Science  of  Observation  ? 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  essay  on  Physiology  as 
the  Ally  of  Psychology  : 

*  That  psychological  science  is  at  present  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  Intellects  of  the  highest 
order  have  been  employed  upon  it  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  the  history  of  philosophy,  yet  with  so  little  result  that 
hardly  anything  concerning  it  can  be  regarded  as  definitely 
established.  Its  vocabulary  has  been  brought  to  a  perplexing 
pitch  of  refinement,  but  little  substantial  advance  has  been 
made.  Every  successive  writer  has  to  argue  the  elementary 
questions  from  the  very  beginning,  and  cannot  take  any  part 
of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  as  a  foundation  upon  which 
he    may    rear  his  own   superstructure.     In    fact,   psychology 

*  Other  overlooked  essays  are  :  Theories  of  the  Origin  of  Mythology 
(two  essays)  ;  Greek  Religion  ;  The  Philosophy  of  Heraclitus  ;  The  Stoical 
Tradition  in  Philosophy  ;  Abelard  and  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  ;  Patriotistn, 
Truthfulness^  Toleration  :  their  Rational  Bases. 
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seems  to  be  marked  with  Bacon's  sign  of  a  false  science  :  "  It 
varies,  but  it  does  not  grow."  May  not  the  reason  be  that,  like 
those  which  Bacon  is  describing,  it  is  based,  not  on  nature,  but 
on  opinion  ? 

*•  The  failure  of  so  many  great  men  in  this  field  cannot  but 
suggest  that  success  is  impossible  without  either  a  new  method 
or  additional  data.  The  method  hitherto  pursued  has  always 
appealed  to  direct  consciousness  without  any  possibility  of 
verification.  The  earlier  psychologists,  when  they  passed 
beyond  mere  analysis  of  language,  began  by  laying  down 
principles  which  they  regarded  as  axiomatic.  These,  they 
thought,  must  commend  themselves  to  general  acceptance, 
and  for  a  time  they  did.  But  so  soon  as  the  foundation  was 
questioned,  it  was  found  to  be  uncertain,  and  the  whole  fabric 
of  deductions  from  it  shared  its  fall ;  but  only  to  be  reared 
again,  in  a  somewhat  difierent  shape,  upon  a  basis  of  no  greater 
security  than  before. 

'  When,  however,  constant  instability  had  shaken  men's 
faith  in  a  priori  principles,  and  induction  had  won  its  triumphs 
in  physical  science,  the  attempt  was  made  to  apply  the  new 
method  to  mental  enquiry.  Instead  of  assuming  metaphysical 
entities  and  undemonstrable  axioms  as  first  principles,  reliance 
was  placed  on  observation  and  introspection,  to  furnish  materials 
for  inductive  psychology.  But  these  new  instruments,  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch  metaphysicians,  have  failed  to  place 
mental  science  on  anything  like  so  secure  a  footing  as  the 
youngest  and  most  difficult  branches  of  physical  research.  The 
intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject  may  be  alleged  in  excuse ;  yet 
it  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  the  difficulties  do  not  spring 
rather  from  the  method  than  from  the  matter  of  their  investi- 
gation.    Observation  of  the  minds  of  others  cannot  but  be  a 

doubtful  resource. 

****** 

*  Any  assumed  penetration  into  motive  is  liable  to  be 
vitiated  by  the  great  difficulty,  almost  impossibility,  of  being 
sure  that  we  do  not  mix  up  our  own  subjectivity  with  the 
facts  under  our  notice.  The  same  objection  lies  with  even 
greater  force  against  accepting  as  evidence  presentations  in 
biography  or  in  dramatic  fiction  of  the  interdependence  of 
various  states  of  mind. 

*  Relying   upon  introspection,  the  other  instrument  of  the 
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prevailing  school  of  psychology,  we  have  at  once  to  face  the 
question  of  the  sufficiency  and  trustworthiness  of  consciousness 
as  witness  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  mind.  It  requires 
art  and  pains  to  set  the  mind  at  a  distance,  and  make  it  its  own 
object,  and  a  trained  consciousness  must  have  an  unavoidable 
tendency  to  see  only  what  it  has  been  trained  to  see.  Nor  is 
theie  any  standard  of  appeal  in  the  frequent  case  of  conflicting 
testimony.  .  .  .  The  act,  too,  of  introspection  is  in  itself 
an  arrest  of  the  very  process  we  wish  to  examine. 
Nor  can  we  be  sure  that  consciousness  is  capable  of  detecting 
all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know.  Various  bodily  processes 
undoubtedly  go  on  altogether  without  its  knowledge;  it  is 
powerless  before  such  phenomena  as  those  of  the  association 
of  ideas. 

'  If  the  force  of  these  objections  be  not  overrated,  the  method 
of  the  interrogation  of  consciousness  cannot  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory.  Other  instruments  must  be  sought  for.  Some 
little  light  may  be  gained  from  a  historical  exhibition  of  the 
diverse  modes  of  thought  of  various  ages  and  peoples. 
.  .  .  For  it  is  only  from  the  method  of  the  physical  sciences 
that  the  great  want  of  psychology  can  be  supplied,  namely,  the 
constant  possibility  of  verification. 

*  By  tracing  the  gradations  of  intelligence  up  through  the 
chain  of  being  to  its  height  in  man,  a  much  clearer  concep- 
tion will  be  gained  of  the  nature  of  mind. 

^At  present  psychology  may  after  all  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
mere  analysis  of  language.  For  the  idea  of  "  mind  "  has  much 
the  appearance  of  a  refined  abstraction  drawn  from  the  various 
phenomena  we  class  as  mental. 

*  The  adoption  of  the  physiological  method  does  not  necessi- 
tate the  abandoning  of  the  essential  difference  between  mind 
and  matter,  but  it  must  lead  to  a  searching  re-examination  of 
the  grounds  of  the  distinction.  .  .  .  Otherwise  we  must 
renounce  the  fruitless  ontological  enquiry,  and  confine  ourselves 
to  judging  of  an  unknowable  force  by  its  cognisable  results. 

'  Physiology  seems  scarcely  yet  in  a  position  to  answer 
at  once  the  questions  that  would  be  asked  of  it.  But  it  has 
already  established  much  respecting  the  modes  in  which  the 
mind  manifests  itself.  It  has  proved  that  mental  activity  leaves 
a  measurable  impression  upon  the  physical  frame.  It  has 
exhibited  much  of  the  economy  of  the  nervous  system,  and  has 
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rendered  it  probable  that  by  experiment  and  observation  on 
the  working  of  the  brain  and  the  other  nervous  centres,  vv^e 
may  be  able  to  trace  the  operation  of  the  mind  with  more 
accuracy  than  by  empirical  self-inspection.  Moreover,  it  has 
already  disproved  the  hasty  hypotheses  of  Gall,  and  has 
opened,  in  the  systematic  study  of  mental  pathology,  a  new 
field  of  observation. 

*■  Thus,  guided  by  a  new  method,  and  enriched  with  fresh 
data,  ps3Tholog3'^,  borrowing  its  media  axiomata  from  the  border 
science  of  physiology,  may  have  sure  ground  to  rest  upon,  and 
a  domain  not  the  less  worthy  of  its  attention  because  part  of  a 
wider  realm.' 

'  The  adoption  of  the  physiological  method  does  not  necessitate 
the  abandonment  of  the  essential  difference  between  mind  and 
matter.  But  it  must  lead  to  a  searching  re-examination  of  the 
grounds  of  the  distinction.  ...  A  domain  not  the  less  worthy 
of  its  attention  because  part  of  a  wider  realm  J 

These  two  sentences  strongly  illustrate  Alfred's  cast  and 
course  of  philosophic  thought,  with  which  I  became  well 
acquainted  by  frequent  discussion.  He  held,  on  Biblical  as 
well  as  philosophic  grounds,  that  the  antithesis  between  matter 
and  spirit  has,  in  our  metaphysical  and  theological  systems, 
been  seriously  overpressed,  and,  as  the  result,  the  antagonism 
between  the  one  and  the  other  injuriously  exaggerated.  He 
maintained  this  on  Scriptural  grounds  :  (i)  The  revealed 
verity  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  as  an  essentially 
integral  part  of  the  individual  Man ;  and  the  profound  rea- 
soning of  St.  Paul,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  to  the  indefinite  susceptibility 
of  matter  of  refinement,  spiritualization,  and  glorification  : 
the  body  becoming  'a  spiritual  body^ — s//n/w^/ though  still  a 
body,  a  body  still  though  spiritual.  (2)  The  cognate  disclosures 
of  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  as  to  '  the 
adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body'  *  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.' 
(3)  What  '  by  faith  we  understand,'  as  to  the  creation  of  Matter, 
is,  not  what  Matter  is  made  out  of,  but  simply  what  Matter  is 
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not  made  out  of :  that  '  not  out  of  phenomenal  things  ' — things 
cognisable  by  the  bodily  senses  and  by  science — *  the  visible 
began  to  be ' :  \jJi]  ck  cjiaivofiivoyv  ro  /3A.€7ro/xei/ov  yeyovevai  (Hebrews 
xi.  3).  Hence  he  could  see  no  reason  why  Christian  thought 
should  be  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  the  discussion  of  the 
boundary-question  between  Matter  and  Mind.  What  Matter 
is  revelation  does  not  determine,  science  has  not  discovered, 
philosophy  has  not  divined.  The  irreducible  distinction 
between  body  and  spirit  Scripture  assumes  and  affirms. 

In  discussing  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  after  showing  that 
Hobbes  and  Locke  are  the  leaders  of  that  succession  of  philo- 
sophers who  would  *  substitute  psychology  for  metaphysics : 
the  examination  of  the  human  mind  for  the  insoluble  problem 
of  ontology/  he  says  : 

'  Locke,  at  the  opening  of  his  work,  gives  some  indi- 
cation of  a  perception  that  the  only  firm  basis  of  such  a 
psychology  is  in  physiology.  Physician  as  he  is,  however,  he 
declines  such  enquiries,  considering  them  "  curious  and  enter- 
taining"; but  beyond  his  present  purpose.  Possibly  the 
anatomical  resources  of  his  time  were  not  sufficient  for  such 
studies.  But  the  fact  that  he  saw  the  need  of  them,  however 
imperfectly,  justifies  us  in  tracing  to  him  the  intellectual 
descent  of  Hartley,  Condillac,  and  their  successors/ 

And  on  Locke's  dictum  :  *  That  anatomy  is  like  to  afford 
any  great  improvement  in  the  practice  of  physic,  or  assist 
a  man  in  finding  out  a  true  method,  I  have  reason  to  doubt,'* 
Alfred  remarks : 

'  Locke  raises  the  same  objection  against  the  usefulness  of 
anatomy  to  medicine,  as  is  now  raised  against  the  usefulness 
of  physiology  to  mental  science.' 

But  whilst  welcoming  physiology  as  '  the  ally  of  psychology,' 
he  would  not  yield  an  inch  to  it  as  an  invader  and  annexer. 
Four  days  after  the  date  of  the  former  essay,  he  completed  a 
companion  or  converse  essay,  entitled  : 

The  Limits  of  the  Physical  Explanation  of  Moral  Phenomena. 

*  Shqftesbwy  Papers ^  Series  viii.,  2. 
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'  Many  causes  combine  to  direct  attention  strongly  at  the 
present  time  towards  the  physical  antecedents  of  moral  states 
and  actions.  The  great  advance  of  Physiology  has  given  in- 
creased insight  into  the  more  subtle  laws  of  human  nature.  ,  .  . 
The  operation  of  wider  and  more  recondite  laws  than  any  yet 
known  is,  in  the  progress  of  science,  continually  being  suspected. 
There  is  a  feeling,  too,  that  while  so  many  hitherto  obscure 
phenomena  are  being  reduced  to  law,  the  solution  of  the  old 
problems  is  not  far  off.  These  reasons  incline  men  to  a 
favourable  reception  of  any  attempt  to  found  a  philosophy  of 
morals  upon  the  secure  basis  of  observation  and  experiment. 
Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  guard  against  the  hasty 
acceptation  of  sweeping  hypotheses.' 

He  then  states  Buckle's  positions,  and  shows  what  modicum 
of  truth  there  is  in  them,  adding  : 

'At  this  point,  surely,  the  philosophic  pendulum  has 
swung  back  to  the  full  extent  of  its  oscillations.  The  recoil  is 
complete.' 

He  last  shows  that  materialistic  positions  are  as  much  at 
variance  with  a  wider  and  closer  observation  and  experience 
as  with  the  moral  sense  of  man. 

In  the  same  tone  is  the  essay  dated  May  17th,  1870;  Can 
Moral  Science  become  a  Science  of  Observation  ?     It  begins  : 

'Ever  since  the  rise  of  the  Inductive  Method  into  the  first 
place  in  Science,  it  has,  with  almost  uninterrupted  progress, 
added  to  its  domain  field  after  field  of  enquiry  which  had  been 
regarded  as  closed  against  it.  Its  first  effect  was  to  turn  the 
mind  back,  as  it  were,  to  the  beginning,  to  those  subjects  that 
had  aroused  the  thought  of  the  early  lonians,  and  called 
into  being  the  first  philosophers.  ...  It  applied  itself, 
however,  to  the  old  task  not  only  with  the  new  instrument  of 
discovery  which  Bacon  had  put  into  its  hands,  but  with  the 
accumulated  training  of  two  thousand  years.  No  longer 
bewildered  among  a  mass  of  undemonstrable  theories,  it 
advanced  with  rapid  strides.  .  .  .  Two  centuries  have 
sufficed  to  bring  the  adherents  of  the  inductive  method  through 
the  successiye  stages  of  the  more  and  more  complex  physical 
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sciences,  and  of  the  simpler  forms  of  the  observation  of  human 
action,  again  face  to  face  with  the  problems,  not  of  inanimate 
or  irrational  nature,  but  of  man  alone.  There  are  only  two 
departments  of  thought  which  have  received  the  name  of 
Science  that  have  not  been  added  to  the  empire  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Observation.  Morality  and  theology,  each 
claiming  to  be  something  intrinsically  higher  than  all  other 
sciences,  are  as  yet  unannexed,  though  by  no  means  uninvaded. 
With  theology  we  have  here  nothing  to  do.  It  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  whether  it  is,  as  yet,  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  science, 
in  any  exact  sense  of  the  word.  The  case  is  different  with  the 
philosophy  of  human  action.  Long  time  engrossing  the  name 
oi Philosophy y  the  conquests  of  induction  must  be  regarded  as  in- 
complete unless  it  wins  an  entrance  into  this  field  of  thought  also. 
*  There  is,  then,  from  the  hitherto  unchecked  advance  of  the 
inductive  method,  prima  facie  reason  to  suppose  that  Moral 
Science  also  must  be  dealt  with  on  these  principles,  and  will 
receive  from  this  treatment  benefits  similar  to  those  which  the 
other  sciences  have  derived  therefrom.' 

He  then  shows,  by  an  argument  too  long  for  quotation,  that 
no  sooner  is  the  method  of  Physical  Science  admitted  into  the 
sphere  of  Morals,  than  it  is  found  to  be  under  such  changed 
conditions,  that  its  leading  words — laWy  for  example — cannot 
bear  the  self-same  meaning,  and  if  that  meaning  is  still  forced 
upon  them,  they  forthwith  become  delusive.     He  proceeds  : 

'  No  more,  however,  is  required  of  the  student  of  Philosophy 
than  of  the  geometrician,  who  has  to  use  words  taken  from 
common  speech  in  a  sense  which  is  not  ordinarily  conveyed 
by  them.  When,  in  Moral  Science,  we  speak  of  cause  and 
effect,  it  must  not  be  meant  that  a  certain  consequent  does, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  invariably  follow  a  certain  antecedent, 
much  less  that  there  is  any  occult  power  residing  in  the  cause 
that  irresistibly  produces  the  effect.  Yet  the  theory  of 
Causation,  as  held  by  those  who  would  push  inductive  science 
into  the  realm  of  Morals,  is — that  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  is  that  of  invariable^  unconditioned  succession. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  such  and  such  a  general 
law  is  established,  therefore  the  action  of  a  given  individual 

upon  a  particular  occasion  is  exactly  foreknowable. 

ix-  *  *  -x-  -se- 
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*  Yet  Political  Economy  has  reached  the  rank  of  a  science, 
though  it  deals  with  things  influenced  by  human  caprice.  Its 
principles  are  not  at  all  an  infallible  guide  to  the  proceedings 
of  individuals,  but  it  is  found  in  practice  that  they  may  be 
relied  upon  for  the  general  result  of  the  actions  of  a  large 
number  of  free  agents.' 

But  whilst  he  would  welcome  Physiology  as  '  the  ally  *  of 
Psychology,  he  would  resent  and  resist  the  annexation  of  the 
realm  of  Mind  to  the  realm  of  Matter.  He  knew  how  to  dis- 
tinguish, in  the  one  science  as  in  the  other,  a  mere  tentative 
thesiSy  however  grand  and  bold,  or  even  likely,  from  a  well- 
established  theory.  When  the  advocates  of  a  mere  working 
hypothesis,  however  fascinating,  or  even  handy  and  helpful,  like 
thedoctrine  of  Evolution,  decreed  it  into  a  scientific  dogma,  much 
more  when  enthusiastic  physiologists  claimed  for  their  speci- 
ality to  be  the  supreme,  the  absolute,  the  universal,  the  only 
science,  he  would  give  'place  by  subjection;  no,  not  for  an 
hour.'  It  is,  he  maintained,  the  fanaticism  of  physical  science, 
dazzled  and  dazed  by  its  own  discoveries,  and  unable  to  control 
its  own  impetus,  which,  instead  of  induction,  would  put  us  off 
with  imaginations,  and  sometimes  even  illusions,  and  make 
faith  in  some  newly  started  and  hugely  unverified  hypothesis, 
necessary  to  scientific  salvation.  He  saw  that  the  spirit  of 
hasty  systematization  is  a  ^  spirit  of  error.' 

He  concludes  that  notwithstanding  *  the  difficulties  that  beset 
observation  in  this  matter,''  and  although  '  the  intersection  and 
mutual  counteraction '  of  various  influences  on  a  '  man's  charac- 
ter and  conduct '  must  be  allowed  for  '  to  a  most  confusing 
extent,'  and  though  '  "  the  mutilation  of  concrete  phenomena  " 
in  Moral  Science  will  exceed  that  prevailing  in  any  other,  and 
therefore  the  liability  to  error  in  practically  applying  its  prin- 
ciples will  be  very  great,'  yet  Moral  Science  may,  to  a 
useful  extent,  'become  a  Science  of  Observation.' 

In  his  essay  on  The  Classification  of  the  Sciences,  he  maintains 
that 
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'After  all  the  most  suggestive  classification  that  has  yet  been 
made  is  that  of  Comte,  the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  given 
toward  the  reducing  of  knowledge,  in  all  its  multiformity,  to 
one  well-ordered  and  correlated  truth/ 

He  admits,  however,  that 

'  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill  has  pointed  out  a  serious  incomplete- 
ness due  to  Comte's  violent  reaction  against  everything  meta- 
physical. Psychology  ought  to  intervene  between  biology  and 
social  science.  It  has  a  method  of  its  own  necessary  to  meet 
the  complexity  of  mental  and  moral  phenomena — the  Interro- 
gation of  consciousness.' 

This  shows  that  he  rejected  the  attempted  identification  of 
Psychology  with  Biology,  and  the  consequent  making  the  higher 
science  a  mere  province  or  dependency  of  the  lower. 

It  will  be  seen  that  notwithstanding  the  decidedly  English 
character  of  his  mind,  as  shown  especially  in  the  qualities  of 
wariness,  self-limitation,  practicality,  and  resolute  repression  of 
the  imagination,  '  that  little,  arrogant,  intrusive  faculty '  (as 
Butler  calls  it  in  almost  the  only  passage  in  which  he  seems 
to  be  aware  of  its  existence) — he  was  far  from  being  inattentive 
to  Continental  philosophy.  He  had,  for  example,  studied 
Ritter  and  Taine  with  great  care. 

To  ignore  a  proved  fact,  or  a  fair  deduction  of  science,  from 
fear  of  its  supposed  tendency  or  probable  abuse,  he  held  to  be 
dishonest,  and  unbelieving,  and  unworthy  of  a  Christian.  He 
felt  that  an  excessive  sensitiveness  is  suggestive  of  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  security  of  our  position.  His  convictions 
were  firm  enough  to  enable  him  to  show,  not  only  courtesy, 
but  considerateness  and  *  meekness  of  wisdom  '  towards  all 
questioners  of  '  those  matters  which  have  been  fully  established 
among  us'  (Luke  i.  71,  R.V.  margin).  He  tried  to  find  out  the 
germ  or  grain  of  truth  in  a  mistaken  system,  and  to  see  how 
far  a  misleading  guide  was  on  the  right  road,  and  where  he 
took  the  wrong  turn.  Neither  his  experience  nor  his  minis- 
trations were  a  whit  the  worse,  but  were  certainly  the  better, 
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for  his  frank  and  fearless  candour  and  his  intrepidity  of  in- 
vestigation. The  subtleties  of  unbelief  did  not  bewilder  him  ; 
its  arrogance  could  not  disturb  him.  This  is  the  more  note- 
worthy as  his  own  intellectual  bent  and  habit  were  so  decidedly 
and  so  strongly  explorative.  The  secret  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  real,  deep,  happy  personal  experience  of  Christian  truth  ; 
devotional  and  hard-working  habits,  and  evangelistic  ambitions 
and  activities.  He  so  believed  as  to  have  '  the  witness  in  him- 
self/ the  Spirit's  ^seal'  and  'earnest.' 

*  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  this  bondy 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud.' 

All  his  reading  and  enquiry  resulted  in  a  more  intelligent, 
assured,  and  hearty  grasp  of  the  '  truth     ...     in  Jesus.' 

Yet  something,  I  think,  must  be  set  down  to  the  strength  of 
his  head,  as  well  as  the  wholeness  of  his  heart. 

When  he  heard  that  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Book  Com- 
mittee had  discussed  the  necessity  of  a  new  Catechism  of  the 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  for  the  use  of  families  and 
schools, — the  existing  Catechism,  composed  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  being  in  some  respects  out  of  date — he  was  greatly 
disturbed.  He  urged  that  the  Church  was  not  yet  in  readiness 
to  readjust  its  elementary  apologetic  to  the  changeful  state  of 
scientific  and  speculative  unbelief;  not  having  yet  either 
mastered  the  grounds  and  the  significance,  or  taken  the  true 
bearings  of  the  startling  innovations  in  science  which  had  so 
recently  been  made.  The  Book  Committee  and  Conference 
came  to  the  same  mind.  Certainly  the  Church  is  far  better 
prepared  to-day  than  it  was  twelve  years  ago  to  take  up  the 
position  of  safety  and  of  dignity  in  front  of  modern  scepticism. 
Wellington's  remark  just  before  one  of  his  great  battles  :  *  We 
have  time  for  twenty  minutes'  sleep,'  is  often  very  opportune 
in  Apologetic  warfare. 

Alfred's  anticipations  have  been  verified  to  a  remarkable 
extent.  During  the  last  fourteen  years,  both  scientific  dis- 
covery and  the  conclusions  of  the  most  competent  and  cautious 
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Christian  thinkers  have  been  distinctly  towards  the  position  taken 
up  in  his  College  essays.  The  advance  of  science  has  revealed 
interrelations  between  physiology  and  psychology  more  and 
more  intimate.  Yet  the  clearer  and  the  closer  the  connection 
of  the  two  sciences  has  become,  the  deeper  and  broader  the 
boundary  between  them  is  seen  to  be.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
Christian  thought  has  become  much  more  awake  to  the  intellec- 
tual, moral  and  spiritual  significance  of  the  science  of  health :  to 
the  necessity  of  bodily  training  to  a  complete  and  effective 
education,  and  to  the  bearing  of  sanitation  on  sanctification, 
and  of  a  judicious  physical  regimen  on  the  self-discipline  of 
the  saint.  Sober  biology  and  sound  exegesis  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  each  other,  but  may  heartily  clasp  hands.  Even 
when  a  scientific  discoverer  degrades  himself  into  a  missionary 
of  materialism,  he  is,  however  unconsciously  and  unwillingly, 
advancing  the  benevolent  purposes  of  God,  who  can  say  to  the 
agnostic  savant,  as  to  the  heathen  hero:  *I  girded  thee,  though 
thou  hast  not  known  Me.'  So  long  as  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  and  with  it  human  responsibility  and  the  supremacy  and 
non-delusiveness  of  duty,  are  inviolably  maintained,  and 
biology,  like  the  body  with  which  it  deals,  is  kept  'under,* 
without  '  neglecting  of '  it,  the  believing  student  has  no  more 
to  dread  from  the  honest  findings  of  modern  physiology  than 
from  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  ancient  heathenism. 
Physiology  is  yet  in  its  pupilage,  and  is  too  apt  to  assume  the 
airs  of  petted  and  precocious  youth ;  but  as  it  grows  out  of 
these,  and  gives  up  its  truant  trespassing,  it  will  fulfil  the 
noble  mission  to  which  it  has  been  called  by  God.  These  were 
Alfred's  views,  often  expressed  both  in  writing  and  in  conver- 
sation, 

A  proof  of  the  severity  of  Christian  criticism  with  which  he 
could  deal  with  flippant,  superficial  and  pretentious  unbelief 
is  given  by  his  scathing  review  of  Dr.  Draper's  History  of  the 
Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science j  International  Series ^  1875. 

In  Alfred,  the  philosophic  spirit  was  in  perfect  harmony  with 
firm  and  fervid  Christian  faith. 


A    YOUNG  STUDENT  OF  THEOLOGY  AND   CHURCH 

HISTORY. 

ALFRED  resolved  that  beforehe  began  his  ministry  he  would 
form  for  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  a  clear  and  consistent 
Biblical  theology,  so  that  he  might  himself  know  what  it  was  that 
he  was  about  to  teach  others,  and  that  his  teaching  might  be  so 
coherent  and  precise  and  firm  that  he  could  say  to  his  hearers : 
*  As  God  is  faithful,  our  word  toward  you  is  not  yea  and  nay ' 
(2  Corinthians  i.  18).  Besides,  it  was  with  him  a  necessity  that  his 
avowed  adhesion  to  the  doctrinal  sj'^stem  of  any  church,  whose 
ministry  he  sought  to  enter,  should  be  intelligent,  free,  honest, 
and  unhesitating.  The  form  in  which  the  question  as  to 
agreement  with  the  standards  of  Wesleyan-Methodist  doctrine 
is  put  to  candidates  for  the  ministry  seemed  to  require 
this :  '  Do  you  believe  that  the  doctrines  contained  in  Mr. 
Wesley's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  and  his  first  fifty-two 
sermons  are  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures?^  He  saw  that 
the  absolute  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  the  sole  source  of 
Christian  doctrine,  is  the  fundamental  presupposition  of  Wes- 
leyan-Methodist Divinity.  He  therefore  felt  that  he  must 
know  for  himself  what  the  theology  of  Scripture  really  is 
before  he  could  give  to  that  preliminary  question  a  frank 
and  intelligent  answer.  He  went  straight  to  the  original 
Scriptures,  and  wrought  out  for  himself,  and  by  himself,  of 
course  with  the  best  help  within  his  reach,  a  purely  Biblical 
theology,  drawn  directly  from  Holy  Writ 

But  it  was  not  less  a  necessity  of  his  mental  structure  and 
habits  that  any  theology  which  he  might  construct  should  be 
scientific,  in  its  method  and  its  form.  But  the  truth  to  which 
he  strove  to  give  a  scientific  expression  and  arrangement  was 
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revealed  truth  :  truth,  not  excogitated  by  the  mind  of  man,  but 
ehcited  from  the  word  of  God. 

During  his  residence  in  Manchester,  as  a  tutor  at  the 
Grammar  School,  he  set  himself  to  draw  up  such  a  system  of 
theology.      This  remains  under  the  title  Skeleton  of  Theology. 

He  had  a  strong  conviction,  often  expressed  to  me  and  his 
intimate  friends,  that  Theology  must  be  recast,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  more  scientific  method  than  had  been  usual  hereto- 
fore. He  held  that  scientific  unbelief  must  be  fought  with  its 
own  weapons,  and  that  consequently  theology  must  be  made 
an  arm  of  precision.  As  the  French  musketeers  and  pikemen, 
on  the  field  of  Steinkirk,  flung  away  their  own  inferior  weapons 
and  seized  the  more  effective  arms  of  the  fallen  foe,  so  now,  in 
fighting  'the  good  fight  of  faith,'  we  must  not  be  worse-weaponed 
than  the  enemy.  He  saw  clearly  that  the  providential  purpose 
of  the  irruption  of  destructive  criticism  and  scientific  and  specu- 
lative scepticism  is  to  compel  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  a  more 
searching  study  of  the  Scriptures,  a  more  intelligent  and  indi- 
vidualf  and  therefore  more  assured  and  effective  grasp  of  the 
truth. 

And,  because  his  theology  was  strictly  Biblical,  it  was  broad 
and  balanced.  He  was  an  absolutely  independent  thinker  within 
the  limits  of  Revelation.  He  called  no  man  master,  on  earth. 
Hence  his  doctrinal  system  was  as  free  from  narrowness  as 
from  looseness.  There  was  nothing  conventionally  Wesleyan 
in  its  tone.     It  did  not  bear  any  denominational  brand. 

His  notion  of  the  scope  of  theology  and  its  relations  with 
philosophy  and  the  wide  realm  of  thought,  as  well  as  his  close 
and  thoroughly  fearless  way  of  dealing  with  a  subject,  is  seen 
in  his  Prolegomena.     He  starts  with  a  definition  of 

'  Theology  and  Religion. 

'Theology  is  the  statement  of  the  principles  of  Religion 
in  a  scientific  form,  in  conjunction  with  the  reasons  for 
believing  the  truth  of  what  is  asserted. 

*  Without  this  we  have  only  a  Creed. 
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'  *'  Religion  "  may  be  defined  as :  The  consciousness  of  con- 
cerning and  permanent  relations  to  something  immeasurably 
greater  than  one's  self. 

*  I.  This  is  all  that  is  common  to  the  various  claimants  to 
the  title  of  Religion,  e.g.  (i)  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  used  when  it  is  disputed  whether  there  be  savage  tribes 
destitute  of  all  religion.  (2)  The  conception  in  the  mind  of 
Comte  when  he  wrote  La  Religion  Positive. 

'  II.  " Permanent''^  and  '' concerning  "  relations.  A  transient 
relation  to  what,  in  certain  respects  only,  is  greater  than  one's 
self,  does  not  answer  to  religiony  e.g.,  a  man  powerless 
before  a  wild  beast. 

^  Lucretius,  though  he  admits  ^0^5,  destroys  religion,  by  main- 
taining that  the  gods  do  not  concern  us.  On  the  same  ground 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  opinion  of  Comte  be  included 
in  the  definition  of  religion.  But,  at  any  rate,  he  is  seeking  a 
substitute  for  Religion  as  generally  understood. 

*  III.  Superstition  is  the  imagining  of  such  a  relation  where  it 
does  not  exist. 

'  Theism. 

'  Excepting  those  who  have  a  priori  rejected  belief  in  God, 
men  universally  add  to  the  above  definition  of  Religion :  a 
persuasion  that  the  Power  on  our  relation  to  which  our 
religion  is  based  is  not  inanimate  or  unconscious  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  one  or  more  personal  beings  deliberately  controlling 
human  life  and  the  inanimate  world. 

*  Religion  has  respect  to  God  or  gods. 

*  A  God   may  be  defined  as : 

*  A  personal  being  immeasurably  greater  than  Man. 

*  I.  "  Personal."  Pantheism  and  similar  systems  deny  this  ; 
but  they  are  all  reactions  from  the  belief  in  a  Personal  God, 
which  may  be  considered,at  any  rate  as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
as  primary. 

'  II.  "  Immeasurably."  Angels,  demons,  etc.,  are  not  gods, 
because  the  difference  between  them  and  man  is  finite. 

^  III.  Spirituality;  i.e. :  incognoscibility  by  human  senses,  is  a 
frequent,  but  not  universal,  predicate  ot  a  god.  In  early  ages 
the  gods  are  represented  as  becoming  visible  to  men,  or  even 
as  permanently  perceived  by  the  senses  of  certain  favoured 
individuals. 
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'  IV.  Immortality  (not  eternity  a  parte  ante)  is  an  almost 
universal  predicate  of  a  God. 

*  The  primary  elements  of  all  religion,  then,  are  two  : 

*  I.  A  belief  in  the  existence  of  (at  least  one)  God. 

'  II.  In  the  supreme  importance  of  men's  relations  to  Him, 
i.e.,  that  the  irx'terests  of  individuals,  families,  etc.,  are  seriously 
affected  by  men's  behaviour  to  To  ©etov.     See  Hebrews  xi.  6. 

*  The  best  known  definitions  of  God  would  be  accepted  only 
by  Monotheists;  e.g.,  Descartes's  : 

^ ''  By  the  name  of  God  I  understand  a  Substance  infinite, 
eternal,  immutable,  independent,  all-knowing,  all-powerful, 
by  Which  I  m3^self  and  every  other  thing  that  exists,  whatever 
such  there  be,  were  created  "  (Med.  III.). 

*  Descartes  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  Polytheist  has  no 
idea  of  God, 

'  Secondary  Division  of  Religions  : 

'  Those  which  claim,  and  those  which  do  not  claim,  to  pos- 
sess a  revelation  of  God's  will  to  man  in  a  definite  written  form. 

*  Sacred  books,  e.g.^  the  Vedas  or  the  writings  of  Confucius, 
do  not  necessarily  pass  for  a  revelation.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  revelation,  strictly  so  called,  is  claimed  by  any 
religions  except  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism. 

*The  books  of  Mani  and  of  Mormon  are  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions. 

*  Christianity  differs  from  all  other  Religions  in  maintaining 
that,  through  Jesus  Christ  and  His  immediate  apostles,  the  com- 
plete and  final  revelation  has  come. 

*■  "  Natural  Religion,"  which  used  to  be  opposed  to  "Revealed 
Religion,"  is  not  so  much  a  Religion  that  has  ever  had  a 
historical  existence,  as  a  name  for  the  postulates  of  Christianity. 
*'  Natural  Religion "  coincides  at  different  points  with  the 
beliefs  of  heathen  and  of  non-Christian  people.  Its  con- 
tents and  limits  are  mainly  conjectural.  Theologians  are  gene- 
rally agreed  upon  little  more  than  the  following  points  as 
contained  in  "Natural  Theology"  :  (i)  The  existence  of  one 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe  and  a  Being  of  infinite  and 
eternal  perfection;  (2)  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  (3)  a 
Future  State. 

*  Tillotson  states  them  thus  (Sermon  ccxix.). 
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'  The  existence  of  God :   Why  believed  ? 

*  The  principal  answers  that  have  been  given  are  : 

*  I.  The  idea  of  God  is  innate  ;  Anselm,  Descartes,  etc. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  beh'eve  any  idea  innate, 

'  II.  The  knowledge  was  originally  imparted  by  revelation, 
and  has  been  handed  down,  in  spite  of  all  corruptions  : 
Watson,  etc. 

'  III.  It  is  the  result  of  an  irresistible,  almost  unconscious 
induction  from  everywhere  present  facts. 

*■  The  existing  belief  is  almost  certainly  produced  by  reasons 
II.  and  III.  combined. 

'  Monotheism. 

*  Apart  from  Scripture,\t  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  Monotheism 
or  Polytheism  was  the  earlier  belief.  But  the  science  of 
Mythology  seems  to  show  that  at  least  an  enormous  multi- 
plication of  gods  is  due  to  linguistic  corruption  :  what  were 
originally  names  or  titles  of  one  God  becoming  names  of 
distinct  personalities. 

'  On  the  Origin  of  the  Belief  in  God,  the  Bible 
'  I.  Gives  no  countenance  to  the  innate  idea  theory. 
'  II.  Teaches  a  primitive  knowledge  of  God ;  but  does  not 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  extinction  of  that  knowledge. 

'  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul — A  Conscious  Life  of  the  Individual 

after  Death. 

'  Commonly,  if  not  universally  believed  in  primitive  religions. 
'  Reasons  :   probably 

*  I.  The  impossibility  of  picturing  to  one's  self  the  cessation 
of  existence. 

*  II.  Natural  unwillingness  to  regard  the  dead  as  non- 
existent. 

*  The  belief  in  "  ghosts  "  is  a  form  of  the  belief  in  immor- 
tality. Soon  doubted  or  even  denied ;  defended,  on  various 
grounds. 

'  The  Authority  of  Scripture. 

*  The  Bible  was  written  under  Divine  influence,  exerted  with 
the   distinct   purpose  of   providing    men   with   a    thoroughly 
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'IV.  Immortality  (not  eternity  a  parte  ante)  is  an  almost 
universal  predicate  of  a  God. 

*  The  primary  elements  of  all  religion,  then,  are  two  : 

*  I.  A  belief  in  th.e  existence  of  (at  least  one)  God. 

'  II.  In  the  supveme  importance  of  men's  relations  to  Him, 
t.e.y  that  the  i.i?Aerests  of  individuals,  families,  etc.,  are  seriously 
affected  b^  men's  behaviour  to  To  %Ciov.     See  Hebrews  xi.  6. 

'  Tji.-e  best  known  definitions  of  God  would  be  accepted  only 
Wj  Monotheists ;  e.g.y  Descartes's  : 

' "  By  the  name  of  God  I  understand  a  Substance  infinite, 
eternal,  immutable,  independent,  all-knowing,  all-powerful, 
by  Which  I  mj'-self  and  every  other  thing  that  exists,  whatever 
such  there  be,  were  created  "  (Med.  III.). 

*  Descartes  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  Polytheist  has  no 
idea  of  God. 


'  Secondary  Division  of  Religions  : 

*  Those  which  claim,  and  those  which  do  not  claim,  to  pos- 
sess a  revelation  of  God's  will  to  man  in  a  definite  written  form. 

'Sacred  books,  e.g.,  the  Vedas  or  the  writings  of  Confucius, 
do  not  necessarily  pass  for  a  revelation.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  revelation,  strictly  so  called,  is  claimed  by  any 
religions  except  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism. 

'The  books  of  Mani  and  of  Mormon  are  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions. 

'  Christianity  differs  from  all  other  Religions  in  maintaining 
that,  through  Jesus  Christ  and  His  immediate  apostles,  the  com- 
plete and  final  revelation  has  come. 

'  "  Natural  Religion,"  which  used  to  be  opposed  to  "Revealed 
Religion,"  is  not  so  much  a  Religion  that  has  ever  had  a 
historical  existence,  as  a  name  for  the  postulates  of  Christianity. 
"  Natural  Religion "  coincides  at  different  points  with  the 
beliefs  of  heathen  and  of  non-Christian  people.  Its  con- 
tents and  limits  are  mainly  conjectural.  Theologians  are  gene- 
rally agreed  upon  little  more  than  the  following  points  as 
contained  in  "  Natural  Theology"  :  (i)  The  existence  of  one 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe  and  a  Being  of  infinite  and 
eternal  perfection;  (2)  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  (3)  a 
Future  State. 

*Tillotson  states  them  thus  (Sermon  ccxix.). 
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'  The  existence  of  God :   Why  believed  ? 

*  The  principal  answers  that  have  been  given  are  : 

'  I.  The  idea  of  God  is  innate  :  Anselm,  Descartes,  etc. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  beh'eve  any  idea  innate. 

'  II.  The  knowledge  was  originally  imparted  by  revelation, 
and  has  been  handed  down,  in  spite  of  all  corruptions  : 
Watson,  etc. 

'  III.  It  is  the  result  of  an  irresistible,  almost  unconscious 
induction  from  everywhere  present  facts. 

*  The  existing  belief  is  almost  certainly  produced  by  reasons 
II.  and  III.  combined. 

'  Monotheism. 

*  Apart  from  Scripture, \i  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  Monotheism 
or  Polytheism  was  the  earlier  belief.  But  the  science  of 
Mythology  seems  to  show  that  at  least  an  enormous  multi- 
plication of  gods  is  due  to  linguistic  corruption  :  what  were 
originally  names  or  titles  of  one  God  becoming  names  of 
distinct  personalities. 

*  On  the  Origin  of  the  Belief  in  God,  the  Bible 

^  '  I.  Gives  no  countenance  to  the  innate  idea  theory. 
'  II.  Teaches  a  primitive  knowledge  of  God ;  but  does  not 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  extinction  of  that  knowledge. 

*  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul — A  Conscious  Life  of  the  Individual 

after  Death. 

*  Commonly,  if  not  universally  believed  in  primitive  religions. 
'  Reasons  :    probably 

'  I.  The  impossibility  of  picturing  to  one's  self  the  cessation 
of  existence. 

*  II.  Natural  unwillingness  to  regard  the  dead  as  non- 
existent 

*  The  belief  in  "  ghosts  "  is  a  form  of  the  belief  in  immor- 
tality. Soon  doubted  or  even  denied ;  defended,  on  various 
grounds. 

'  The  Authority  of  Scripture. 

*  The  Bible  was  written  under  Divine  influence,  exerted  with 
the   distinct   purpose  of   providing    men    with   a    thoroughly 
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trustworthy  and  authoritative  standard  of  faith  in  all  that 
relates  to  religion. 

'  I.  Provided  the  Bible  is  thoroughly  trustworthy  as  a  standard 
of  faith  in  all  that  relates  to  religion^  it  does  not  matter  whether 
or  not  it  be  absolutely  free  from  mistakes  of  any  other  kind. 

^  II.  In  matters  not  relating  to  religion  the  Bible  is  not  a 
standaid. 

'III.  The  question  of  the  Divine  authorship  of  every 
single  word  and  minute  turn  of  expression  is  practically  dis- 
posed of  by  the  impossibility  of  determining  with  absolute 
certainty  and  literal  accuracy  the  original  text. 

'  The  interpretation  of  Scripture  rests,  in  the  last  resort,  with 
the  individual  judgment. 

'  The  argumentative  character  of  much  of  Holy  Writ,  and  its 
appeals  to  the  intelligence  of  the  individual,  is  sufficient  proof 
of  this. 

'  Creeds  claim  to  represent  the  real  doctrine  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. They  formulate  and  correlate  the  various  teachings  of 
the  Bible  on  different  points. 

*  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity:   Why  held. 

*  It  is  the  fundamental  mystery  and  coaffirmation  of  con- 
traries,* by  which  alone  we  can  hold  in  unison  the  indubitable 
and  essential  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  with  the  no  less 
indubitable  and  essential  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  and  distinctness 
of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Scripture  plainly  gives  to 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  alike  the  Divine  titles,  attributes, 
and  honours.  Yet  it  prominently  maintains  and  assumes  the 
unity  of  God.  The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
always  strongly  maintain  the  Unity. 

*  Other  hypotheses — Arian,  Sabellian,  etc. — infringe  either 
on  Scripture  or  on  the  essentials  of  Deity. 

'  The  fact  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  is  indisputable ;  the 
manner  inconceivable.  We  can  only  guard  each  expression 
we  employ  from  being  understood  to  mean  anything  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  revealed  or  certainly  deducible 
truths. 

'  The  Unitarians  of  to-day,  for  the  most  part,  decline  to 
submit  to  the  fully  ascertained  meaning  of  Scripture.     Few^ 

*  By  *  contraries  '  here  is  not  meant  contradictories ^  but  simply  opposites. 
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Humanitarians  profess  to  be  in  harmony  with  its  meaning. 
Semi-Arianism — Homo/ousianism — is  simply  a  subtle  evasion, 
lasting  but  for  a  time. 

*  The  manner  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  can 
only  be  defined  negatively,  e.g.:  not  hy  junction,  however  sub- 
tilly  conceived  ;  not  by  inhabitation,  however  intimate ;  not  by 
relation,  however  close,  and  logically  defensible ;  not  by  con- 
formity of  will,  however  certain  that  was.  The  Lutheran 
communicatio  idiomatitm,  even  with  Zwingli's  qualification,  "in 
figure  only,"  is  scarcely  warranted  by  Scripture. 

'The  great  vinculum,  then,  between  the  death  of  Christ  and 
forgiveness  is  :  that  He  thereby  "  magnified  the  law,  and  made 
it  honourable."  This  constitutes  Christ's  blood  a  Xvrpov  (a 
ransom)  and  His  death  an  aTroXvrpojcris  [a  releasing  for  a 
ransom)    (Ephesians  i.  7,  etc.). 

*  Christ  not  only  died  in  order  to  our  deliverance,  but  strictly 
redeem^^  us,  by  the  historical  payment  of  a  ransom-price — 
His  death, 

'  Saving  Faith  is  discriminated  by  its  Object :  "  Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.^''  "  That  who- 
soever believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but,"  etc. 

'Justification  is  the  taking  away  of  condemnation.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  necessary,  with  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  define 
it  to  death  ;  nor,  with  the  high  Calvinists,  to  identify  it  with 
the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  the  believer. 

'  The  stages  of  Conversion  may  be  thus  correlated  : 

'I.  Awakening:  aroused  attention. 

'  II.   Conviction  :  knowledge  of  sin. 

*  III.  Repentance  :  desire  to  be  rid  of  guilt  and  sin. 

'  IV.  Faith  :  acceptance  of  and  trust  in  Christ  for  salvation. 
'V.  Justification  :  God's  forgiveness  of  sin. 

*  VI.  Adoption  :  God's  reinstatement  of  the  fallen  into  son- 
ship. 

'  VII.  The  New  Birth  :  change  of  the  bent  and  current  of  the 
nature. 

'The  imputation  of  righteousness  has  no  other  meaning 
in  Scripture  than  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  imputation  of 
''faith  for  righteousness  "  is  the  Scriptural  expression ;  i.e. : 
being  unable  to  attain  justification  before  God  by  actual 
obedience  rendered  to  the  law,  we  are  treated  as  righteous  on 
the  exercise  of  faith  in  Christ,  by  Whose  obedience  unto  death 
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tt  became  possible  for  God  to  *'  be  just/'  and  yet  "  to  justify 
rhie"  (heretofore)  "ungodly."  "  The  obedience  of  One  "  consists 
'  His  life  and  death  together.  Continual  allusions  show  that 
o/irist  looked  upon  His  death  as  the  main  purpose  for  which 
ore  came  into  the  world  (compare  Hebrews  ii.  14:  **  Forasmuch 
as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  .  .  .  that 
through,  death f'  etc.).  Some  transfer  of  this,  in  its  effects,  to  the 
believer  is  taught  in  Scripture;  but  the  believer  is  not  regarded 
by  God  as  possessing  or  having  done  what  Christ  possessed  or 
did.  Though,  for  peace's  sake,  Wesley  adopted  this  ex- 
pression, he  points  out  the  danger  of  the  phrase  "imputed 
righteousness  "  ;  and  cautions  both  those  who  dislike  and  those 
who  affect  it  against  denouncing  their  opponents. 

'  Adoption  and  Regeneration  may  be  regarded  as  the  same 
thing  under  different  aspects.  By  Adoption  God  admits  the 
justified  sinner  to  the  forfeited  privileges  of  sonship.  Regene- 
ration is  the  natural  change  wrought,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
soul  of  the  sinner,  by  which  he  becomes  "  a  new  creature." 

'  Witness  of  the  Spirit. 

'  I.  It  were  a  small  salvation  that  left  men  in  doubt  of  itself 
all  their  lives. 

*  II.  The  Christians  of  apostolic  times  appear  to  be  quite 
confident  of  their  present  salvation. 

*  III.  There  are  passages  in  which  the  process  of  assurance 
is  spoken  of,  e.g. :  Romans  viiL  16,  Galatians  iv.  6. 

*  The  witness-bearing  of  "  the  Spirit  Himself"  appears  in 
St.  Paul  to  be  "  the  spirit  of  adoption  "  itself 

'Wesley,  with  considerable  hesitation,*  defines  it  ''An  in- 
ward impression  on  the  soul,  whereby  the  Spirit  of  God 
directly  witnesses  to  my  spirit  that  I  am  a  child  of  God." ' 

Alfred  carried  his  development  of  Christian  doctrine  up  to 
that  of  the  believer's  entire  sanctification  throughout  body,  soul, 
and  spirit.     But  he  found  himself  unable  to  give  this  grand 


*  '  It  is  hard  to  find  words  in  the  language  of  men  to  explain  "  the  deep 
things  of  God."  Indeed,  there  are  none  that  will  adequately  express  what 
the  children  of  God  experience.  But  perhaps  one  might  say  (desiring  any 
who  are  taught  of  God  to  correct,  to  soften,  or  strengthen  the  expression), 
The  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  "an  inward,"  '  etc.  {Sermon  X). 
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truth  a  clear  and  consistent  scientific  statement,  resting  .^^^ 
firm  physiological  and  psychological  basis,  and  in  accorda* 
with  the  verifiable  facts  of  Christian  experience.  That  h«.. 
himself  attained  to  the  realization  of  that  which  he  was  not 
able  to  define,  and  hesitated  to  positively  profess,  I  believe 
none  doubted  who  knew  him  well.  He  studied  carefully  all 
the  books  on  the  subject  he  could  get  hold  of.  He  found  the 
most  satisfactory,  at  last,  Pope's  Prayers  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
se.ct\ons on  Sanctijication  in  Pope's  Compendium  (1875). 

Alfred's  article  on  Minucius  Felix  and  his  Sketch  of  Church 
History  show,  that  the  first  course  in  the  grand  structure 
of  Christian  theological  literature  was  laid  in  philosophical 
apologetics,  and  resulted  from  the  effort  of  evangelistic  zeal 
to  approve  Christianity  to  the  most  trained  and  most  strenuous 
thought  of  the  time,  and  to  meet  the  real  difficulties  of  its 
highest  minds  and  its  finest  natures. 

And  in  this  the  fathers  of  Christian  literature  followed 
apostolic  precedent.  Paul  found  in  the  poetry,  and  even  in 
the  agnosticism  of  Greece,  not  only  a  point  of  contact  with, 
but  also  a  point  of  support  and  a  ground  of  appeal  for  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  revelation.  But  this  is  widely  different 
from  unwarranted  adjustments  of  theology  and  disloyal  sur- 
render of  Christian  positions  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  '  Christ 
crucified '  will  still  be,  as  of  old,  to  self-confident  culture 
'foolishness,'  *a  sign  for  the  fall'  first,  and  then  'for  the  rising 
again  of  many.'  The  man  of  culture  must  '  become  a  fool  that 
he  may  be  wise.'  But  'the  offence  of  the  cross'  is  strong  enough 
in  itself  without  aggravation  by  an  unworkmanly  mode  of 
presentation.    The  Christian  teacher  must  be  a  true  theologian. 

The  noblest  contributions  to  theology  have  sprung  from  the 
same  source.  The  theology  of  a  generation  should  not  be 
intellectually  inferior  to  its  other  sciences.  The  age  which 
produces  an  Abelard  should  also  produce  an  Anselm.  The 
era  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  should  not  lack  its  Hooker. 
And  a  Church  should  have  its  philosophers  and  scholars  to 
complete  its  armament  against  the  world. 
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The  Church  of  which  he  proposed  to  track  the  course  he 
thus  defines  : 

'  The  Church  is  the  succession,  guaranteed  by  Christ  to  be 
unbroken,  of  men  who  shall 

*  I.  Preserve  the  record  of  the  work  and  teaching  of  Christ 
and  His  immediate  successors. 

'II.  Preach  the  Gospel,  or  proclaim  the  message  of  salvation. 

*  III.  Witness  to  the  present  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made 
to  believers. 

'  Christ  ever  liveth  to  superintend  and  carry  out  His  plans 
through  the  agency  of  this  His  Church ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
given  to  work  with  and  by  it.' 

The  task  he  set  himself  was  to  trace  the  stream  of  Christian 
life  from  the  mountain  lake  of  apostolic  Christianity  to  the 
present  time ;  as  manifested  in  holy  living,  holy  fellowship. 
Christian  charities  (spontaneous  and  organized,  private  and 
ecclesiastical),  in  evangelistic  enterprise,  in  holy  dying,  and 
in  the  literature  of  edification,  especially  hymnology.  He 
designed  to  track  its  struggling,  mazy  flow,  or  to  mark  its 
trickling  filtration,  even  when  it  seems  almost  choked  in 
the  sands  of  worldliness  and  superstition ;  to  note  its  points 
of  disappearance  and  re-emergence,  when  for  a  time  it  is 
lost  to  light,  like  '  sullen  Mole,  that  runneth  underneath.' 
He  would  note  where  the  stream  divides,  where  the  old  cur- 
rent finds  new  channels,  and  it  becomes  rather  a  river- 
system  than  one  wide  water-course  between  two  banks.  He 
would  determine  the  trunk-stream,  not  by  its  breadth  or  its 
volume,  or  by  the  height  of  its  '  proud  waves,'  but  by  its 
direction,  its  purity,  and  its  impetus.  He  would  mark  where 
it  broadens  into  shallows  and  becomes  marish,  turbid,  and  dis- 
coloured, and  where  its  incidence  cuts  out  deep  canons,  and 
where  it  is  seen  wandering  '  in  deserts  and  mountains  and 
caves,  and  in  the  holes  of  the  earth.'  He  would  show  when 
and  wherein  the  discarded  '  sects '  were  the  real  Catholics 
and  when  and  how  far  what  was  called  'heresy'  was  a 
healthy  reaction  and  an  honest  protest,  and  when  it  was  a 
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stunted  separatism  or  an  egotistic  eccentricity.  He  would, 
in  short,  be  the  historian  of  *  the  household  of  faith/ — of 
their  paroxysms  and  partings  asunder,  '  their  feuds  and  fond- 
nesses and  filial  flocks,'  —as  the  too  often  outwardly  divided 
community  which  the  Divine  Redeemer  is  '  purifying  to  Him- 
self, a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.'  What  a  hold 
this  conception  had  upon  him,  and  how  it  influenced  his 
teaching  and  his  other  work  as  a  Christian  minister,  is  seen  in 
his  last  unfinished  sermon. 

He  aimed  to  draw  the  distinctive  physiognomy,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  present,  so  to  speak,  the  personality  of  each 
succeeding  age  of  the  Church ;  to  observe  the  changeful  phases 
of  Christian  thought  and  life,  and  to  record  the  Church's  labours 
as  a  great  missionary  and  paedagogic  institution.  His  idea 
was  to  single  out  the  most  typical,  significant,  or  influential 
character,  or  the  most  striking  figure  of  a  period,  and  make 
him  the  centre  of  the  picture,  reproducing,  with  as  much 
accuracy  and  animation  as  he  could  command,  the  real  life 
of  the  time.  Some  of  these  he  had  provisionally  selected, 
such  as  *  St.  Augustine  and  Synesius,'  *  St.  Gregory,'  *  Alfred, 
*  Edward  the  Confessor,'  '  St.  David,  St.  Columba,  and  St. 
Germain,'  *  St.  Cuthbert  and  St.  Boniface,'  '  Anselm,'  *  St. 
Louis,'  *  Thomas  a  Kempis.' 

Thus  the  work  would  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  bio- 
graphic and  episodic.  Of  his  mode  of  handling  he  had  given 
indications  in  his  Articles,  already  alluded  to,  on  Minucius 
FeliXf  George  Wishart,  Patrick  Hamilton,  Nicholas  Pavilion, 
and  Hart  the  Hymnisty  and  on  the  episode  of  the  Holy  Thorn. 

His  ideal  of  historical  writing,  and  the  depth,  width,  and 
fruitfulness  with  which  he  had  thought  upon  the  subject,  may 
be  gathered  from  his  searching  yet  generous  review  of  the 
first  volume  of  Professor  Flint's  Philosophy  of  History  in 
Europe,  France,  and  Germany,  in  the  London  Quarterly  for 
January,  1875.     ^^  says  : 

It  is  the  great  distinction  of  modern  from  ancient  work  in 
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the  field  of  history  that  the  views  taken  of  human  life  and 
fortune  are  more  widely  comprehensive,  and  the  insight  of 
writers  into  the  causes  that  have  determined  the  world's  course 
deeper  and  clearer.  In  these  respects  the  writings  of  Gibbon, 
Mommsen,  or  Thierry,  are  as  much  more  valuable  than  those 
of  Marcellinus,  Tacitus,  or  Livy,  as  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience and  remote  impartiality  of  more  recent  history  w^ould 
lead  us  to  anticipate.  Nor  is  it  in  the  understanding  of 
ancient  times  only  that  this  advance  has  been  made.  Taught 
mainly  by  the  history  of  Rome,  or  of  the  Christian  Church,  we 
have  come  to  demand  from  all  who  deal  with  any  great  period 
an  analysis,  not  merely  of  individual  motive,  but  of  cause  and 
effect  on  a  large  scale.  They  must  show  how  the  whole  epoch 
was  directed  by  general  influences,  whose  genesis  and  opera- 
tion it  is  the  principal  business  of  the  historian  to  exhibit. 

*  We  have,  in  short,  arrived  at  the  conviction,  more  or  less 
vividly  realized,  that  our  race,  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts,  is 
moving  on  a  definite  plan,  the  principles,  and  possibly  the 
object,  of  which  we  may  hope  to  discover.  This  is  the  pro- 
blem of  the  philosophy  of  history,  a  problem  which  has  been 
uninterruptedly  discussed  for  three  hundred  years,  and  seems 
still  to  be  growing  in  interest.  .  .  .  The  thinkers  of  all  lands 
have  worked  together  under  the  common  conditions  of  modern 
life,  to  which  essentially,  and  not  to  the  genius  of  individuals, 
the  philosophy  of  history  owes  its  rise.  Before  men  could 
speculate  on  the  plan  which  underlies  the  progress  of  our  race 
as  a  whole,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  learn  to  look 
upon  the  multitude  of  peoples  and  generations  as  forming  one 
connected  humanity,  and  on  the  vicissitudes  of  national  fortune 
as  the  unfolding  of  a  regular  plot  in  the  universal  drama.  The 
empire  of  Rome  was  needed  to  teach  the  first  lesson,  and  it 
is  in  Polybius  that  we  find  the  first  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  history  of  difierent  nations  tends  to  a  single  point.  Christi- 
anity, with  its  revelation  of  a  Divine  plan  for  the  restoration  of 
the  world,  taught  the  second  ;  and  Augustine  is  the  first  who 
marks  out  history  into  epochs,  according  as  the  ages  stand  to 
the  fulfilment  of  one  general  design.  Through  the  long 
mediaeval  period  of  dissolution  and  reorganization,  the  ideas 
thus  brought  into  the  world  retained  their  life,  and  when  at 
last  Europe  began  to  reflect  upon  its  own  condition,  a  more 
varied  and  elastic  civilization  was  found  to  have  sprung  up. 
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expanding  men's  conceptions  of  order  and  progress,  and 
leading  to  a  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  theory  of  the 
process  by  which  all  this  had  been  reached.  It  is  then  that 
philosophical  history  begins  to  be  written.  It  is,  as  was 
natural,  strongly  influenced  at  first  by  the  laws  and  history  of 
Rome,  and  by  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  Principles  and 
traditions  drawn  from  these  sources  are  seen  struggling  with 
ideas  the  product  of  freer  modern  thought  and  larger  recent 
experience.  .  .  .  Bacon  had  given  the  hint  that  laws  analogous 
to  those  of  the  inanimate  world  may  be  found  directing  human 
activity. 

*  The  Oriental  side  of  the  question  has  been  practically 
ignored,  or  very  superficially  treated,  by  every  writer  who, 
as  yet,  has  tried  to  reduce  historical  phenomena  throughout 
the  world  to  the  exemplification  of  a  few  general  laws,  that 
can  be  connected  into  a  single  scheme,  or  expressed  by  one 
formula.  Indeed,  the  impression  left  most  prominent,  after 
reading  such  a  book  as  Professor  Flint's,  is  the  utterly  in- 
adequate treatment  yet  bestowed  on  the  most  complex  problem 
that  can  be  considered.  The  a  priori  systems  of  Germany, 
and  the  political  generalisations  of  France,  alike  fail  when 
confronted  with  the  mass  and  variety  of  the  facts.  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and,  to  a  great  extent.  Cousin,  do  but  play  with 
words,  on  an  ideal  sphere,  that  never  touches,  and  only  occa- 
sionally sheds  light  on,  the  real  world.  Hegel,  rich  in 
detail,  and  abounding  in  suggestive  thought,  falls  far  short  of 
establishing  his  rigid  theory.  The  idea  of  freedom,  taken  by 
several  thinkers  as  the  thread  upon  which  all  history  is  strung, 
is  too  narrow  and  thin  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  development  that 
clearly  moves  along  many  lines  at  once,  whether,  with  Kant, 
we  make  freedom  a  political,  with  Quinet  a  spiritual,  or  with 
Michelet  a  general  conception.  Scarcely  more  satisfactory  are 
the  attempts  of  Schlegel  and  Bunsen  to  make  human  history 
simply  the  progress  and  realization  of  men's  relation  to  God. 
The  discussion  of  the  problem  has  been  fertile  in  results,  and 
has  greatly  helped  us  to  appreciate  special  parts  and  aspects ; 
but  perhaps  the  wisest  things  that  have  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject as  a  whole  are  Quinet's  protest  against  attempting  to 
bring  its  entirety  under  one  idea  and  Comte's  warning  that 
the  social  science  is  the  most  complex  and  difficult  of  all, 
which  cannot  advance  far  till  the  earlier  sciences  approach 
completion.     Wiser  than  any  words  is  the  refusal  of  Guizot 
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to  try  to  deal  with  more  than  a  fraction  even  of  European 
civilization.  History  must  look  rather  to  the  scientific  students 
who  explore  special  fields,  and  detect  the  laws  which  have 
ruled  there,  than  to  the  speculative  philosophers  who  build  up 
systems  to  embrace  and  explain  the  whole. 

^  Professor  Flint's  is  not  a  fresh  contribution  of  original 
opinions,  though  there  are  not  wanting  hints  that  tfiey  may 
in  time  be  given  to  the  world.  Till  the  next  volume  appears 
we  can  only  guess  at  the  principles  on  which  the  somewhat 
brusque  and  unargued  decisions  are  based.' 

Alfred's  own  guiding  principle,  in  the  study  of  Church 
History  especially,  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  great 
German : 

*  A  God  is  :   a  holy  Will  lives  : 
However  the  mere  human  may  stagger, 
High  above  Time  and  Space  moves  operatively, 
Lifeful,  the  supreme  Thought ; 

And  though  all  things  groan  in  the  throes  of  an  endless  vicissitude, 
There  abideth  in  that  vicissitude  One  Quiet  Spirit,^ 

He  had  been  an  ardent  and  thoughtful  student  of  history, 
ever  since  in  childhood  he  used  to  brood  over  Rollin.  The 
amount  of  history  he  had  read  was  amazing ;  and  the  care 
and  insight  with  which  he  read  it  is  proved  by  his  numerous 
note-books.  His  first  idea  of  wide-viewed,  reflective,  ani- 
mated history-writing  seems  to  have  been  caught  from  Guizot's 
History  of  Civilization,  during  his  Crosby  school-days.  His 
high  estimate  of  the  educative  value  of  history  appears  from 
a  popular  lecture  which  he  prepared  at  Padstow  with  the 
view  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  amongst 
the  members  of  his  flock.  It  is  entitled  :  The  Study  of  History 
as  a  Branch  of  Self-culture. 

The  lecture  overflows  with  sympathy  for  the  residents  in  small 
remote  towns  and  out-of-the-way  villages  'who  are  wishful  to 
develop  the  powers  of  their  minds,  systematically,  earnestly, 
and  conscientiously,  and  to  compensate  as  far  as  possible  for 
defects  of  early  training ;  who,  fully  occupied  in  earning  their 
livelihood,  have  very  scanty  leisure,  which  falls  at  times  when 
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mind  and  body  are  more  or  less  jaded  by  labour ;  and  who 
have  Httle  money  to  spend  on  teachers  or  books.'  The  objects 
to  be  aimed  at  he  sets  down  as  : 

*  I.  The  widening  of  one's  ideas. 

'  II.  The  softening  and  refining  of  one's  habits  of  feeling, 
speaking,  and  acting. 

'  III.  The  acquiring  information. 

'  IV.  Acquaintance  with  a  good  style  of  writing,  and  the 
power  of  expressing  one's  thoughts. 

*•  V.  Generally,  the  capacity  for  dealing  with  new  questions 
as  they  arise. 

'  When  previous  labour  has  to  a  great  extent  exhausted  the 
energies,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  attention  on  an  unattractive 
subject ;  and,  surveying  the  vast  field  of  knowledge,  the  self- 
educator  is  bewildered  at  its  extent,  and  despairs  of  ever  being 
able  to  gain  acquaintance  with  much  of  it,  and  cannot  tell 
which  part  to  choose  where  there  is  so  much  to  attract  in  every 
direction,  and  he  is  almost  equally  ignorant  of  each.  The 
above-named  objects  are  most  easily  attained  by  the  study  of 
history. 

'  Beware  of  feeble  books.  Form  the  habit  of  verifying  facts 
for  yourself  as  far  as  possible,  in  contemporary  writers,  or  by 
comparing  several  historians.  If  quite  ignorant  of  history, 
take  England  first  in  some  short  but  well-written  outline, 
e.g.  :  the  one  in  Macmillan's  series  and  Sir  James  Macin- 
tosh. Get  your  good  outline  interleaved  for  notes  from  other 
sources.  Pay  attention  to,  not  only  the  military  history  and 
the  court-intrigues,  but  to  the  domestic,  social,  and  constitutional 
advance  of  the  nation,  and  its  religious  history  and  special 
subjects,  such  as  maritime  discovery,  manufactures,  etc.  Then 
take  a  period  and  study  it  thoroughly,  reading  many  books 
about  it,  and  illustrating  it  from  all  sources,  e.g. :  Charles  I.  and 
the  Commonwealth.  Get  connected  with  a  good  library,  or  form 
a  book  club.  The  solitary  student,  short  of  cash,  must  use 
his  ingenuity  in  getting  books.* 

He  then  gives  a  list  of  choice  books. 

We  have  seen  how  ready  he  was  to  make  his  own  library 
(which  was  already  very  valuable)  '  a  free  circulating  library.' 
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A  PROBATIONER  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY. 

THE  assured  vocation  and  the  chosen  life-work  of  Benja- 
min Alfred  Gregory  was  the  Ministry  of  the  Word.  To 
qualify  himself  for  this,  and  to  fulfil  it  efficiently,  was  his  one 
anxiety.  As  to  his  '  Call '  to  that  Ministry  he  had  not  the 
slightest  misgiving.  That  call  was  to  him  imperative.  He 
felt:  *  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me  if  I 
preach  not  the  Gospel.'  It  was  to  him  a  *  burden.'  It  was 
touching  to  mark  his  eagerness  for  his  work.  He  could  truly 
say,  as  another  young  preacher  in  the  olden  time  :  ^  His  word 
was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I 
was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  I  could  not  stay  ! '  (Jeremiah 
XX.  9).  His  was  the  consecration  which  comes  of  conviction, 
and  of  the  constraining  love  of  Christ.  His  aim  was,  not  to  be 
a  pulpit  orator,  but,  as  his  colleagues  testify  and  his  sermons 
show,  to  be  a  soul-saving  minister  of  Christ. 

For  a  minister,  young  or  old,  to  have  pretensions  to  think 
about,  a  reputation  to  achieve  or  maintain  or  justify,  is  a 
seductive  snare,  a  hampering  and  dangerous  impediment, 
an  ignoble  and  bafQing  distraction.  To  be  altogether  innocent 
of  any  such  pretension,  and  free  from  such  impediment 
and  distraction,  is  a  blessed  immunity  and  enlargement. 
'  It  is  no  business  of  yours*  says  Ruskin  to  a  young  artist, 
*  whether  you  be  a  man  of  genius  or  not.'  ^  Let  the  public 
settle  that  question,'  suggests  the  great  Art-critic,  whilst  you 
are  making  the  best  of  your  own  special  powers.  That  will 
give  you  quite  enough  to  do.  If  this  be  true  of  the  painter, 
how  much  more  of  the  preacher  !     Alfred  could  say  :  *  None 
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of  these  things  move  me ;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto 
myself,  so  that  I  may  Jittish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the 
ministry  which  /  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.' 

He  strove  to  be  constantly  in  training  for  the  pulpit — intel- 
lectual and  spiritual.  Alas  !  he  was  not  always  duly  attentive 
to  his  bodily  training. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  sermons  he  spared  no  pains. 
Judging  from  his  last  (unpreached  and  unfinished)  discourse, 
and  from  several  other  instances,  his  usage  was — first  to  write 
the  sermon  in  the  rough,  and  then  carefully  correct,  complete, 
and  copy  into  a  regular  sermon-book.  He  strove  to  put  his  full 
strength  into  every  sermon. 

It  is  plain  that  he  had  no  model  as  a  preacher.  He  had, 
indeed,  an  ideal  before  him — a  very  high  one ;  and  he  set 
himself  to  work  his  own  gift  in  the  direction,  and  under  the 
direction,  of  that  ideal.  He  had  read  far  less  of  homiletics 
than  of  exegesis  and  theology.  Of  his  rule  for  choosing  his 
texts  I  have  already  spoken.  His  text  determined,  his  next 
care  was  to  deal  fairly  with  it,  to  do  his  duty  by  it.  *The 
text,'  says  Oosterzee,  '  must  be  more  than  a  pretext '  {prce- 
text).  He  forthwith  betook  himself  to  his  Greek  Testament 
or  Hebrew  Bible,  to  find  out  its  exact  meaning,  and  the 
occasion,  the  circumstances,  and  the  primary  intention  of 
its  original  utterance.  In  reading  his  sermons,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  one  is  his  workmanly  handling  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  a  text,  yet  always 
connects  it  with  its  historic  occasion  and  its  native  scenery. 
He  vividly  realises  the  situation  and  the  characters.  Thus  in 
his  sermon  on:  *Yea,  I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting 
love'  (Jeremiah  xxxi.  3),  preached  at  Headington  Quarry, 
near  Oxford,  March  the  loth,  1872,  he  begins  by  touchingly 
depicting  the  desperate  degeneracy  and  the  infatuated  impeni- 
tence of  the  people  to  whom  was  sent  this  warm  love-message, 
this  impassioned  disclosure  and  avowal  from  the  heart  of  the 
Eternal,  by  the  quivering  lips  of  the  young  Jeremiah,  on  whom 
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was  laid  'the  almost  hopeless  task  of  conveying  the  final  warn- 
ing to  a  nation  very  far  gone  towards  utter  ruin.' 

'  The  Chaldaeans  were  at  the  gates.  Like  the  solemn  shut- 
ting of  the  ark  in  Noah's  case,  the  command  came  to  Jeremiah 
to  write  all  the  words  that  had  been  spoken  unto  him  in  a 
book  ;  to  make  up  the  roll  of  his  prophecies,  and  to  seal  it. 
Yet  before  the  book  was  closed  God  would  solemnly  put 
upon  record  that  His  love  was  still  unchanged.  Jeremiah  is 
commanded  to  insert  one  more  prophecy  in  his  scroll,  and  of 
this  prophecy  the  burden  is  :  **  Yea,  I  have  loved  thee  with  an 
everlasting  love." ' 

Again,  in  preaching  on  '  The  just  shall  live  by  his  faith  ' 
(Habakkuk  ii.  4),  he  begins  thus : 

'  It  is  a  good  thing  to  trace  a  great  truth  back  to  its  springs  ; 
and,  beginning  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  declared,  to  follow 
it  through  all  its  subsequent  history  until  it  assumes  that  form 
in  which  it  is  familiar  to  us.  By  so  doing,  we  not  only  get  an 
acquaintance  with  the  truth  as  a  whole,  and  have  it,  as  it  were, 
spread  out  before  us  all  at  once,  but  we  are  sure  to  see  part  of 
it — it  may  be  the  whole — in  a  light  in  which  we  never  saw  it 
before  and  invested  with  an  importance  hitherto  unnoticed.  A 
man  who  lives  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  and  knows 
nothing  of  it  elsewhere,  beholds  it,  it  is  true,  at  its  best  and 
greatest,  but  he  has  not  that  intimate  knowledge  of  it  which 
belongs  to  him  who  has  seen  the  stream  at  its  far-off  source, 
and  has  accompanied  it  throughout  its  descent  until  it  mingles 
with  the  sea,  and  its  current  becomes  indistinguishable  from 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean-tide.  So  we  are  likely  to  get 
a  clearer  view  of  a  doctrine  by  tracking  it  from  its  source,  than 
if  we  only  look  at  it  in  its  final  development,  where,  as  it  is 
nearing  the  great  ocean  of  truth  into  which  all  its  rivers  run, 
it  is  subject  to  fluctuations  as  of  the  tidal  truth,  or  becomes 
more  complicated  with  other  streams  of  doctrines.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  history  of  the  contrasted  ideas 
of  Faith  and  Unbelief  from  Abraham  downwards. 

His  next  point  in  preaching  was  to  put  clearly  before  his 
hearers  (to  quote  again  his  own  words)  '  the  thought  of  the 
text,'  first  •'  opening,'  then  '  alleging '  (Acts  xvii.  3). 
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In  preaching  he  never  dealt  with  half-truths.  He  never 
divorced  Faith  from  Works,  Grace  from  Responsibility,  Recon- 
ciliation from  Repentance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Renewal  on 
the  other.  This  oneness  and  wholeness  of  impression  was 
greatly  aided  by  the  fact  that  his  texts  were  invariably  short, 
consisting  of  one  clear,  complete  idea.  In  illustration  of  this, 
and  of  his  project  and  plan  for  the  continuous  and  consecu- 
tive instruction  of  his  flock,  I  give  the  scheme  for  his  course 
of  sermons  to  the  same  congregation  : 

*  Texts  for  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  Faith. 

'  I.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Growth  of  the  Term  Faith. — 
'^  The  just  shall  live  by  his  faith"  (Habakkuk,  Romans,  Gala- 
tians). 

'2.  Definition  of  Faith. — Hebrews  xi.  i;  and,  "  And  shall 
not  doubt  in  his  heart,  but  shall  believe.''^ 

^  3.  The  Minimum  of  Faith. — "  He  that  cometh  unto  God 
must  believe  that  He  is,"  etc. 

'  4.  Hesitating  Faith. — "  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou  my 
unbelief."  "  O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou 
doubt?" 

*  5.  The  Moral  Element  in  Faith,  and  the  Hindrances  to 
Faith. — '*  How  can  ye  believe  who  receive  honour  one  of 
another  ?  "  etc. 

*  6.  Succour  of  Faith. — "  Lord,  increase  our  faith  "  (Trpoo-^es 
^\xiv  TTtcTTtv).  **  It  is  addition  in  the  sense  of  intensifying  the 
quality"  (Meyer). 

'  7.  Faith  the  work  of  God. — "This  is  the  work  of  God,  that 
ye  believe  on  Him  whom  He  hath  sent." 

*  8.  Dead  Faith. — ''  Faith  without  works  is  dead." 

'  9.  Faith  and  Ordinances. — "  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tized shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 

'10.  Faith  as  Creed. — ''One  Faith."  "The  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints." ' 

Two  other  sermons  on  Faith  he  had  preached  before  he 
drew  up  this  list : 

'  The  Deliberate  Choice  of  Faith. — "  By  faith  Moses,  when 
he  was  come  to  years,"  etc' 
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*  Traditional  Faith. — "  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the 
prophets  ?     I  know  that  thou  believest."  ' 

'Texts  for  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Life. 

'  I.  The  need  of  Continuous  and  Systematic  attention  to  our 
Christian  life. — "  And  besides  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to 
your  faith  virtue/'  etc. 

'  2.  The  great  Object  and  the  great  Hindrance  of  the  Christian 
life. — "That  ye  might  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature, 
having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  v^orld  through 
lust." 

*  3.  Cultivation  of  Character.  St.  Peter's  Ladder. — "  Add  to 
your  faith  virtue,  knowledge,"  etc. 

*  4.  Particular  Christian  virtues.     Temperance.     Patience. 

'  5.  Ditto.    ''Godliness  and  Brotherly  Kindness  and  Charity." 

*  6.  The  Lower  and  the  Higher  Christian  Level. — "  Saved, 
yet  so  as  by  fire."  *'  So  an  abundant  entrance  shall  be  ad- 
ministered unto,"  etc. 

'  7.  Our  Christian  Life  is  to  be  Deliberate  and  Conscious. — 
'*  Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet." 

*  8.  Our  Christian  profession. — "  Professing  godliness." 

*  Methods  of  Edification. 

'9.  Prayer. — '*  Continuing  instant  in  prayer." 

*  10.  Solitude. — He  "departed  into  a  solitary  place,"  etc. 
'11.  The  Scriptures. — "Search  the  Scriptures,"  etc. 
*I2.  Religious  reading. 

*  13.  Biography. — "  Follow  us  as  we  followed  Christ." 

*  14.  Hymns. — "  Teaching  and  admonishing  one  another  in 
psalms  and  hymns,"  etc. 

*■  15.  Meditation. — Isaac  walking  in  the  fields  to  meditate. 

'  16,  The  Solidarity  of  Believers. — "  Ye  are  members  one  of 
another." 

'17.  Work  as  a  Means  of  Self-cultivation.— "  He  that 
watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself." 

'18.  How  to  receive  External  Experiences. — "O  Lord,  by 
these  things  men  live,  and  in  all  these  is  the  life  of  my 
spirit." 

'19  The  Security  amid  Intellectual  Doubt. — "But  ye,  be- 
loved, building  up  yourselves  on  your  most  holy  faith,  praying 
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in  the  Holy  Ghost,  keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  looking 
for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life." 

*  20.  External  Helps.  True  worship. — ''God  is  a  Spirit; 
and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit,  and  in 
truth." 

'21.  The  Sacraments. 

'22.  Fellowship.     The  Class-meeting,  etc. 

'  23.  Temptation. — "  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I 
am  tempted  of  God,"  etc.  The  Temptation  of  our  Lord. 
Three  sermons. 

'24.  "The  Cares  of  this  Life." 

'Christian  Duties. 

'25.  An  Unselfish  Life. — "None  of  us  liveth  to  himself." 

'  26.  Content  in  matters  of  Wealth.  Christian  Competence. 
— "  Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  therewith  be  content." 

'27.  Content  in  Social  Position. — "I  dwell  among  mine 
own  people." 

'  28.  Self-control  in  Language. — "  If  any  man  among  you 
seemeth  to  be  religious,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,"  etc. 

*  29.  Self-denial  for  the  Good  of  Others. — "  It  is  good  neither 
to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  to  do  any  other  thing 
whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  made  weak." 

'  30.  Charity  in  Judgment. 

'31.  Giving.  ' 

'32.  Active  charity. — "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of 
the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  not  to  Me." 

'  T^T^.  General  good-doing.^ — "  A  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works." ' 

We  have  seen  that  he  was  at  work  on  the  last  sermon  of 
the  series  when  he  was  called  away. 

'  Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward,  whom  his  Lord 
shall  make  ruler  over  His  household,  to  give  them  their  p07-t ion 
of  meat  in  due  season  ?  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his  Lord, 
when  He  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing  ^  (Luke  xii.  42,  43). 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given  of  the  shortness  of 
texts  which  was  so  indicative  of  his  mental  precision  and 
decisiveness. 

The  singleness  of  impression  at  which  he  aimed  was  greatly 
aided  by  his  careful  choice  of  hymns. 
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His  very  exceptional  familiarity  with  our  hymn-book  was 
of  great  service  to  him  in  his  ministry,  although  the  tex- 
ture of  his  sermons  was  too  close  to  admit  of  much  quota- 
tion. The  hymns  to  be  given  out  are  in  almost  every  instance 
entered  at  the  close  of  his  MS.  sermon.  One  of  the  greatest 
living  preachers  said  to  me  :  *■  What  an  immense  advantage 
those  hymns  of  yours  give  you,  as  accessories  to  your  sermons  ! ' 
The  applicatory  power  of  the  last  hymn  is  invaluable.  How 
often  has  one  felt  the  impression  of  a  solemn  and  effective 
sermon  thoughtlessly  impaired  by  an  exquisitely  irrelevant 
concluding  hymn  !  The  preparing  influence  of  the  hymn  before 
the  sermon  is  only  less  important.  Apt  hymns  are  potent 
factors  in  the  effectiveness  of  a  service,  when  given  out 
naturally,  intelligently,  with  true  taste  and  genuine  feeling. 

The  importance  Alfred  attached  to  simplicity  of   style  is 
illustrated  by  one  of  his  younger  brother's  reminiscences  : 

*  When  I  was  preparing  for  the  ministry,  I  often  asked  his 
guidance.  His  advice  was  always  apt  and  straightforward. 
His  praises  were  mild,  but  his  criticisms  sharp  and  admo- 
nishing. Again  and  again  he  pressed  upon  me  the  necessity  for 
solidity,  and  warned  me  of  the  danger  of  the  power  of  "  copious 
talk  "  and  "  fatal  facility  of  expression."  He  did  not  under- 
value the  gift  of  ready  utterance,  which  he  himself  lacked 
alike  in  public  and  private,  but  he  had  a  wholesome  horror  of 
fluency  that  did  not  come  from  a  full  mind.' 

His  sermons  are  thoroughly  thought  out.  It  is  always  plain 
that  he  has  matured  his  plan  before  he  pens  his  introduction. 
He  has  ardently  grasped  some  clear  and  weighty  truth,  which 
he  wishes  to  set  before  his  hearers  as  clearly  as  possible,  and 
he  subordinates  everything  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  one 
design.  Hence  his  style  is  always  onward-hearing.  There  is 
no  profusion  of  ideas,  no  prodigality  of  illustration,  no  redun- 
dance of  expression.  He  gets  over  the  ground  with  a  steady, 
vigorous,  equable,  yet  elastic  tread  :  like  one  of  the  sent- 
forth  seventy,  unencumbered  with  superfluous  drapery,  '  shod 
with  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace/  saluting  'no  man 
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by  the  way.'  In  every  discourse  he  took  aim  at  some  class 
of  hearers,  as  carefully  as  he  ever  levelled  his  rifle  at  a  target. 
He  addresses  himself  to  the  present  state  of  his  congregation 
with  direct  reference  to  their  immediate  surrender  to  God,  as 
a  longed-for  and  looked-for  result. 

Each  part  of  his  sermon  grows  naturally  out  of  that  which 
went  before.  He  starts  with  a  leading  idea  which  he  works 
out  with  close  consecutiveness.  Yet  the  result  is  the  reverse 
of  stiffness.     He  is  no  formal  sermonizer. 

In  his  sermons  there  was  far  more  of  glow  than  of  gush, 
and  more  of  grip  than  of  either.  His  preaching  was  not  dis- 
tinctively emotional,  much  less  sensational.  Not  that  he  de- 
preciated emotion  ;  but  he  tried  to  make  it  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  decision. 

He  acted  on  the  conviction  that  his  first  duty  to  his  flock, 
as  well  as  to  himself,  was  the  cultivation  of  his  own  character 
and  the  development  of  his  own  spiritual  life,  in  all  its  capaci- 
ties and  sensibilities.  He  had  a  dread  of  being  obliged  to  say  : 
*■  They  made  me  the  keeper  of  the  vineyards ;  but  mine  own 
vineyard  I  have  not  kept.'  His  sermons  are  plainly  the  fruit 
of  self-study.  His  object  in  writing  out  his  sermons  so 
carefully  was  to  secure  clearness  and  precision  both  in 
thought  and  in  expression  and  forceful  condensation  in  the 
latter.  In  his  preaching  the  true  *  enthusiasm  of  humanity,'  a 
passion  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  was  sometimes  intensified 
to  incandescence.  But  intelligence  always  took  the  initiative. 
The  most  diligent  preparation  need  not  damp  a  holy  fervour. 
*  The  man  which  has  the  writer's  inkhorn  by  his  side '  should 
fill  his  *  hand  with  coals  of  fire  from  between  the  cherubims ' 
(Ezekiel  ix.  3-x.  2). 

Alfred  did  not  confine  himself  to  his  written  discourse. 
It  was  rather  his  base  of  operations.  He  was  all  the  freer 
for  the  afflatus  of  the  moment  because  he  had  something  to 
fall  back  upon. 

A  characteristic  of  his  preaching  too  marked  to  be  omitted 
was   firm   and    intense   gonviction  of  the   certainty  and   the 
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urgency  of  the  truths  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  intelli- 
gence, the  conscience,  and  the  sensibihties  of  his  hearers. 
The  truth  as  presented  by  some  able  preachers  is  like  Byron's 
'  melancholy  star  '  :  *  distinct,  but  distant ;  clear,  but  oh,  how 
cold  ! '  Alfred,  on  the  contrary,  brought  it  straight  home  to 
the  heart,  as  a  living,  very  present  power.  He  preached  in 
the  presence  of  the  facts  he  proclaimed.  Burns  contrasts  the 
two  town-clocks  of  his  native  place  in  their  mode  of  telling 
the  time  of  night  : 

*  The  drowsy  dungeon-clock  had  numbered,  One^ 
And  Wallace- tower  had  sworn  the  fact  was  true,'' 

In  Alfred's  lips  the  trumpet  gave  no  *  uncertain  sound.* 

Another  powerful  element  in  his  preaching  was  hopefulness, 
springing  out  of  reverence  for  human  nature,  confidence  in 
its  capabilities,  in  the  adaptation  and  sufficiency  of  the  Gospel 
to  meet  all  its  wants  and  weaknesses  and  woes.  He  had 
small  faith  in  the  virtue  of  mere  hard-hitting. 

There  was  a  marked  difference  between  his  Sunday-evening 
sermons  and  his  Sunday-morning  and  week-evening  discourses. 
On  Sunday  evenings  he  usually  laid  siege  to  his  unconverted 
hearers,  and  often  tried  to  carry  them  by  assault.  He  strove 
to  be  thus  '  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men.'  There  was 
the  closest  personal  dealing,  terse  and  trenchant,  a  probing 
pointedness,  in  these  Sunday  evening  sermons.  He  was 
staunch  and  steady  to  his  purpose,  like  a  keen  detective  who 
knows  that  he  holds  the  clue  to  the  capture  and  conviction  of 
a  criminal,  and  that  he  is  already  on  his  track.  He  exercises 
the  true  ^power  of  the  keys,'  first  in  shutting,  then  in  opening: 
'  shutting  up  unto  the  faith '  (Galatians  iii.  23),  and  then 
'opening  the  door  of  faith  '  (Acts  xiv.  27).  And  one  Sunday 
evening  sermon  was  followed  up  by  his  next,  so  that  they 
came  like  the  successive  strokes  of  a  battering-ram. 

His  week-night  discourses  formed  a  very  prominent  feature 
of  his  ministry.  To  their  exceptional  instructiveness  I  received 
a  strong  testimony  on  the  morning  after  the  day  of  his  death. 
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Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  town,  a  plain  man  addressed  me 
with  respectful  sympathy  : 

*  I  can  feel  for  you,  sir,  in  your  loss  all  the  more  from  what 
I  have  lost  myself  by  the  death  of  your  son.  I  do  not  live  in 
Padstow,  but  at  Liskeard ;  but  business  brings  me  to  Padstow 
very  often,  and  I  can't  get  back  the  same  night.  Soon  after 
your  son  came  to  Padstow,  I  heard  him  preach  on  a  week- 
night  ;  and  I  got  so  much  good  that  ever  since  I  have 
managed,  if  possible,  so  to  arrange  my  business  as  to  be  here 
on  preaching-night  at  chapel.  I've  heard  him  a  great  many 
times;  I  took  care  never  to  miss  a  chance.  I  have  got  far 
more  light  from  his  preaching  than  from  any  other  man  I  ever 
heard.  I'm  not  at  all  what's  called  an  intelligent  man.  I've 
had  very  little  schooling,  and  very  little  time  for  reading.' 
'  Then  had  you  never  any  difficulty  in  understanding  him  ?  ' 
^  Never.  No  one  could  help  understanding  him.  He  took 
good  care  of  that.' 

His  week-night  sermons  are  replete  with  sweet,  calm, 
consolatory  instructiveness,  luminous  touches  of  exposition, 
and  sustained  vigour  of  thought.  They  often  overflow  with 
pastoral  tenderness  (those  to  new  converts  especially),  the 
pure  warm  '  milk  of  the  word,'  the  nursing  gentleness  of  the 
Church's  motherhood.  A  specimen  of  this  is  his  discourse 
on  2  Thessalonians  iii.  3-5  :  'The  Lord  is  faithful,  who  shall 
stablish  you,  and  keep  you  from  evil.  And  we  have  confidence 
in  the  Lord  touching  you,  that  ye  both  do  and  will  do  the 
things  which  we  command  you.  And  the  Lord  direct  3'our 
hearts  into  the  love  of  God,  and  into  the  patience  of  Christ.' 

Thus  in  his  sermon  on  'Bring  forth,  therefore,  fruits  meet 
for  repentance,'  he  says  : 

'  It  becomes  all  established  Christians  to  be  cautious  in 
their  caution,  lest  by  their  coldness  they  should  discourage, 
or  even  kill,  the  beginnings  of  the  better  life  in  some  hesitating 
hearts.  Some  converted  persons  are  very  slow  of  heart  to 
believe  conversion  in  others,  especially  if  it  come  about  by 
a  process  they  have  not  been  able  to  observe.  They  ai'e 
surprised  to  see  some  acquaintance  long  prayed  for  showing 
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signs  of  religious  concern.  But,  though  there  be  much 
faihire,  many  a  yielding  to  the  force  of  old  habits,  many  a 
shrinking  from  the  right,  yet  even  the  unsuccessful  effort  is 
"  fruit  meet  for  repentance." ' 

His  mission-room  and  open-air  preaching,  too,  had  its  distinc- 
tive features.  It  was  far  less  homiletic  than  halieutic.  It  was 
simple,  searching,  soul-winning.  In  this  work  his  preference 
for  the  vernacular  was  of  special  service.  He  had  perfect 
confidence  in  the  intelligence  of  plain  people  if  they  can  only 
'  hear  in  their  own  tongue  wherein  they  were  born  .  ,  .  the 
wonderful  works  of  God.' 

His  acquaintance  with  the  various  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion was  very  helpful  to  him  in  his  ministry.  He  showed  a 
tactful  ingenuity  in  bringing  to  light  and  air  the  hidden  seeds 
of  conviction  and  spiritual  aspiration. 

At  first  his  delivery  in  the  pulpit  was,  like  his  gait,  ungainly, 
as  his  schoolfellows  noted  in  Grammar-School  debates.  His 
cadences  were  too  clerically  conventional.  In  '  the  Union,' 
Oxford,  he,  to  a  great  extent,  overcame  his  unreadiness  of 
utterance.  In  any  case,  when  his  elder  brother  and  I  heard 
him,  in  1875,  there  was  no  trace  of  any  of  these  faults.  But 
he  seems  to  have  never  wholly  overcome  them. 

The  relations  between  him  and  his  flock  were  most  genial 
and  most  tender.  His  pastoral  assiduity  and  sympathy,  his 
entire  devotion  to  his  work,  his  foodful  ministration  of  the 
word,  and  above  all  the  genuine  outflow  of  affection  towards 
them  and  interest  in  them,  secured  a  constant  and  unstinted 
return.  Every  one  recognised  in  him  a  young  man  of  rare 
natural  endowments  and  intellectual  culture,  and  still  rarer 
virtues  and  sanctity,  who  had  given  himself  up  '  a  whole  burnt 
offering '  to  the  service  of  God.      His  elder  brother  writes  : 

'  More  than  a  year  after  his  death  I  visited  Padstow,  in 
connection  with  the  Missionary  Anniversar3^  The  reception 
I  met  with  for  his  sake  was  very  gratifying.  From  the  poor 
I  heard  of  his  diligence  and  kindliness  in  pastoral  visitation ; 
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from  the  Circuit  officials,  of  his  attention  to  every  point  of 
administration,  great  and  small ;  from  the  members  of  his 
congregation,  of  the  instructiveness  and  power  of  his  preaching; 
and  from  all  alike,  of  the  influence  of  his  whole-souled  devotion 
to  his  Master's  work.' 

He  was  en  rapport  with  all  the  members  of  his  flock, 
especially  with  the  sick  and  the  poor.  He  could  truly  say 
to  his  people,  as  Rutherford  to  his  parishioners :  *  My  day 
thoughts  and  my  night  thoughts  are  of  you.  1  might  have 
sung  an  evangel  of  love  to  my  soul  and  yours  for  a  time. 
But  truly  .  .  .  His  fear  made  me  afraid.'  Or  with  St.  Paul : 
*Ye  are  in  my  heart  to  die  and  live  with  you.' 

It  ought  not  to  be  left  unsaid  that,  notwithstanding  his 
absorption  in  ministerial  and  literary  work,  his  interest  in 
Oxford  did  not  in  any  degree  abate.  He  still  kept  spiritual 
touch,  by  letter,  of  his  Oxford  intimates,  the  correspondence 
being  most  earnest  and  confidential.  One  of  them,  a  minister's 
son,  wrote  to  him  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  him : 

'  The  fact  that  one  whose  intellect  and  character  I  had  the 
highest  respect  for,  and  the  greatest  confidence  in,  still  con- 
tinued to  believe  firmly  was  one  of  the  very  few  restraining 
influences  upon  me  in  Oxford  from  casting  away  all  faith  in 
the  creed  I  had  been  brought  up  to.  Though  I  can  no  longer 
hear  you  in  the  Class,  of  course  I  shall  remember  what  you 
think  about  Christianity — it  will  have  the  greatest  weight  with 
me.  I  shall  still  continue  to  attend  the  Class-meeting,  because  I 
believe  it  has  a  restraining  influence  during  the  week.  I  do 
not  deny  that  your  letter  found  me  in  a  somewhat  doubtful 
condition.     Thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  for  all  that  I  owe 

you.' 

Alfred's  mode  of  conducting  his  own  weekly  Class-meeting 
is  described  in  Mr.  Faull's  letter  (pp.  270,  271).  He  com- 
pletely overcame  the  tendency  to  formality  which  is  found 
to  be  the  great  difficulty  and  danger  of  that  most  useful  form 
of  mutual  edification.  He  broke  down  routine  without  im- 
pairing order,  and  made  the  meeting  as  attractive  as  edifying, 
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without  changing  its  true  character  as  an  experience-meeting, 
as  distinguished  from  a  religious  conversazione  or  a  Bible- 
class.  '  We  talked  in  and  out/  said  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Class  in  describing  it  to  me. 

In  his  pastoral  labours  he  showed  a  readiness  for  occasions, 
and  a  facility  for  bringing  his  reading  to  bear  upon  his  work. 

'After  this  it  was  noised  abroad  that  Mr.  Valiant-for-Truth 
was  taken  with  a  summons,  .  .  .  and  had  this  for  a  token  that 
the  summons  was  true  :  that  the  pitcher  was  broken  at  the 
fountain.  When  he  understood  it  he  said,  "I  am  going  to 
my  Father's.  .  .  .  My  sword  I  give  to  him  that  shall  succeed  me  in 
my  pilgrimage^  and  my  courage  and  skill  to  him  that  can  get  it"  ' 

The  selection  of  the  few  sermons  given  in  this  volume  has 
been  determined  by  the  light  they  cast  upon  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  on  the  characteristics  of  his  preaching  noted  above. 


SERMONS. 


I. 

SIN  THE  COMING  SHORT  OF  THE  GLORY 

OF  GOD.* 

'  For  there  is  no  difference,  for  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  oj 
the  glory  of  God  J — Rom.  iii.  22,  23. 

The  universal  applicability  of  the  Gospel  rests  on  a  universal 
need.  It  is  ^good  tidings  of  great  joy  '  to  be  preached  *  to  all 
people/  that  unto  them  is  ^born  a  Saviour/  because  in  all 
nations  the  want  of  salvation  is  felt,  and  that  a  salvation  from 
sin.  Throughout  the  world,  in  the  most  diverse  times  and 
places,  the  consciousness  of  sin  is  to  be  traced.  The  genial 
Greek,  in  his  life  of  refined  but  sensuous  pleasure,  the  practical 
Roman,  not  given  to  abstract  thought,  but  absorbed  in  dail}' 
duties,  alike  felt  the  need  of  security  against  Divine  wrath  for 
their  offences.  As  their  old  religion  ceased  to  satisfy  them 
with  simple  expiation  and  prayer  to  familiar  gods,  they  turned 
eagerly  to  worship  foreign  deities  and  to  seek  salvation  in 
impressive  mysteries  and  rites  borrowed  from  Eastern  nations. 
The  most  degraded  of  heathen  religions  reveal  it.  There 
is  not  a  savage  tribe  in  Africa  or  Australia  that  does  not 
fear  the  anger  of  its  gods,  and  by  some  rude  system  of  sacrifice 
and  magical  purification  seek  to  turn  it  away.  Pagan  anti- 
quity before  the  coming  of  Christ  made  the  same  confession. 
And  to-day  amongst  the  people  of  further  Asia,  in  India  and 
China,  uninfluenced  by  Western  thought  and  Christian  teaching, 
the  Buddhist  prays  as  of  old  for  deliverance  from  the  pollution 
of  a  sinful  nature,  and  strives  to  purify  himself  by  solitude  and 

*  Preached  at  Weston,  near  Runcorn,  December  20th,  1874. 
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mortification.  A  similar  system  characterizes  Brahminical 
religion,  whose  painful  pilgrimages  and  terrible  self-torture 
and  suicide  are  known  to  all. 

In  the  ancient  faith  of  Hindustan  the  same  conviction  of  sin 
is  prominent.  The  scholars  who  have  made  a  study  of  Indian 
antiquities  have  carried  back  our  knowledge  thousands  of  years. 
As  we  retrace  the  course  of  ages  we  find  the  religions  less  gross 
and  cruel ;  but  even  when  we  reach  a  time  before  the  rise  of 
idolatry  the  confession  of  sin  is  still  there.  Many  ancient 
hymns  have  been  discovered  that  used  to  be  sung  at  sacrifices 
older  than  those  of  Moses.  One  of  these  expresses  the  feel- 
ing of  guilt  and  the  need  of  forgiveness  so  wonderfully  true  to 
our  common  nature  that  even  we  might  use  it.  It  is  a  prayer 
addressed  to  the  most  spiritual  god  of  the  early  Hindu  worship  : 
— ^Let  me  not  yet,  O  Varuna,  enter  into  the  house  of  clay. 
Have  mercy,  Almighty,  oh  have  mercy  !  If  I  go  along  trembling 
like  a  cloud  driven  by  the  wind,  have  mercy.  Almighty,  have 
mercy.  Through  want  of  strength,  thou  strong  and  bright  god, 
have  I  gone  to  the  wrong  shore.  Have  mercy.  Almighty,  have 
mercy.  Whenever  we  commit  an  offence  before  the  heavenly 
host,  whenever  we  break  thy  laws  through  thoughtlessness, 
have  mercy.  Almighty,  have  mercy.' 

Imaginative  thinkers  have  drawn  very  pleasing  pictures  of 
natural  religion,  all  milk  and  flowers  and  pastoral  innocence ; 
but  there  is  no  historic  truth  in  them.  However  far  back  we 
go  to  the  most  primitive  and  unsophisticated  peoples,  the 
worship  of  the  gods  is  never  simply  an  ascription  of  praise  and 
gratitude  or  a  recognition  of  dependence.  It  includes  also  con- 
fession of  offences  and  deprecation  of  vengeance.  We  hear  it 
said,  now  and  then,  by  ignorant  sceptics  that  the  Bible  and 
Christianity  have  put  the  idea  of  sin  into  men's  minds.  This  at 
least  is  not  true.  The  idea  of  sin  is  found  all  the  world  over ; 
it  is  found  at  all  periods  of  history;  there  is  scarcely  any  belief 
of  man  more  universal  and  constant  than  this  of  pollution  and 
danger  arising  from  sin. 

We  see,  then,  that  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  support  St. 
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Paul's  argument  that  there  is  no  difference  in  this  respect 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  nor  between  one  Gentile  nation  and 
another  or  one  period  and  another.  All  alike  are  sinners^  and 
acknowledge  themselves  such.  But  when  we  come  to  look  at 
individuals  and  Christian  nations,  is  there  still  no  difference  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  All  men 
alike  are  sinners  ;  *  the  Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin/ 
and  that  not  as  nations,  but  as  individuals.  For  every  mouth 
must  be  stopped  and  no  flesh  glory  in  the  presence  of  God. 
St.  Paul  most  clearly  connects  the  power  of  the  Gospel  with 
the  universal  sinfulness  of  men.  He  is  ^not  ashamed  of  it,  for 
in  it  is  revealed  the  righteousness  of  God,'  which  has  its 
foundation  and  reason  in  the  previous  revelation  of  *  the  wrath 
of  God  against  all  unrighteousness  of  men.'  And  St.  John 
in  the  same  way,  tells  us  how  that  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Son  of  God  was  manifested  was  to  take  away  our  sins;  and 
it  is  this  that  makes  Him  the  Saviour  of  all,  for  all  men  are  in 
need  of  such  a  salvation,  and  to  deny  our  sinfulness  is  to 
deceive  ourselves. 

•In  the  face  of  these  repeated  declarations  of  Holy  Writ,  we 
who  acknowledge  its  authority  do  not  venture  to  maintain  that 
we  are  sinless.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  often  admit  it  only 
in  a  vague,  general  sort  of  way,  that  has  little  effect  upon  us  ; 
and  we  do  not  welcome  the  Gospel,  because  we  fail  to  realize 
that  our  sins  are  such  as  to  necessitate  salvation. 

We  think  we  are  sinners  like  other  people,  not  worse  than 
most  and  a  great  deal  better  than  some  ;  and,  though  we  are 
not  perfect,  yet  that  is  only  the  common  lot,  and  we  have  no 
special  need  to  distress  ourselves.  We  are  like  men  living  in 
an  unhealthy  climate  who  take  weariness  and  pain  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  think  there  is  no  need  of  medicine  till  they  are 
much  worse  than  usual,  and  that  there  is  a  physician  ready 
to  restore  to  complete  health,  in  spite  of  the  climate. 

Perhaps  we  secretly  reason  in  a  way  that  we  do  not  like  to 
bring  into  the  full  light.  The  Lord,  we  say,  since  all  men  are 
bad,  will  practically  lower  His  standard  and  not  condemn  those 
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as  sinful  who  are  above  the  average.  Yet  we  do  not  find  in 
other  respects  that  the  number  of  those  affected  by  a  law  of 
nature  alters  its  operation.  If  a  whole  nation  be  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  tropical  heats  and  unwholesome  damps,  all  of 
them  will  be  sickly  and  short-lived.  Why  should  we 
imagine  that  when  millions  are  affected  with  the  taint  of  sin, 
the  consequences  of  sin,  which  are  death,  will  not  follow  ?  If 
all  men  are  alike  sinful,  then  all  men  are  alike  exposed  to  the 
misery  which  sin  entails  !  And  the  multitude  of  the  sinners 
makes  no  difference,  for  there  is  none  that  can  say  he  has  no 
need  of  forgiveness  and  salvation. 

Not,  of  course,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  what^ 
ever  amongst  us  in  point  of  sinfulness.  To  say  that  would  be 
to  contradict  both  experience  and  Scripture.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  little  child  that  has  no  consciousness  at  all 
and  the  man  grown  grey  in  resolute  transgression  are  on  the 
same  level,  or  that  the  enlightened  outcast  from  a  Christian 
household  is  no  worse  than  the  benighted  offspring  of  heathen 
parents,  who  has  never  outgrown  his  native  ignorance.  Nothing 
will  ever  make  men  judge  them  equal  in  guilt,  and  we  have  no 
ground  for  concluding  that  they  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  New  Testament  is  full  of  proof  that  there  are  degrees  of 
sin  and  of  punishment.  He  that  knew  not  the  Lord's  will 
shall  not  meet  the  fate  of  him  who  did.  There  are  those  who 
have  much  forgiven  and  those  who  have  little.  There  are 
patterns  of  long-suffering  shown  towards  the  chief  of  sinners. 
We  cannot  use  the  exaggerated  language  of  some  and  say  that 
all  sins  are  equal  and  every  man  equally  guilty  of  them  all.  It 
may  be  true  that  were  we  left  to  ourselves,  our  nature  might 
appear  utterly  and  uniformly  corrupt ;  but  we  are  not  left  to 
ourselves.  The  providence  of  God,  the  restraining  grace  He 
bestows,  the  strivings  of  His  Spirit,  heeded  or  sHghted  in  vari- 
ous degrees  by  different  men,  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  make  great 
distinctions  between  individuals,  of  whom  some  are  hardened 
and  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  and  others,  through  the 
drawings  of  the  Father,  are  'not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.' 
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The  meaning  of  Scripture  clearly  is  that  every  man  without 
exception  is  guilty  of  sin,  not  that  all  men  are  precisely  alike. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  God's  judgment  as  to 
degrees  of  guilt  will  correspond  with  ours.  We  are  unquali- 
fied to  form  an  estimate.  We  do  not  know  the  circumstances 
of  each  sin,  the  amount  of  knowledge  or  the  natural  tempera- 
ment of  the  transgressor,  nor  the  stress  of  temptation  that  lay 
upon  him.  Yet  the  degree  of  guilt  is  really  determined  by 
such  things  as  these.  The  hasty  words  of  a  passionate  man, 
irritated  by  injustice,  are  not  on  a  level  with  the  deliberate 
slander  of  calculating  envy.  The  sins  we  rush  into  against 
our  conscience  are  far  worse  than  those  whose  guilt  we  only 
discover  after  they  are  committed.  But  these  are  facts  which, 
even  in  our  own  case,  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  decide.  God, 
who  is  'greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things,'  may 
see  alleviations  of  guilt  or  aggravating  circumstances  that  we 
do  not  suspect.  God  judgeth  not  as  man  judgeth,  and  in  His 
eyes  the  relative  guilt  of  different  men  may  be  reversed. 

We,  again,  are  apt  to  judge  too  much  by  the  standard  of 
popular  opinion,  which  is  almost  always  disproportionately 
severe  on  some  faults  and  indulgent  toward  others.  Coarse- 
ness and  refinement  often  take  the  place  of  wrong  and  right, 
and  the  man  who  cannot  conceal  his  sin  is  condemned,  while 
the  polite  and  accomplished  transgressor  meets  rather  with 
admiration.  Such  delusions  do  not  pervert  the  Lord's  judg- 
ment. He  can  see  through  the  thin  veil  of  culture  into  the 
selfish  and  unscrupulous  heart  beneath,  and  find  there  every 
whit  as  much  sin  as  in  the  undisguised  criminal  whom  society 
abhors.  Many  a  man  whose  manners  are  irreproachable, 
whose  honesty  cannot  be  impeached,  nor  his  conduct  in  any 
respect  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  men,  is  in  the  sight  of  God  a 
worse  sinner  than  some  for  whom  a  practised  advocate  could 
find  nothing  to  say. 

Yes,  and  there  are  many  outwardly  fair  and  upright,  kindly, 
amiable,  and  religious,  who  have  secret  sins  of  heart  and  life 
which  they  would  not  for  anything  their  closest  friends  should 
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know.  They  have  evil  thoughts  secretly  indulged,  temptation 
feebly  resisted,  habits  and  ways  which  they  suspect,  perhaps 
know,  to  be  wrong,  but  to  which  they  turn  again  and  again  while 
the  right  is  clearly  before  them.  We  need  not  call  them  hypo- 
crites and  Pharisees,  but  let  him  that  is  without  sin  amongst 
us  cast  the  first  stone — ^  the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness.' 
There  are  men  and  women  here  whose  conscience  gives  definite- 
ness  to  these  general  suggestions,  and  writes  them  guilty  of  things 
to  mention  which  would  be  an  unbearable  insult.  These  secret 
sins  the  Lord  has  set  in  the  light  of  His  countenance ;  they  are 
recorded  in  the  book  of  His  remembrance,  to  be  read  out  one 
day  in  the  ears  of  the  universe.  Let  us  think  of  the  terror, 
shame,  and  anguish  such  a  revelation  would  cause  us  now, 
and  from  that  conclude  what  is  the  enormity  of  our  offences, 
and  what  the  pollution  of  our  nature.  There  are,  perhaps, 
parts  of  God's  law  that,  with  our  present  light,  we  are  not 
conscious  of  having  broken,  whose  letter,  at  any  rate,  we  have 
not  wilfully  transgressed,  never  in  these  respects  done  the 
wrong  when  we  knew  it  to  be  wrong.  Yet  that  does  not 
excuse  us  if  there  be  any  commandment  that  we  have  not  kept. 
We  may  be  able,  like  St.  Paul,  to  go  through  nine  tenths  of 
the  commandments  without  feeling  guilty,  yet  doubtless  there 
is  at  least  one,  perhaps  that  deep  law  of  the  heart  which  he 
could  not  pass,  which  stamps  us  sinner,  and  discloses  the 
unholiness  within.  We  may  be,  like  him,  in  all  outward  things 
*  blameless,'  proficient  above  our  fellows,  and  living  *  in  all 
good  conscience,'  and  yet,  like  him,  have  reason  to  confess 
ourselves  the  chief  of  sinners. 

It  is  full  of  terrible  instruction  that  that  fearful  title  should 
be  given  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  well-instructed,  earnest,  honest 

Saul. 

God  judges  sin  as  He  judges  gifts,  not  by  the  outward  act, 
but  by  the  will  and  heart  of  the  doer.  He  looks  to  character 
and  motive  far  more  than  to  deeds.  The  hand  that  never 
injured  our  neighbour,  the  tongue  that  never  uttered  oath  or 
lie,   affection    for   parent   or    friend,   and    generosity    towards 
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strangers  and  enemies,  may  all  be  rendered  sinful  by  pride, 
selfishness,  and  obstinate  disregard  to  God  and  Christ. 

St.  Paul's  accusation  has  two  charges  in  it :  i,  that  all  have 
sinned  in  the  past  by  definite  transgression;  2,  that  all  do  now 
in  character  and  habit  come  'short  of  the  glory  of  God.'  And 
this  is  the  very  essence  of  sin,  that  we  transgress  the  law  of 
our  being,  and  after  God  has  made  us  for  one  purpose,  we 
pervert  the  gifts  He  has  bestowed  to  quite  another.  He 
made  us  for  His  glory,  and  we  seek  our  own  ;  He  made  us 
dependent  upon  Him  that  we  might  know  and  love  and  live 
for  Him ;  and  we  try  to  direct  our  own  steps,  shut  our  eyes 
and  seal  our  hearts  against  Him,  and  live,  perhaps,  not  in 
defiance,  but  in  utter  neglect  of  Him.  Can  there  be  a  sin  more 
hateful,  the  infection  of  which  more  completely  spreads  over  our 
whole  nature,  than  that  which  was  charged  on  Belshazzar, 
*  The  God  in  whose  hand  thy  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  thy 
ways,  thou  hast  not  glorified  '  ? 

Is  there  anything  more  likely  to  move  the  anger  of  God, 
more  demonstrative  of  the  complete  alienation  of  our  nature 
from  Him  than  this  ?  Knowledge,  ability,  clearness  of  sight, 
wealth  of  affection,  only  make  this  sin  appear  the  more  '  ex- 
ceeding sinful ' ;  they  write  it  in  larger  letters,  on  a  character 
more  noble,  and  whose  ruin  is  greater.  Such  a  man  is  one 
whom  the  Lord  has  entrusted  with  talents  richer  and  rarer 
than  other  men  have,  and  he  does  not  hide  them  useless,  but 
embezzles  them  for  his  own  selfish  interest.  The  Father  has 
divided  his  goods  unto  His  children,  and  they,  thus  enriched, 
go  to  purchase  pleasure  far  from  the  Father's  house. 

He  has  given  them  a  nature  capable  of  fullest  love,  and 
while  their  affections  are  open  to  all  earthly  objects,  they  have 
none  for  their  God,  the  *■  altogether  lovely,'  who  is  waiting, 
yearning  for  them. 

These  are  the  worst  manifestations  of  sinfulness.  Our 
conscience  condemns  us,  for  we  have  broken  God's  holy  law, 
sinning  against  light  and  knowledge ;  our  memory  tells  us  of 
transgression  after  transgression,  our  inmost  heart  speaks  of 
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present  sin  cherished  in  secret  or  openly  indulged ;  but  above 
and  beyond  all  separate  accusations,  there  is  the  inbred  guilt 
and  corruption  of  our  whole  nature,  estranged  from  Him  for 
Whom  we  should  live,  and  refusing  our  love  and  service  to  our 
Maker,  Preserver,  and  Redeemer.  God  loves  us ;  Christ  has  died 
for  us ;  we  know  it,  we  acknowledge  it.  And  yet  we  will  not 
love  Him,  but  cleave  to  *  that  evil  and  bitter  thing '  that  He 
hates. 

O  brethren,  will  you  not  own  your  sinfulness,  will  you 
not  see  how  abominable  it  is,  and  turn  to  Him  Who,  *  if  we 
confess  our  sins,  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness '  ? 


11. 

THE  LORD  APPEARING  TO  SIMON.* 

'  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed y  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon^ — 
Luke  xxiv.  34. 

The  fact  of  the  risen  Lord's  appearing  unto  Simon  Peter, 
witnessed  for  by  St.  Luke  in  this  passage,  is  also  reckoned  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  list  of  the  evidences  of  Christ's  resurrection.  '  He 
was  seen  of  Cephas.'  The  details,  however,  have  nowhere 
been  preserved.  The  attendant  circumstances  alone  can  help 
us  to  fix  its  time  and  character. 

St.  Mark  tells  us  how  that  Jesus  had  specially  mentioned 
Peter  when  He  bade  the  women  tell  the  disciples  He  was 
risen.  We  are  thus  prepared  for  some  distinguishing 
of  Peter  above  his  brethren.  St.  Luke  shows  that, 
at  the  departure  of  Cleopas  and  his  companion  for  Emmaus,  no 
more  had  been  heard  than  this  report  of  the  women.  No 
sooner  had  the  two  recognised  their  Lord,  than  they  hastened 
to  return  to  Jerusalem,  to  carry  the  strange  and  joyful  news  to 
their  sorrowing  friends.  But  while  they  were  hurrying  to  the 
upper  room,  its  occupants,  on  their  part,  were  anxiously 
awaiting  their  arrival,  and  before  they  could  open  their  lips 
they  were  greeted  with  the  very  tidings  they  had  been  so 
eager  to  bring. 

Thus  it  often  is.  God  works  in  many  places  at  once.  Men 
think  themselves  alone  in  the  knowledge  of  some  special 
display  of  His  favour,  but  find  that  He  has  shown  the  same 
grace  to  others  whom  they  knew  not  of 


*  Preached  at  Islip,  near  Oxford,  November  the  13th,  1870.     This  was 
iht  fourth  sermon  Alfred  ever  preached. 
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*  They  found  the  eleven  gathered  together,  saying,  The  Lord 
is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon.' 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  disciples  were  still  but 
half  convinced.  Simon's  testimony  was  regarded  rather  as 
fresh  ground  for  hope  than  as  the  basis  of  a  firm  conviction. 
For  when  Jesus  Himself  appeared,  they  thought  it  was  a  spirit, 
and  were  affrighted,  so  that  He  had  to  'upbraid  their  unbelief 
and  hardness  of  heart.' 

This  is  about  all  we  know  of  Christ's  appearance  to  Simon. 
Yet,  with  even  so  scanty  an  account,  we  may  find  in  the  in- 
cident much  to  instruct  and  encourage  us. 

Peter's  history  is  of  peculiar  value.  It  is  that  of  an  im- 
pulsive, inconsistent  man.  And,  seeing  that  there  is  always  a 
danger  lest  we  should  exalt  consistency  above  sincerity,  and  both 
above  being  in  the  right,  it  is  specially  cheering  to  weak, 
sincere  men  to  find  a  similar  character  so  highly  honoured  of 
God. 

Men  who  live  by  fits  and  starts  are  always  plentiful.  There  are 
sanguine,  eager  men  who  fail  to  carry  out  their  plans ;  earnest 
men  who  sometimes  make  mistakes ;  ay,  and  more  than  that 
— their  follies  and  sins  are  a  scandal  and  mischief  to  the  Church. 
There  are  wavering  men,  who  would  fain  do  right,  but  are 
overcome  by  sudden  fear  and  temptation.  There  are  many 
men  whose  life  is  of  mingled  good  and  evil,  both  strongly 
marked.  They  make  but  a  poor  show  beside  the  strong,  con- 
sistent, irreproachable  characters  of  history.  Such  men  may 
find  much  to  comfort  them  in  Peter's  story. 

Men  like  Cranmer,  who  did  much  good  and  no  little  harm, 
who  betrayed  what  they  had  undertaken  to  defend,  and  hurt 
the  interests  they  had  most  at  heart,  are  the  modern  repre- 
sentatives of  David  and  Peter.  We  must  rank  them  below 
Moses  and  John,  whose  greatest  offences  are  such  as  would 
scarcely  be  noted  in  other  men.  But  let  us  beware  how  we 
despise  them,  still  more  how  we  would  shut  them  out  of  God's 
mercy  and  God's  work.  For  He  has  been  pleased  to  make 
such  men  as  these  instruments  in  carrying  out  His  great  plans. 
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The  Prince  of  Peace  is  the  Son  of  David,  the  man  of  blood. 
Poor,  impulsive,  unstable  Peter  is  the  rock  upon  which  Christ 
has  founded  His  Church.  *  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels ' ;  for  *  the  excellency  of  the  power '  is  '  of  God,  and  not 
of  us.' 

Our  Lord's  special  appearance  to  Simon  is  a  most  precious 
proof  of  God's  tenderness  to  the  penitent  sinner.  How  great 
had  been  Peter's  fall  !  He  had  been  among  the  chief  of  the 
apostles,  singled  out  by  his  Lord  for  peculiar  favour.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  inner  circle  of  His  nearest  friends.  He  was 
preferred  above  his  brother  to  accompany  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedee  on  the  moft  solemn  occasions.  On  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  he  h£  d  seen  the  Lord's  brightest  glory.  He, 
of  all  men,  should  not  doubt.  He  had  witnessed  Christ's  power 
over  death  :  why  should  he  be  afraid  for  himself  or  for  his 
Master  ?  He  had  been  with  Jesus  at  the  time  of  His  deepest 
woe.  That  sacred  companionship  of  grief  should  have  been 
a  tie  too  strong  to  be  broken.  He  had  vehemently  protested 
his  faithfulness  and  courage,  putting  himself  before  his 
brethren,  and  seeming  to  cast  a  scorn  upon  their  love  and 
their  endurance.  And  when  the  time  of  trial  came,  he  had 
stood  forth  the  champion  against  Pilate's  soldiers  and  the  High- 
priest's  servants.  Yet  after  all,  he  had  disgraced  himself  and 
his  cause  in  the  eyes  of  all  men.  He  had  not  only  deserted,  but 
denied  the  Lord,  and  that  with  oaths  and  curses.  But  great 
as  had  been  Peter's  fall,  his  repentance  was  perhaps  even  greater. 
When  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter,  the  look  broke 
his  heart.  *  He  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.'  We  know  but 
little  as  to  how  he  spent  those  terrible  days  between  his 
denial  and  the  Resurrection.  How  that  look  would  haunt 
him  I  How  he  would  be  ever  thinking  of  his  dying,  his  dead 
Lord,  and  yet  the  thought  would  be  agony !  The  grief 
of  the  ten,  bitter  as  it  was,  would  be  far  lighter  than  his. 
He  had  heard  of  each  incident  of  the  scene  he  dared  not 
witness  :  how  each  would  shoot  a  fresh  pang  through  his  heart ! 
When  John  brought  home  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  told  of  the 
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loving  care  her  Son  had  shown  for  her  in  His  death,  Peter 
would  think  again  how  loving  was  the  Master  he  had  forsaken. 
When  he  heard  of  the  awful  end  of  Judas,  would  he  not  feel 
as  though  that  must  be  his  end  too  ?  Now  willing  to  bear  all 
in  order  to  escape  the  present  sense  of  utter  baseness,  and 
then  shrinking  back  from  the  doom  that  must  come  upon  his 
unequalled  guilt !  Can  you  not  picture  him  ? — now  striving  to 
forget  his  woe,  as  he  works  in  feverish  haste  at  preparing  the 
spices  for  the  burial ;  now  flinging  down  the  costly  balsams  in 
passionate  grief,  as  he  thinks  for  Whom  he  is  making  them 
ready.  Do  you  not  think  you  see  him  rejecting  with  sorrow- 
ful impatience  the  hesitating  comfort  that  the  others  offer  to 
him,  or  rushing  out  abruptly  to  hide  his  shame  and  give  way 
to  his  emotions  in  secret  ?     Oh,  what  awful  days  ! 

And  then,  when  he  visits  the  sepulchre  and  finds  it  empty; 
when  he  departs  wondering  to  himself,  with  strange  and  doubt- 
ing wonder,  at  that  which  had  come  to  pass  ;  when  he  recalls, 
trembling  and  afraid  to  trust  them,  the  half-forgotten  words  in 
which  Jesus  had  spoken  of  His  rising  again ;  a  little  faint  hope 
would  rise.  And  when  the  women  came  and  told  how  the 
Lord  had  appeared  to  them  and  had  sent  a  special  word  to 
^  Peter,'  his  tears  would  change  to  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude 
at  the  marvellous  love  of  his  injured  Master.  How  he  would 
long  for  the  time  when  he  should  see  Him,  and  tell  Him  his 
great  sorrow,  and  weep  at  His  feet  for  forgiveness  !  But  even 
so,  he  would  not  hope  for  an  interview  alone. 

Yet  Jesus  came  to  him.  What  a  surprise  !  Well  may  the 
Evangelist  give  us  no  account  of  the  scene.  It  may  indeed  be 
true  that  it  was  Peter  who  told  St.  Mark  how  the  Lord  had 
thought  of  him  in  his  deepest  woe ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
he  never  told,  he  could  not  tell  the  rush  of  feehng,  the 
unutterable  emotion,  of  that  lonely  meeting  when  he  was 
by  himself  with  the  Lord  he  loved,  the  Lord  he  had  sinned 
against,  the  Lord  Who  still  loved  him.  It  is  well,  I  say,  that 
we  have  no  record  of  that. 

If  any  of  us  have  grieved,  or   hereafter  shall   grieve,   the 
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Lord  as  Peter  did,  requiting  His  special  favour  with  special 
ingratitude,  we  have  comfort  and  hope  here.  Jesus,  Who  had 
pity  on  repentant  Peter,  will  have  pity  on  us ;  and  we,  like 
him,  shall  be  restored  to  more  than  former  love.  '  The  Lord 
hath  appeared  to  Simon  ' ;  and  none  that  mourn  for  sin  shall 
be  forgotten  of  Him. 

This,  then,  is  one  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  incident  :  The 
marvellous  love  of  Jesus  towards  those  who  have  fallen  through 
sudden  temptation;  His  readiness  to  forgive  the  tnost  aggravated 
and  scandalous  offences. 

This  does  not,  however,  exhaust  the  instructiveness  of 
the  text.  *  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to 
Simon.'  Note  how  the  disciples  are  encouraged  in  their  belief 
of  the  Lord's  resurrection.  The  ten  had  not  yet  been  personal 
witnesses  of  His  presence.  They  had  only  heard  that  the 
sepulchre  had  been  found  vacant,  and  that  certain  women  'had 
seen  a  vision  of  angels,  who  said  that  He  was  alive.'  It  is 
plain  that  neither  Cleopas  and  his  friend,  nor  the  company  at 
Jerusalem,  had  dared  to  express  any  certainty  as  to  the  strange 
news  they  had  heard  before  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  to 
Simon.  It  was  his  testimony  that  convinced  the  ten,  as  it  was 
their  own  experience  that  enlightened  the  two.  Indeed,  the  last 
shadow  of  doubt  was  not  removed  until  the  Lord  had  shown 
Himself  before  them  all,  and  each  one  had  seen  for  himself  the 
truth  of  the  momentous  fact  Christ  was  so  anxious  to  impress 
beyond  the  possibility  of  gainsaying  upon  those  who  were  to  be 
His  witnesses. 

It  was  a  hard  thing  that 'they  had  to  believe,  and  make 
others  believe.  There  must  be  no  wavering  in  their  own 
minds,  if  they  were  to  produce  credence  of  so  strange  a  thing. 
The  dead,  they  said,  was  alive ;  and  that  not  as  it  had  been 
with  those  whom  He  had  Himself  called  back  to  life,  ere  long 
to  die  again,  but  that  He  was  '  alive  for  evermore.'  Death 
had  '  no  more  dominion  over  Him.'  The  first  Christians  must 
often  have  met  with  great  difficulty  in  persuading  men  of  this. 
We  may  be  sure  that  ridicule  in  abundance  would  be  showered 
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upon  them ;  that  arguments  innumerable  would  be  brought 
against  them.  Men  would  try  to  convince  them  that  they 
were  under  some  strange  delusion.  But  through  all  this,  and 
though  the  preaching  of  '  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection  '  brought 
them  constantly  into  trouble  and  persecution,  yet  they  seem 
never  to  have  faltered.  They  were  sure  that  the  Lord  was 
*  risen  indeed/  for  He  had  *  appeared  to  *  them.  Men  might 
laugh  at  the  very  idea ;  they  might  solemnly  prove  it  impos- 
sible. But  when  their  ridicule  was  most  cutting  and  their 
arguments  most  logical,  the  apostles  had  always  one  answer 
that  they  would  not  be  driven  from :  *  We  have  seen  Him 
ourselves.' 

Can't  you  fancy  Peter  in  argument  with  some  eloquent, 
ingenious  Greek  at  Antioch,  or  some  learned  scribe  at  Jeru- 
salem, cutting  short  all  his  syllogisms  by  the  simple  restate- 
ment of  the  Lord's  appearance  to  him  ?  '  No,  no,'  he  would  say ; 
'  you  can  argue  better  than  I  can ;  you  are  far  cleverer  than  I, 
who  am  but  a  fisherman ;  but  I  can  never  doubt  that  it  was  the 
very  Master  I  denied  that  came  and  told  me  He  forgave  it  all. 
There  was  no  delusion.     It  was  He  Himself.* 

Brethren,  there  is  a  power  about  an  unwavering  faith  that  is 
stronger  than  all  the  arguments  in  the  world.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  a  very  old  and  beautiful  story.  It  was  at  the 
great  Council  of  Nicaea.  All  the  great  men  of  the  Church  were 
assembled.  And  they  were  great  men  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  for  Christianity  was  plainly  the  winning  cause.  The 
ablest  men  living  were  on  the  side  of  the  Christians.  And 
they  were  all  together.  And  there  came  a  man  who  was 
still  a  heathen  and  challenged  them  to  argue  with  him  on 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  And  such  a  master  of  argument 
was  he,  so  skilled  in  confusing  an  adversary  and  entrapping 
him  into  contradictions  and  absurdities,  that  all  the  best 
men  that  were  there  were,  one  after  another,  baffled  and 
put  to  silence  by  him.  When  at  last  among  all  these  men, 
whose  names  are  still  held  in  honour,  there  was  none  to  take 
up  the  defence,  an  old  man,  whose  body  still  bore  the  marks 
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of  the  long-past  persecution,  limped  forward,  and  looking  the 
champion  of  error  in  the  face,  simply  rehearsed  the  great 
facts  of  the  Christian  revelation,  just  repeating  all  that  had 
been  attacked.  *  These  things/  he  added,  *  we  believe ' ;  and 
sat  down.  The  subtle,  victorious  Greek  turned  round  to  his 
baffled  opponents  and  said  :  *  Hear  me,  my  learned  friends.  So 
long  as  it  was  a  matter  of  words,  I  opposed  words  to  words, 
and  whatever  was  spoken  I  overcame  by  my  skill  in  speak- 
ing. But  when,  in  the  place  of  words,  power  came  out  of  the 
speaker's  lips,  words  could  not  resist  power.' 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  success  of  Christianity  depends 
less  upon  the  skill  of  its  advocates  than  on  the  faith  of  its 
adherents. 

It  must  have  struck  every  attentive  reader  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  of  their  writings,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
holds  there  a  much  more  prominent  place  than  in  our  own  day. 
At  present  it  is  seldom  made  the  subject  of  a  sermon  except 
when  the  return  of  Easter  calls  for  something  appropriate  to 
the  season. 

And  we  may  remark  in  passing  that  this  is  one  great 
advantage  of  these  regular  Church  festivals.  They  call  the 
attention  of  Christians  to  subjects  that  might  else  pass  into 
more  or  less  forgetfulness. 

But  wherever  St.  Paul  went,  or  any  other  apostle,  so  far  as 
we  know,  he  preached  *  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection.^  Christ 
crucified  and  Christ  risen  was  his  theme  everywhere.  He 
would  not  part  Christ  crucified  from  Christ  risen.  For  what 
reason  ?  Not  altogether  because  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
belief  in  a  future  life.  The  Resurrection  is  not  something  the 
effects  of  which  are  to  be  felt  hereafter  :  it  is  a  present  reality, 
a  living  fact,  that  we  cannot  now  afford  to  lose  sight  of  We 
are  not  left  simply  to  believe  upon  something  that  happened 
a  long  time  ago.  The  Gospel  is  not  all  made  up  of  Christ's 
death  and  atonement  for  sin.  He  is  not  dead.  He  '  is  risen 
indeed';  and  lo  1  He  is  with  us  *alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.' 
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There  are  men,  clever  men  too,  who  tell  us  :  'No  wonder 
your  religion  does  not  prosper.  No  wonder  that  in  Christian 
countries  such  monstrous  systems  as  Mormonism  gain  thou- 
sands of  converts.  They  deal  with  the  present.  You  are 
always  talking  about  the  past.  And  men  are  not  influenced  by  the 
past,  but  by  what  is  present  and  pressing.  You  can't  expect  a 
man  to  alter  his  life,  or  do  anything  that  gives  him  much  trouble 
or  pain,  just  because  the  very  greatest  of  all  possible  events 
happened  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  ! ' 

There's  just  truth  enough,  brethren,  at  the  bottom  of  that 
sort  of  talk,  to  make  it  dangerous.  It's  quite  true  that  we  do 
preach  what  happened  long  ago.  It's  quite  true  that  we  do 
point  men  to  the  past,  and  base  our  appeal  on  what  happened 
far  away,  and  long  before  we  were  born.  But  it  is  untrue  to 
say  that  we  do  not  furnish  a  present  and  pressing  reason  for 
present  action.  We  do.  We  tell  of  a  living  Saviour,  a  present 
Saviour,  with  us  always.  The  Christian  life  is  not  one  of  mere 
thinking  upon  a  long-past  event.  Go  into  a  Class-meeting  and 
listen.  You'll  probably  hear  them  talk  about  the  past ;  hear 
them  thank  God  that  ever  He  sent  His  Son  into  the  world. 
But  most  of  what  you  hear  will  be  after  this  sort  :  '  I  feel 
Christ  to  be  very  near  to  me ' ;  '  I've  enjoyed  much  of  the 
presence  of  God  this  week ' ;  or,  '  I  feel  I  want  a  closer 
communion  with  God,  a  deeper  sense  of  His  presence ' ;  and 
so  on.  Do  they  talk,  think  you,  like  a  Historical  Society 
discussing  something  that  happened  a  long  time  ago,  and  is 
nobody's  special  concern  now  ?  No,  brethren.  To  a  real 
Christian,  Christ  is  as  truly  living  now  as  when  He  was  upon 
earth.  The  things  of  God  are  as  real  as  the  surroundings  of 
our  common  life.  It  is  not  the  history  that  makes  the  religion, 
but  the  daily  heart-felt  experience  that  'the  Lord  is  risen 
indeed,'  because  we  know  that  we  have  communion  with 
Him. 

It  is  this  that  has  kept  men  faithful  in  time  of  trial.  Not  for 
the  truth  of  historical  records  did  the  martyrs  die.  Bare  truth 
does  not  give  such  strength.    You  know  how  Galileo  was  put  on 
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the  rack  because  he  said  the  earth  moves,  and  the  sun  is  still ; 
and  when  the  anguish  was  very  strong,  he  denied  it,  and  they 
took  him  off.  And  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  senses, 
he  said  :  *  Nevertheless,  the  earth  does  move.'  But  Christ's 
martyr  has  something  stronger  to  bear  him  up.  He  has  the 
presence  of  One  stronger  than  torture  or  death,  that  can 
comfort  in  the  sorest  agony.  He  has  that  within  him,  so  near 
and  dear,  that  he  would  lose  anything  and  endure  anything 
rather  than  deny  it. 

At  the  time  when  martyrs  were  most  plentiful  in  England, 
one  ot  them  expressed  his  confidence  in  these  exquisite 
words  ; 

*  Yet  God's  must  I  remain  : 
By  death,  by  wrong,  by  shame, 

I  cannot  blot  out  of  my  heart 
The  peace  wrought  in  His  name, 

I  cannot  set  at  nought 
"Whom  I  have  held  so  dear  ; 

I  cannot  make  Him  seem  afar 
That  is  indeed  so  near.' 

Brethren,  God  does  not  call  us  to  be  true  to  Him  amid 
bodily  torture  or  death  ;  but  we  have  our  own  trials,  that  are 
heavy  enough  to  bear.  And  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the 
living  Christ,  and  the  certain  experience  of  His  love,  can 
enable  us  to  endure  to  the  end. 

We  have  to  meet  the  cutting  ridicule  and  the  keen  argu- 
ments of  gainsayers  and  unbelievers.  We  must  expect  to  be 
baffled  now  and  then.  It  is  a  poor  chance  to  go  through  the 
world  on — that  we  shall  never  meet  any  one  cleverer  than 
ourselves.  We  often  can't  see  our  way  through  all  the 
difficulties  when  some  one  confounds  us  with  seemingly 
unanswerable  reasoning.  It  is  well  then  to  be  able  to  fall 
back  upon  God's  dealings  with  our  own  heart  :  upon  our 
unalterably  certain  knowledge  that  our  religion  is  true 
because  we  have  constant  personal  experience  of  it ;  that  '  the 
Lord  is  risen  indeed,'  and  hath  manifested  Himself  to  us;  and 
that  we  *  know  Him,  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection.' 
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This  point  has  been  well  put  by  a  living  poet.  He  is 
describing  what  kept  him  faithful  to  the  broad  realities  of 
religion  amid  far-reaching  doubts,  and  he  says  : 

*  If  e'er,  when  Faith  had  fallen  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice,  Believe  no  more, 

A  warmth  about  my  heart  would  melt 
The  freezing  Reason's  colder  part ; 
And,  like  a  man  in  wrath,  my  heart 

Stood  up  and  answered,  I  have 7^//.* 

God  grant  that  we  may  always  have  the  witness  in  ourselves, 
and  have  it  always  bright !     Amen. 

Hymns  128,  140,  141. 


III. 

THE  WORK  OF  GOD  IS  BELIEVING  ON  CHRIST.* 

*  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  Him  Whom  He 
hath  sent! — John  vi.  29. 

Our  Lord  '  will  have  all  men  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.'  He  makes  no  exception  in  His  promise  of  forgive- 
ness. The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  designed  to  embrace  the 
whole  world,  and  therefpre  none  who  is  willing  to  be  a 
subject  of  its  King  shall  be  rejected.  On  the  other  hand,  He 
is  in  no  hurry  to  extend  His  sway.  He  will  not  sacrifice 
true  progress  to  apparent  advance,  or  move  faster  than  He 
can  move  with  certainty.  He  does  not,  like  some  impatient 
human  teachers,  catch  eagerly  at  every  superficial  hint  of 
goodwill,  or  hasten  to  count  among  His  servants  those  who 
are  only  His  hesitating  foes,  or  admiringly  indifferent  specta- 
tors of  His  work  and  His  character.  His  conquests  must  be 
sure.  The  spiritual  temple  must  be  founded  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  His  people,  not  on  the  shallow  foundation  of  languid 
preference,  or  a  partial  liking  for  some  features  of  His  teach- 
ing or  policy.  It  tests  the  sincerity  and  resoluteness  of  those 
who  would  come  to  Him.  He  does  not  want  half-hearted 
adherents.  He  will  not  have  such  as  yield  themselves  with  a 
reservation.  He  does  not  care  to  have  His  doctrine  accepted 
in  part  and  rejected  in  part,  and  Himself  made  one  among 
many  contributors  to  an  eclectic  system  of  belief  Those  who 
are  His  at  all  must  be  His  wholly.  It  is  not  merely  in  the 
interest  of  the  kingdom  that  He  exercises  this  care  in  admit- 

*  Preached  at  Islip,  Oxon.,  October  27th,  1872. 
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ting  subjects :  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  applicants  themselves 
— to  prevent  their  flattering  themselves  with  a  false  hope  of 
ensuring  that  happiness  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  an  earnest 
and  unreserved  enrolment  among  the  followers  of  Christ. 

Jesus,  in  His  teaching,  gives  frequent  warning  of  the 
danger  of  self-deceit  in  this  matter.  He  says  that  the  way  to 
life  is  too  narrow  to  be  found  by  any  who  do  not  strive  to  find 
it.  The  very  *  children  of  the  kingdom '  may  be  '  themselves 
cast  out.'  Accordingly,  while  He  does  not  in  the  least  limit 
His  call  to  all  who  are  weary  to  come  and  find  rest  in  Him, 
He  is  careful  to  set  forth  that  the  breadth  and  insistence  of  the 
invitation  to  the  banquet  does  not  excuse  those  who  come  in 
without  the  wedding  garment. 

Beside  these  warnings  in  words,  the  New  Testament  fur- 
nishes more  than  one  instance  of  actual  slowness  on  Christ's 
part  in  the  acceptance  of  those  who  came  to  Him  in  an 
improper,  insincere,  or  undecided  spirit  Among  the  chief  of 
these  is  that  conversation  from  which  our  text  is  taken.  It 
exhibits  our  Lord  as  undesirous  to  receive  a  promiscuous 
multitude  of  professed  adherents,  and  as  maintaining  the  need 
of  personal  experience  in  those  who  are  to  be  His  disciples. 
He  is  far  from  countenancing  those  w^ho  would  swell  the 
numerical  census  of  the  outward  society,  irrespective  of 
addition  to  the  true  Church  of  God. 

On  the  morrow  after  Jesus  had  fed  the  five  thousand, 
those  who  had  witnessed  that  striking  miracle  flocked  to  Him 
again  at  Capernaum,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 
The  manner  in  which  they  were  received  by  the  Teacher  they 
thought  to  honour  was  not  such  as  they  appear  to  have 
expected.  He  seems  bent  rather  on  repelling  than  on  attract- 
ing their  adhesion  to  His  cause.  He  greets  them  with  a 
cutting  rebuke ;  and,  so  far  from  treating  them  as  weak 
disciples,  before  whom  an  easy  lesson  is  to  be  set.  He  speaks 
to  them  hard  sayings.  Instead  of  concealing  from  them  what 
might  shock  their  incipient  loyalty.  He  reveals  His  highest 
claims.     In  short,  throughout  the  discourse,  He  appears  to  be 
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leading  up  to  the  result  which  followed  it  :  '  Many  of  His 
disciples  from  that  time  walked  no  more  with  Him.'  Christ 
is  here  plainly  seeking,  not  to  allure  to  Himself  those  who 
without  enticement  will  not  follow  Him,  but  to  supply  a  test 
which  shall  reject  all  who  are  not  willing  to  concede  His  full 
demands.  His  immediate  purpose  is  to  winnow  the  harvest 
already  gathered,  not  to  win  more. 

Our  text,  then,  gives  us  the  first  step  or  two  in  this  process 
of  testing  those  who  offer  themselves  as  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Our  Lord  meets  them  with  the  suggestion  that  their 
motive,  not  their  outward  act,  is  what  He  looks  to  :  'Ye  seek 
Me,  not  because  ye  saw  miracles '  that  have  compelled  your 
belief,  '  but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves,  and  were  filled- 
Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  which 
endureth  unto  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  man  shall  give 
you.'  They  take  up  the  word  'labour/  or  'work,'  and 
answer  with  the  enquiry  :  How  are  we  to  work  so  that  our 
work  shall  be  acceptable  to  God?  Jesus  replies:  'This  is 
the  work  of  God' — that  which  He  requires,  which  He  will 
accept — 'that  ye  believe  on  Him  Whom  He  hath  sent.'  Then 
they  ask  the  further  question  :  How  are  we  to  believe  ? 

The  whole  conversation  which  is  thus  introduced  demands, 
and  amply  repays,  the  most  careful  study.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  vast  literature  of  controversy  has  grown  up  around 
this  chapter,  especially  concerning  the  original  and  the  pre- 
sent meanings  of  the  terms  in  which  Christ  describes  the 
nature  of  the  true  bread  from  heaven.  To  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  full  answer  given  to  the  enquiry  before  us,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  examine,  discuss,  and  determine  many 
much-disputed  questions ;  and,  indeed,  to  construct,  by  the 
light  of  this  chapter,  harmonised  with  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament,  a  complete  theology  of  personal  religion.  Such  a 
task  is  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  time,  and  is  one  which  it 
would  require  great  powers  to  accomplish.  We  may  rest  the 
more  content  without  attempting  it  because  it  has  been 
already,    in    great    measure,  accomplished    as    the   result    of 
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the  prolonged  labours  of  many  generations  of  theologians. 
The  meaning  of  this  conversation,  mysterious  as  it  is,  and 
darkened  by  countless  disputes,  has  been  so  far  fathomed  that, 
though  controversy  is  not  at  an  end,  and,  very  probably,  dis- 
coveries and  corrections  remain  yet  to  be  made,  it  is  easy  to 
accept  with  confidence,  in  all  essential  points,  an  exposition 
of  the  general  reference  of  the  obscure  terms.  All  of  us  will, 
without  hesitation,  agree  with  the  account  which  Wesley, 
following  the  great  German  commentator  Bengel,  gives  in  his 
Notes  on  the  New  Testament. 

The  primary  reference  of  the  expressions  'the  bread  of 
life,'  *  eating  and  drinking  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ/  is  to 
the  individual  appropriation  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  once  for 
all  offered.  It  is  only  in  a  secondary,  indirect,  and  repre- 
sentative manner  that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
corresponds  to  the  language  here  employed. 

For  ourselves,  at  present,  we  cannot  go  beyond  the  words  of 
our  text,  and  shall  find  there  matter  enough  to  fully  and 
profitably  occupy  our  thoughts. 

We  will  regard  the  words  as  containing  the  one  answer 
which  Christ  invariably  gives  to  those  who  enquire  of  Him 
what  God  would  have  them  do  :  *  The  work  of  God  is  that  ye 
believe  on  Him  whom  He  hath  sent.' 

St.  John  describes  the  question  as  put  by  the  multitude. 
Whether  one  man  acted  as  spokesman  for  the  rest,  they  assent- 
ing to  and  adopting  his  language,  or  whether  the  words  of 
Jesus  were  replied  to  now  by  one,  now  by  another  in  the 
crowd,  or  by  many  speaking  at  once,  we  do  not  know.  But 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  throng,  and  not  a  single  man,  to  whom 
our  Lord  addressed  Himself,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  motives 
which  prompted  the  enquiry,  the  point  of  view  from  which  it 
was  made,  and  therefore  the  exact  force  both  of  question  and 
answer,  would  vary  greatly  in  the  case  of  different  members  of 
one  crowd. 

We  may  be  further  tolerably  certain  that,  among  so  large  a 
number  of  men,  all  types  of  character  and  all  attitudes  of  mind 
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were  represented.  There  is  perhaps  none,  or  but  very  few,  of 
the  modes  in  which  men  nowadays  seek  the  way  of  salvation 
which  did  not  then  come  before  the  consideration  of  the  Saviour, 
and  receive  from  Him  its  corresponding  presentation  of  the 
message  of  God. 

Let  us  go  through,  one  by  one,  a  few  of  these  classes  of 
enquirers,  and  see  how  each  one  is  answered  by  the  single 
reply  here  given  by  Christ. 

'  There  is  one  God,'  and  one  'work  of  God,'  one  Saviour,  'one 
faith,'  one  way  of  salvation ;  yet  the  many  forms  of  human  sin 
and  human  error,  the  manifold  diversities  of  circumstance  and 
character  in  human  life,  are  all  met.  Christ  does  not  force  His 
Church  into  one  mould,  nor  make  all  who  come  to  Him  rigidly 
conform  to  a  monotonously  repeated  pattern.  He  can  secure 
unity  without  uniformity.  He  can  set  up  a  catholic  Church 
which  allows  and  encourages  full  play  of  individuality.  We 
have  seen  that  He  adds  souls  to  His  kingdom  separately,  and 
not  in  the  mass.  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  yet  He  recog- 
nises each  man  as  a  person,  unUke  every  one  else. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  existence  of  this  individuality  in  the 
world,  and  Christ's  recognition  of  it  in  gathering  His  Church, 
we  may  still  be  helped  in  considering  our  subject  if  we  group 
men  into  classes,  according  to  the  spirit  with  which  they  enquire 
into  '  the  works  of  God.' 

Classification  is  an  aid  to  thought  and  investigation  when 
its  dividing  lines  correspond  to  real  distinctions.  It  is  only  a 
hindrance  when  we  try  to  compel  the  agreement  of  facts  with 
a  hastily  chosen  and  too  rough  and  rigid  arrangement.  Such 
compulsion  is  beyond  our  power ;  and  our  efforts  to  achieve  it 
only  result  in  our  ignoring  facts  to  cling  to  theories.  It  is  an 
old  saying  that  '  the  subtlety  of  nature  far  exceeds  the  subtlety 
of  thought.' 

A  scanty  enumeration  of  the  chief  ways  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  our  text  can  be  asked  is  all  that  we  can  attempt.  It  is 
not  meant  that  every  one  finds  a  place  in  one  or  other  class,  or 
even  that  any  man  belongs  wholly  to  a  single  division.     An 
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individual  may  easily  combine  many  of  the  motives  which 
furnish  our  principle  of  classification.  He  may,  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  pass  thiough  all  the  varieties  of  attitude 
towards  *  the  works  of  God.'  We  cannot  hope  to  present 
exactly  the  state  of  mind  of  any  enquirer  in  this  congregation  ; 
and  we  would  fain  believe  that  there  are  enquirers  not  a  few, 
but  we  trust,  by  God's  grace,  to  help  one  and  another  to  see  an 
aspect  of  the  truth  that,  at  some  point,  touches  his  own  case. 
May  God  grant  that  while  the  Gospel-glass  is  held  up,  some 
may  see  what  manner  of  men  they  are,  and  may  see  too  that 
their  own  peculiarity  of  character  is  provided  for  in  the  all- 
embracing  message  of  salvation ! 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  kind  of  enquirer  probably  most 
largely  represented  in  the  multitude  with  whom  Christ  was 
talking.  The  tone  of  His  reception  of  them  warrants  the  sup- 
position that,  in  the  main,  they  were  not  sincere,  or  not  earnest 
in  their  enquiry.  Indeed,  on  first  reading  St.  John's  narrative, 
the  question  suggests  a  careless  or  captious  catching  up  of  the 
words  of  Jesus.  '  You  tell  us  to  "  labour."  Well,  what  are 
we  to  do  ? '  Asked  in  such  a  spirit,  the  question  neither  requires 
nor  receives  an  answer.  The  captious  disputant  is  no  wiser 
for  the  restatement  of  what  he  has  often  heard  before.  We 
may  be  sure  that  such  a  character  is  not  near  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  He  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  among  those 
who  '  ask  the  way  to  Zion.'  We  need  spend  no  time  over 
him. 

Nor  need  we  dwell  on  those  who  with  conscious  hypocrisy 
take  a  place  among  the  seekers  after  God  :  men  who  feign  an 
interest  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  current  of  feeling,  or  to 
gain  momentary  favour  with  the  preacher.  Such  men,  though 
doubtless  contributing  to  swell  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  are 
not  likely  to  have  formed  a  large  part  of  those  who  originally 
put  the  question.  These  had  given  some  indications  of  real 
interest  in  the  work  and  teaching  of  our  Lord. 

Far  more  common,  at  least  in  these  days,  is  the  unconscious 
hypocrisy  of  those  who,  with  self-deceiving  complacency,  flatter 
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themselves  they  are  seeking  the  way  to  Zion  while  '  their 
faces  '  are  not '  thitherward.'  They  ask  :  What  shall  we  do  ?  but 
are  not  prepared  to  do  what  they  may  be  told.  There  are  men 
in  plenty  who  repeat  the  enquiry  again  and  again,  though  they 
are  fully  acquainted  with  the  answer.  They  are  ready  to  ascend 
to  heaven  or  go  down  into  the  deep,  heedless  all  the  while  of 
the  word  that  is  in  their  mouth  and  in  their  heart ;  very  ear- 
nest in  observation  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet 
utterly  forgetful  that  *  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  '  them. 
Such  persons  are  common  among  those  who  have  been  from 
their  youth  accustomed  to  the  clear  exposition  of  the  Gospel. 
They  do  not  need  one  to  expound  unto  them  '  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly.'  They  are  as  well  informed  as  their  teacher. 
They  know  all  about  the  Gospel,  except  the  experience  of  it. 
Yet  they  are  still  found  among  those  who  enquire  what  they 
must  do,  putting  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  ignorant. 
To  the  questions  of  these,  Christ  can  only  reply  like  the  restored 
blind  man  to  the  Pharisees  :  '  I  have  told  you  already,  and  ye 
did  not  hear.    Will  ye  also  be  My  disciples  ?  ' 

It  is  not  more  light  they  want,  but  the  will  to  act  accordingly ; 
a  deeper  sense  of  their  need,  a  more  earnest  cry  to  God  for 
increase  of  faith,  for  help  to  their  believing  unbelief. 

It  may  be  it  is  not  mere  carelessness  that  keeps  them  from 
finding  the  God  Whom  they  seek  :  not  so  much  want  of  earnest- 
ness as  want  of  complete  readiness  to  do  the  will  of  God.  They 
make  in  their  inmost  hearts  a  reservation — scarcely  known,  it 
may  be,  to  themaselves — in  favour  of  some  loved  indulgence, 
some  cherished  sin  of  character,  some  prejudice  or  opinion, 
some  point  of  self-will  or  pride.  If  '  the  works  of  God  '  interfere 
with  this,  they  decline  to  do  them.  Otherwise  they  are  ready 
and  eager  to  know  what  they  must  do.  The  obstacle  may  be 
something  in  itself  lawful  and  good,  but  whatsoever  it  be  that 
they  will  not  give  up  for  God,  it  will  suffice  to  keep  them  away 
till,  by  God's  grace,  they  renounce  it.  Their  position  is  that 
of  the  men  described  by  Ezekiel,  who  set  up  their  idols  in  their 
hearts,  and  came  'to  enquire  of  the  prophet.     But  'As  I  live, 
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saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  not  be  enquired  of  by  them.'  When 
such  as  these  ask  of  Christ  what  they  must  do,  they  receive  for 
answer  only  a  repetition  of  the  duty  they  will  not  face.  '  Ye 
hypocrites/  He  says  in  effect,  *  why  do  you  enquire  after  "  the 
works  of  God,"  when  you  are  refusing  all  the  while  to  do  the 
very  thing  you  know  He  requires  of  you  ?  ' 

But  doubtless  there  were  some  among  the  multitude  then 
before  Christ  who  asked  in  sincerity  and  earnestness,  yet  were 
in  need  of  correction,  and  even  of  rebuke,  for  their  false  notions 
of  '  the  work  of  God.'  And  there  are  many  in  our  own  time 
who,  with  a  real  desire  and  determination  to  do  God's  will,  are 
trying  to  do  it  in  mistaken  ways.  Some  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  God's  demands  upon  them,  or  some  essential  defect 
in  their  knowledge  of  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  meeting 
those  demands,  has  got  to  be  set  right  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  Jesus  among  His  disciples  and  subjects.  Imper- 
fect, however,  as  is  their  relation  to  Christ,  they  are  far  in 
advance  of  those  other  classes  of  enquirers  whom  we  have 
considered,  and  they  may  be  sure  at  least  of  this  :  that  the  God 
who  '  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him  '  will  not 
leave  them  to  wander  long  in  misleading  paths.  The  true 
seekers  shall  surely  find. 

Men  that  are  thus  *  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,'  not 
unfrequently  fall  into  an  error  that  is  plainly  to  be  traced  in  the 
question  of  our  text,  and  against  which  the  reply  of  Christ 
contains  a  caution.  The  first  impulse  of  one  who  is  endeavour- 
ing to  please  God  is,  perhaps,  to  register  a  vow  in  his  own 
heart,  or  even  in  public,  that  he  wuU  *  work  the  works  of  God.' 
He  has  heard  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  is  attracted  by  it ; 
and  in  his  admiration  he  longs  to  put  it  into  practice,  and  thus 
obtain  acceptance  with  God.  So  he  goes  eagerly  to  Jesus,  the 
Rabbi,  as  to  /  a  teacher  come  from  God,'  that  he  may  learn 
more  exactly  what  is  the  service  God  requires,  and  what  the 
lesson  He  desires  to  teach.  The  volunteer  is  full  of  energy  for 
work,  ready  to  be  daunted  by  no  task,  however  difficult;  the 
enquirer  bent  upon  more  light  is  prepared  to  hear  from  the 
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great  Master,  without  shrinking,  truths  the  most  profound  and 
new.  He  is  determined  not  to  be  disheartened  or  perplexed 
by  any  answer. 

Yet  the  reply  is  so  unlike  his  expectations  that  it  shocks,  if 
it  does  not  repel,  the  ardent  seeker.  Christ  came  upon  earth 
not  to  prescribe  a  task,  but  to  found  a  kingdom.  Before  He 
accepts  service  of  a  man.  He  will  have  him  for  a  subject.  He 
will  not  acknowledge  any  who  have  not  by  a  new  birth  entered 
♦  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  The  Almighty  does  not  ask  for 
men's  services  ;  they  are  of  no  profit  to  Him.  He  asks  for  their 
loyal  service.  God  does  not  need  either  man's  work  or  His  own 
gifts.  *  Who  best  bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best.' 
To  those  who  ask :  *  What  are  the  works  of  God  ? '  Jesus 
answers  :  *  The  work  of  God  is — that  ye  believe  on  Him 
Whom  He  hath  sent.' 

It  is  the  same  nowadays  with  those  who,  when  they  first 
seek  salvation,  propose  to  themselves  to  observe  all  the  Divine 
laws.  Christ  reminds  them  that  this  is  not  exactly  what  God 
asks.  There  is  something  that  must  come  before  the  outward 
performance  of  His  will.  The  first,  the  great  work  of  God  is — 
that  you  believe  in  Christ.  Till  that  is  done,  it  is  but  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end  to  offer  anything  else. 

It  may  be  that  to  some  this  answer  is  not  given,  or  remains 
unheeded,  until  experience  of  the  attempts  to  render  obedient 
service  to  God  have  made  them  put  the  question  in  another 
tone,  and  with  a  somewhat  different  meaning.  They  have  tried 
to  secure  an  entrance  into  life  by  following  the  first,  and  by 
itself  imperfect,  direction  which  Christ  gave  to  the  young 
ruler,  by  keeping  the  commandments.  And  they  have  found 
by  repeated  failures,  after  bitter  penitence  and  painful  endea- 
vour, how  hopeless  it  is  to  accomplish  their  desires  by  this 
means.  They  cannot  even  deliver  themselves  from  God's 
just  wrath,  much  less  offer  to  God  works  pleasant  and  accepta- 
ble to  Him.  They  feel  that,  so  far  from  being  at  peace  with 
Him,  and  finding  happiness  in  His  service,  they  only  increase 
the  bulk  of  transgression  that  keeps  them  away  from  Him ; 
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that  so  far  from  commending  themselves  before  Him,  they 
only  add  more  and  more  to  their  condemnation  in  His  sight. 
Disappointed,  worn  out,  and  all  but  despairing,  they  ask,  in 
tremulous  tones,  *  What  shall  we  do  to  work  the  works  of 
God?  Is  it  indeed  ^'  impossible  to  please"  Him,  or  is  it  that 
we  have  been  trying  so  long  in  a  wrong  way  ? ' 

Christ's  answer  is  complete,  and  full  of  comfort  :  '  It  is 
impossible  to  work  for  your  own  acceptance ;  but  take  heart ; 
God  does  not  require  that  you  should.'  Jesus  has  fulfilled  the 
law  and  rendered  perfect  service ;  and  by  His  *  obedience 
shall  many  be  made  righteous.'  The  Lamb  hath  borne  your 
sins,  and  taken  them  out  of  the  way  of  your  peace  with  your 
heavenly  Father.  Jesus  hath  won  acceptance  for  you,  and 
God  asks  you  only  to  '  believe  on  Him.'  Instead  of  this 
terrible,  complicated,  impossible  task  you  have  set  yourself 
of  working  all  *the  works  of  God,'  you  have  now  before  you 
only  the  simple  work  of  faith  in  Christ.  Trust  in  Christ.  Rest 
in  His  work,  and  you  shall  know  yourself  accepted  and  at 
peace  with  God.  And  of  this  be  sure  :  that  when  the  Son  has 
set  you  free,  and  the  spirit  of  sonship  is  in  your  heart,  you  shall 
find  yourself  able  to  overcome  the  sin  that  before  enslaved 
you,  and  to  do,  if  not  yet  perfectly,  still  hopefully  and  far 
better  than  ever  before,  the  things  that  God  would  have  done. 

To  many  this  revelation  of  God's  '  way  of  peace '  comes  * 
with  astonishing  force,  making  the  hard  task  easy,  the  con- 
fusion plain,  and  clearing  away  all  doubts  and  difficulties 
so  thoroughly  that  the  only  thing  they  cannot  understand  is — 
that  they  did  not  see  it  long  ago.  This  is  perhaps  its  natural 
effect  upon  simple  minds,  and  upon  those  who  have  never 
heard  it  before ;  and  this  goes  far  to  explain  the  marvellous 
rapidity  with  which  the  Gospel  spread  at  the  time  of  its 
first  preaching,  and  at  the  great  periods  of  revival  of  the 
truth  after  long  forgetfulness.  But  there  are  others  to  whom 
the  child-like  spirit  has  not  yet  been  given,  or  to  whom  the 
truth  has  been  obscured  by  many  conflicting  statements. 
To  such  the  simple   way   of  faith   is  either  an  offence  or  a 
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puzzle.  Christ's  answer,  plain  and  easy  as  it  seems  to  some, 
is  to  them  *  a  hard  saying.' 

There  is  not  time  to  speak  of  both  these  classes.  We  may 
pass  by  those  who,  preferring  to  have  to  Mo  some  hard 
thing,'  stumble  in  that  very  way  wherein  '  the  wayfaring 
men,  though  fools,'  do  '  not  err ' ;  who,  ^  going  about  to 
establish  their  own  righteousness,'  are  offended  at  being  put 
on  a  level  with  other  sinners.  Their  character  has  been  often 
described,  and  the  foolishness  of  their  ignorant  pride  pointed 
out.  Let  us  rather,  for  a  few  moments,  consider  the  latter 
class,  who  find  faith  itself  a  difficulty,  and  reply  to  the  Lord's 
answer  by  a  further  question  :  *  If  God's  work  is  that  we 
believe  on  Him  Whom  He  hath  sent,  how  are  we  to  believe  ?' 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  class  is  a  large  one,  larger 
far  than  it  was  before  the  preaching  of  Salvation  by  Faith 
became  so  common  as  it  is  now. 

Endless  discussions  and  dissertations,  subtle  refinements 
and  distinctions,  the  overloading  of  the  subject  with  obscure 
technicalities  borrowed  from  a  loose  philosophy,  ill  understood 
and  often  unintelligible,  have  confused  rather  than  cleared 
men's  minds. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  faith  is  a 
mental  and  not  an  external  or  bodily  act,  and  our  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  much  less  under  our  ov/n  control  than  are 
our  limbs.  A  man  may  make  his  body  do  anything  within 
the  compass  of  his  strength,  and  he  can  try  to  do  even  what 
is  beyond  his  power.  But,  in  the  case  of  certain  mental  acts, 
he  has  little,  if  any,  command  over  himself  In  the  face  of 
something  which  is  not  terrible  to  him,  however  much  so  it 
may  be  to  others,  he  cannot  make  himself  feel  afraid.  He 
may  indeed,  in  deference  to  their  opinion,  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  what  they  think  dangerous.  His  limbs  obey  his  will, 
but  the  emotion  of  fear  is  not  to  be  so  commanded.  And  so 
in  regard  to  faith.  If  a  statement  or  an  argument  does  not 
convince  me,  or  if  a  person  does  not  inspire  me  with  confi- 
dence in  him,  I  cannot  believe  the  fact  or  trust  the  person, 
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not  even  though  I  am  very  desirous  of  so  doing.  If,  for 
instance,  a  man  tells  me  I  am  heir  to  an  estate  without  giving 
me  sufficient  proof  of  what  he  says,  while  I  am  not  ready  to 
take  his  word  implicitly  I  cannot  make  myself  believe  his 
news  by  merely  resolving  that  I  will  believe  him.  I  only  give 
credence  to  the  statement  after  satisfying  myself  either  that 
there  is  good  evidence  for  it,  or  that  my  authority  is  thoroughly 
to  be  relied  on. 

And  so  with  regard  to  believing  the  Gospel,  or  believing 
on  Christ.  It  is  no  use  for  the  preacher  to  confine  himself  to 
urging  men  to  believe,  or  for  the  enquirer  to  try  to  make 
himself  believe  by  force  of  will.  He  cannot  do  it,  no  more 
than  you  could  make  yourself  really  think  you  were  heir  to 
great  wealth  by  simply  resolving  you  would  think.  It  is  this 
difficulty,  more  or  less  distinctly  comprehended,  that  makes  a 
large  class — of  whom  I  myself  have  been  one — find  in  faith 
a  very  hard  task  indeed.  Many  a  man  has  wished  that  by 
some  penance,  no  matter  how  long  and  painful,  he  could  be 
sure  of  achieving  salvation,  and  be  delivered  from  the  neces- 
sity of  believing.  It  is  not  the  pronounced  unbeliever  that 
feels  this  distress,  but  the  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  doubts, 
sees  that  salvation  is  only  to  be  had  by  believing.  What  then 
is  a  man  in  such  a  case  to  do  ?  Is  he  hopeless  ?  O  no  ! 
Many  have  passed  through  these  doubts  to  a  firm  faith,  and 
to  joy  and  peace  through  believing.  He  must  try  some  other 
way  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond.  There  are  two  pieces  of 
advice,  not  unfrequently  given  to  persons  in  this  state  of 
doubt,  that  are  thoroughly  misleading  and  worse  than  useless. 
They  only  discourage  the  would-be  believer  by  adding  fresh 
disappointments  to  his  efforts.  One  of  them  is  to  recommend 
him  to  do  what  has  been  called  '  acting  faith.'  Sometimes 
the  advice  is  varied  into  that  form  of  teaching  which  Erasmus 
ridiculed  three  hundred  years  ago  :  ^  Believe  that  you  are 
saved,  and  you  are  saved.'  How  are  you  to  believe  it,  unless 
you  think  it  to  be  true  ?  But  you  are  told  it  will  not  be  true 
till  after  you  have  believed  it  to  be  true. 
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My  brethren,  the  key  that  unlocks  this  particular  door  of 
Doubting  Castle — that  unlocked  it  at  least  for  me,  and  will, 
I  trust,  by  God's  grace,  to  others — is  this  :  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  tne  amongst  the  rest.  That  event  cannot  be  altered  by 
my  believing  it  or  disbelieving  it.  But  till  I  believe  it  to  be 
true,  it  is  to  me  just  as  if  it  had  never  taken  place.  My 
believing  it  to  be  a  fact  for  me  brings  it  as  a  present  fact  into 
my  own  heart. 

Ask  those  who  have  had  experience  of  this  fact  how  they 
found  it. 

Thomas  Cooper,  in  his  Life,  gives  an  instructive  account  of 
the  way  he  got  out  of  this  perplexity.  He  says  :  ^Two  or 
three  of  the  oldest  and  most  intelligent  members  of  the 
Society  said  to  me  :  "  You  are  cheating  yourself  out  of  peace 
by  some  mistake.  God's  word  teaches  you  to  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  affirms  you  shall  thus  be  saved.  Do  as 
you  are  directed,  and  trust  to  God  to  do  His  own  part,  in  His 
own  way.  Don't  bargain  with  God  for  anything  extraordinary. 
Do  your  own  part.  Believe  with  all  your  heart."  Gradually 
I  found  courage  to  take  their  advice.  I  relied,  and  was 
resolved  I  would  rely,  on  the  fact  that  Christ  was  my 
Saviour.  I  resolved  to  rely  on  it  habitually.  And  peace  of 
mind  followed  the  calm  and  settled  reliance   that  I  practised.* 

Above  all  remember  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  great 
Witness.     'Tis  His 

*  the  blood  to  apply, 
And  give  us  eyes  to  see, 
Who  did  for  every  sinner  die. 
Hath  surely  died  for  me! 

Hymns  92,  192,  85,  158, 


IV. 

CHRISTIAN  AMBITION  ;  OR,  THE  LOFTIEST  END 
REACHED  BY  THE  LOWLIEST  PATH  * 

"  To  them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for 
glory  and  honour  and  immortality — eternal  life^ — Romans 

ii.  7. 

Our  text  is  a  fragment  of  a  longer  passage,  which  declares 
that  God  will  bestow  eternal  life  upon  such  as  seek  for  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality,  on  condition  that  they  seek  it  in  a 
certain  way  of  His  appointing.  Now  deliberately  to  seek  for 
glory  and  honour,  in  any  way  soever,  is  what  we  call  ambition. 
And  ambition  is  a  quality  which  almost  all  men  join  in  con- 
demning. If  any  one  appears  to  defend  it,  he  is  careful  to 
discriminate  two  senses  of  the  word,  to  one  of  which  he  affixes 
the  name  '  laudable.'  For  the  word  itself,  used  without  quali- 
fication, has  come  to  be  suggestive  only  of  evil.  It  is  not 
understood  that  the  ambitious  man  has  no  good  qualities,  but 
rather,  indeed,  that  ambition  is  a  misapplication  of  the  best ;  a 
most  subtle  form  of  error,  that  remains  when  all  else  is  over- 
come.    It  is  '  the  las*t  infirmity  of  noble  minds.' 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  common  opinion  is  right.  But  it  is 
very  necessary  to  confine  the  terms  of  condemnation  to  what 
really  deserves  a  bad  name.  The  evil  repute  of  ambition 
should  not  be  allowed  to  put  a  stigma  on  truly  excellent  and 
invaluable  qualities  and  capacities  of  human  nature. 

It  is  well  always  to  remember  that  creation  is  the  preroga- 

*  Preached  in  Oxford-Road  Chapel,  Manchester,  May  31st,  1874.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  only  time  he  ever  preached  at  Crosby,  the  scene 
of  his  first  boyish  successes,  on  January  loth,  1875,  Alfred  chose  this  text. 
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tive  of  God  only,  and  whatever  He  made  was  originally  and  is 
essentially  *  very  good.'  *  The  tempter/  and  those  who  yielded 
to  him  did  not  add  new  principles  to  our  nature ;  they  only 
perverted  the  gifts  of  God.  Every  vice  is  the  abused  capacity 
for  virtue.  The  bad  is  only  the  corruption  of  the  good.  So 
when  our  fallen  nature  is  restored  by  Christ's  mediatorial 
sacrifice  and  reign,  there  will  be  found  nothing  wanting  to  the 
full  roll  of  our  faculties,  but  every  power  that,  under  the 
direction  of  the  sinful  will,  was  a  hindrance  to  good  and  an 
instrument  of  evil,  will  be  found  an  admirable  and  necessary 
assistance  to  the  doing  of  man's  true  work,  and  the  attaining  of 
man's  perfect  character. 

Accordingly,  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  do  not 
hesitate  to  appeal  to  every  class  of  motive  by  which  mankind 
are  swayed.  No  principle  of  our  nature  that  will  answer  to 
the  call  and  co-operate  in  the  work  of  restoration  is  forbidden 
to  'come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord.'  And  every  fresh  motive 
that  is  enlisted  on  His  side,  every  fresh  faculty  that  is  brought 
into  harmony  with  His  will,  marks  a  definite  advance  towards 
the  grand  consummation  when  God's  '  service '  shall  be  to  us 
'perfect  freedom.'  Indeed,  the  process  of  sanctifying  the  body, 
soi;il,  and  spirit  of  a  man  consists  in  great  part  in  the  succes- 
sive conquest  of  the  various  departments  of  his  life  by  the 
grace  of  God  that  rules  in  him.  Then  the  conflict  between 
holiness  and  sin  shall  cease,  because  sin  is  no  more. 

Now,  in  human  nature,  as  it  is  in  '  men  of  the  world,'  con- 
sidered as  the  raw  material  of  the  perfect  Christian,  few 
motives  are  more  powerful  than  those  which  we  call  by  the 
name  of  'ambition,'  or  the  love  of  fame.  The  desire  to  'achieve 
greatness,'  to  rise  to  a  higher  position,  to  do  things  worthy  of 
praise,  is  what  has  prompted  thousands  to  submit  to  laborious 
training  and  hard  living  in  order  to  accomplish  their  end. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  thought  of  the  glory  that  was  to 
reward  present  privation,  many  a  man  would  have  shrunk 
from  difficulty,  and  left  unattempted  deeds  that  have  been  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  world. 
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When  the  disciples  disputed  'who  should  be  the  greatest/ 
Christ  did  not  bid  them  banish  that  thought  from  their  hearts, 
but  rather  told  them  in  what  way  '  he  who  would  be  great ' 
ought  to  conduct  himself.  The  apostolic  writers,  like  their 
Master,  employ  the  suggestion  of  the  future  reward  to  stimu- 
late the  zeal  of  Christians  and  support  them  under  trial.  The 
child  of  God,  distressed  by  the  tribulation  of  this  life,  is 
reminded  of  '  the  glory '  that  shall  follow.  The  saints  are 
advised  to  ^provoke  one  another  to  love  and  to  good  works.' 
So,  too,  we  are  pointed  to  Him  Whose  motives  cannot  but 
have  been  the  highest  and  purest,  *  Who,  for  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross.' 

But  the  recognition  of  these  aspects  of  life,  and  the  appeal 
to  considerations  of  advantage,  have  been  made  a  ground  of 
criticism  unfavourable  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  at  least  to 
its  teachers.  And  these  objections  have  been  urged  by  men 
of  great  ability,  who  cannot  be  set  aside  as  shallow  and 
frivolous.  They  say  that  Christians  are  taught  to  foster 
selfishness,  by  having  constantly  kept  before  their  e3'es  the 
rewards  of  faithfulness  and  the  penalties  of  sin.  It  is  said 
that  while  Christianity  condemns  self-seeking  that  limits  itself 
to  the  present  world,  it  inculcates  the  same  temper  when  the 
life  to  come  is  included  in  the  calculation.  This  view  has, 
perhaps,  never  been  better  put  than  in  the  epigrammatic 
phrase  of  Coleridge,  that  the  religion  of  many  Christians  con- 
sists in  the  abandonment  of  worldliness  for  '  otherworldliness.' 
With  this  new-coined  word  for  a  text,  certain  of  his  feebler 
followers  have  indulged  in  much  absurd  sentimentality. 

It  is  only  fair  to  observe  that  the  argument  is  older  than 
Christianity,  and  used  to  be  advanced  against  virtue  itself. 
In  heathen  times,  when  the  future  life  was  comparatively 
little  insisted  on,  it  used  to  be  contended  that  virtue  was  only 
a  longer-sighted  calculation  of  self-interest.  So,  nowadays, 
preachers  are  bidden  to  exhibit  the  attractions  of  the  Christian 
life  without  reference  to  '  the  wrath  to  come,'  to  heaven,  or  to 
the  present  joys  and  consolations  of  religion.     Personal  con- 
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siderations,  say  these  refined  critics,  should  be  left  utterly  out 
of  sight.  The  business  of  our  new  life  should  be  rapt  contem- 
plation or  pure  philanthropy.  They  would  have  us  love  our 
neighbour  above — instead  of  as — ourselves,  and  in  the  sublimity 
of  their  ideal,  think  it  a  defect  if  w^e  remember  that  we  are 
his  neighbour.  It  is  a  pity  that  those  who  thus  destroy 
personality  should  stop  short  of  the  Buddhist  consummation, 
which  crowns  perfect  saintship  with  complete  annihilation  of 
individual  existence. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they  satirize  a  real  defect  in 
current  Christianity.  The  more  moderate  of  these  critics  are 
to  blame  only  because,  in  condemning  a  one-sided  religion, 
they  have  seemed  to  wish  that  side  absent  from  human 
nature,  and  ignored  in  evangelical  morality.  There  are  many 
who  discharge  their  religious  duties  as  the}''  pay  a  premium 
for  insurance,  to  secure  them  against  loss  by  eternal  fire. 
Such  people's  piety  is  summed  up  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
'  go  to  heaven,'  which  really  means  the  hope  that  they  will  not 
go  to  hell.  Heaven  is,  to  them,  the  less  of  two  evils.  They 
would  much  prefer,  if  they  could,  to  remain  where  they  are. 

The  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  character 
which  that  teaching  would  form  in  its  disciples,  steers  the  just 
middle  course  between  these  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  discourages  selfishness,  making  the  love  of  God,  and  of  one's 
neighbour  as  one's  self,  the  whole  law ;  and  the  self-denying 
bearing  of  the  cross  the  inevitable  duty  of  him  that  would 
follow  Christ.  Hence,  even  in  the  political  world,  the  Gospel 
has  tamed  the  beast  that  is  in  the  soul  of  man.  The  constrain- 
ing power  that  Plato  longed  for  to  control  human  selfishness 
is  supplied  by  the  Gospel.  The  philanthropic  dreams  of 
socialistic  philosophers,  which  even  the  enthusiasm  of  revolu- 
tionary France  could  not  translate  into  fact,  had  been  antici- 
pated in  actual  life  by  the  Moravians  of  Hernhuth,  and  by 
the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay.  The  only  charm  which  has  exor- 
cised the  demon  of  selfishness  is  the  name  of  Him  Who, 
'  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor,'  and  the 
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argument  that  if  He  '  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one 
another.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gospel  does  not  fail  to  take  hold  of 
these  desires,  and  make  them  advance  God's  kingdom  and  man's 
restoration.  It  does  not  scorn  them  as  *  meaner '  motives,  un- 
worthy of  a  Christian,  to  be  left  to  *  low  ambition,'  but  recog- 
nises them  as  having  their  proper  place,  and  seeks,  not  to  crush 
them  out,  but  to  regulate  and  direct  them  aright.  *  The  king- 
dom of  God  '  that  '  is  within '  us  does  not  fear  to  claim  control 
of  the  most  ungovernable  passions  of  our  nature.  It  will  not 
cut  away,  as  incurably  corrupt,  that  part  of  our  soul  wherein 
lies  our  greatest  strength.  The  sense  of  personality,  the 
strong  desire  for  happiness  and  greatness,  which  is  the  chief 
motive  force  of  thought,  action,  and  endurance  here,  shall  find 
sphere  and  purpose  in  the  new  creature,  in  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth.  This  immense  power,  that  is  now  de- 
structively or  fortuitously  exercised,  must  be  regulated,  not 
banished.  The  feeble  skill  of  legislators  and  philosophers 
cannot  bind  it,  cannot  make  it  '  labour  for '  them  ;  but,  as  God 
spake  concerning  Behemoth,  '  He  that  made  it  can  make  His 
sword  approach  unto  it^  (Job  xl.  19)  ;  can  bring  it  *  into  cap- 
tivity to  the  obedience  of  Christ ' ;  so  that,  working  orderly 
and  in  its  place,  it  is  not  the  Christian's  ruin,  but  his  strength. 

When  the  direction  and  the  object  of  ambition  have  been 
thus  changed,  the  manifestation  of  the  principle  assumes  so 
altered  a  form  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recognise  its  pre- 
sence in  the  *  new  spirit ' ;  the  conversion  of  the  man,  the 
turning  about  of  his  nature,  has  been  so  complete.  The  soul 
is  the  same,  but  it  is  cast  in  a  new  mould.  He  now  seeks 
only  '  the  honour  that  comes  from  God,'  and  is  careless  about 
that  which  men  'receive  one  of  another.*  He  is  living  for 
eternity,  and  can  wait  patiently  for  the  fulfilling  of  his  hopes. 
There  is  about  him  none  of  the  feverish  haste  which  marks 
those  who  know  that  every  day  that  success  is  delayed  is  so 
much  taken  from  the  time  in  which  it  may  be  enjoyed. 
He  is  not  straining,   in  the  race  against  death,  to  snatch  as 
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much  glory  and  pleasure  as  he  can  before  the  inevitable  end. 
'To  patient  faith  the  prize  is  sure.'  There  is  no  anxiety  goad- 
ing him  with  the  terror  of  utter  failure.  Naturally,  then,  his 
actions  and  temper  are  far  other  than  those  of  the  man  ot 
worldly  ambition. 

But  the  cause  of  the  widest  difference  is  that  his  standard 
of  glory  and  greatness  is  changed.     His  idea  is  no  longer — the 
conqueror  strong  to  destroy,  the  statesman  stamping  his  own 
character  upon  a  nation,  or  the  thinker  raising  '  a  monument 
more  lasting  than  brass.'     He  desires  not  a  pinnacle  of  pride, 
but  a  post  of  service,  emulating  his  Master  and  Lord,  Who  was 
among  us  'as  He  that  serveth.'    Common  ambition  yields  to  the 
temptation  which  supposes  that  genius  has  a  sacred  right  to 
be  free  from  the  limits  that  are  just  and  necessary  to  medio- 
crity.    But  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian  character  is 
poverty  of  spirit.     The  first  step  on  'the  way  of  holiness'  is 
deep  humiliation  on  account  of  sin.     Pride  and  self-confidence 
must  have  been  taken  clean  away,  before  a  man  will  '  submit ' 
himself  '  to  the  righteousness  of  God.'     Complete  distrust  and 
abandonment  of  self  has   been  the  experience  of  every  con- 
verted man.     And  the  lesson  of  humility  so  painfully  learnt 
abides  with  him  ever  after.     He  cannot  imagine  that  he  stands 
in  no  need  of  the  helps  and  restraints  that  direct  the  feeble. 
He  who  has  put  himself  on  a  level  with  publicans  and  harlots 
at  the  feet  of  Christ  cannot  claim  to  be  better  than  common 
men.     The  failures  that  he  has  daily  to  mourn  over  effectually 
prevent  inflation   of  spirit.     On   no  ground,    so    long   as    he 
remains  true  to  the  new  heart,  can  he  find   reason  why  he 
should  be  exempt  from  the  Law  which  is  spoken  to  all.     His 
ambition  seeks,  not  exemption  from,  but  conformity  to,  ordi- 
nary  morality.     He  aims,  indeed,   at  a  higher  standard — at 
perfection    itself — but    the    righteousness    that    is    to    exceed 
Pharisaic    exactness    must  very  early  have  fulfilled  -  the  low 
demands  of  conventional  goodness.     He  who  is  proficient  in 
Christ's  school  must  leave  the  rudiments  behind  ;   but  he  will 
not  transgress  elementary  rules. 
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The  sphere  of  greatness,  and  the  road  to  glory,  are,  then,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  open  to  all.  The 
chance  of  heroism,  as  this  world  reckons  it,  comes  rarely  to 
any,  never  to  most.  *  Their  lot  forbade '  is  the  true  epitaph 
of  millions,  and  perhaps  no  apter  motto  could  be  found  for  a 
Dictionary  of  Biography  than  the  line  of  a  living  poet  :  *  The 
world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men.'  Distinction  is  a 
rare  chance,  and  to  seek  it  is  commonly  a  fool's  errand. 
Ambition  is  a  disturbing  force  in  the  life  of  many,  yet  scarcely 
one  out  of  a  thousand  competitors  gains  the  prize.  In  the  heart 
of  the  converted  man,  however,  the  principle  is  transformed ; 
the  stimulus  remains  powerful,  but  the  restlessness  and  dis- 
appointment are  no  longer  felt.  The  prize  suffices  to  stir  up 
the  racers  ;  but  it  is  not  now  the  exclusive  reward  of  one  amidst 
the  exhaustion  and  envy  of  the  rest.  Every  one  that  runs 
lawfully  and  well  shall  gain  the  crown ;  and  it  is  gained,  not 
by  startling  deeds,  but  *  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing.' 
Let  us  look  at  the  import  of  the  expression,  that  we  may 
see  what,  in  God's  sight,  constitutes  heroism — real  great- 
ness. 

It  implies,  first  of  all,  steady,  unremitting  work,  as  opposed  to 
brilliant  occasional  feats,  under  great  and  rare  excitement.  We 
do  well  to  confine  our  enthusiastic  admiration  to  those  whose 
greatness  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  But  He  Who  knows  the 
heart,  and  apportions  the  gifts  and  assigns  the  lot  of  each,  needs 
not  history  to  inform  Him  who  is  the  'good  and  faithful 
servant.'  Mary's  box  of  ointment  met  with  higher  praise  than 
the  rock-hewn  tomb  which  the  wealthy  Joseph  gave  up  for 
his  Master.  Divine  wisdom  makes  sustained  effort  the  quali- 
fication for  glory.  The  power  by  which  an  incredible  deed  is 
performed  springs  quite  as  much  from  excitement  as  from  the 
character  of  the  performer.  It  is  but  justice  to  ourselves  to 
make  large  allowance  for  the  natural  power  of  rising  to  a 
great  occasion,  as  well  as  for  the  special  grace  which  God 
gives  in  special  trial.  The  crowded  circle  of  the  amphitheatre, 
the    surging    throng  of  Smithfield,  the    presence    even  of  a 
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single  adversary  in  the  secret  torture-chamber  was  a  help  to 
the  fortitude  of  the  martyr. 

The  Russian  soldiers  who,  before  the  impassable  ditch  of  a 
fortress,  marched  down,  rank  after  rank,  till  the  rear  of  the 
column    crossed    on    a    causeway   of    corpses,    furnished    an 
example  of  self-sacrifice.     But  without  detracting  from  their 
heroism,  we  may  be  sure  that  few  of  them  could  have  done 
so  heroic  a  deed  in  solitude.     It  is  one  kind  of  heroism  to  be 
able,  like  the  fabled  Roman,  to  leap  into  a  yawning  chasm 
before  the  eyes  of  admiring  thousands ;  it  is  another,  if  less 
striking  yet  more  useful,   to  endure  the  daily   irritation   of 
unrelieved  dangers,  for  a  noble  end.     God  calls  some  for  the 
martyr's  crown  by  sword  and  the  fire ;  to  others  He  gives  the 
humbler  labour  of  the  spade  or  the  loom,  and  *  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day.'     Let  Him  decide  who  shall  have  the  richer 
reward.     He  has  told  us  at  least  this :  that  eternal  life  shall 
be  the  reward  of  '  patient  continuance  in  well'-doing.'     *  Glory, 
honour  and  immortality,'  are  not  to  be  given  only  to  saints  of 
renown ;  the  humblest  may  '  seek  for '  them  in  the  common 
round  of  duty.     For  *  patient  continuance '  implies  the  very 
contrary  of 

*  The  restless  mind 
That  hurries  to  and  fro, 
Seeking  for  some  great  thing  to  do. 
Or  secret  thing  to  know.' 

We  dare  not  flatter  ourselves  that  some  day  we  may  do  dis- 
tinguished service,  but  take  the  task  that  lie^  immediately 
before  us.  We  vow,  at  the  beginning  of  every  year,  that  God 
shall  appoint  our  work  and  our  station.  It  is  ours  only  to 
follow  the  indications  of  His  will. 

Yet  it  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn.  We  hear  of  great  achieve- 
ments in  other  fields  of  labour,  and  lament  that  we  cannot 
emulate  them.  We  see  the  wide  influence  and  favourable 
conditions  with  which  some  are  endowed  by  their  natural 
gifts  or  their  acquirements,  their  position  in  society  and  their 

25 
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daily  occupation,  as  well  as  their  personal  character.  '  If  I ; 
were  only  he/  we  say,  ^how  much  more  good  I  could  do  ! 
He  has  an  easy  and  engaging  manner;  I  am  awkward  and 
repellent.  He  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  reply,  or  a  "  word  in 
season."  I  let  the  chance  slip  by,  and  don't  see  it  till  after- 
wards, or  am  silenced  by  a  new  objection,  which  in  an  hour  I 
see  to  be  easily  answered.  I  have  to  speak  for  Christ  to 
strangers,  he  to  those  he  has  long  known.'  Sometimes  it 
seems  as  if  our  gifts  were  more  suited  to  another's  work,  and 
his  to  ours,  or — harder  still  to  bear — there  is  an  urgent  need 
that  we,  we  think,  could  meet ;  yet  we  are  compelled  to  labour 
where  many  another  could  do  as  well  as  or  better  than  we. 
It  is  hard  to  find  ourselves  overcome  by  common,  petty  diffi- 
culties, when  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  come  *  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.' 

Quiet  reflection,  however,  soon  suggests  that  we  are  ill- 
informed  judges  in  such  a  matter.  There  are  difficulties  in 
every  position,  unappreciated,  unsuspected,  except  by  him  who 
fills  it.  We  don't  know  the  man  we  envy  so  well  as  we 
know  ourselves,  and  we  know  ourselves  too  little  to  appoint 
our  own  task.  And  where  it  is  indeed  the  case  that  the  man 
is  performing  his  task  with  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  a 
full  mastery  of  his  work,  it  is  often  only  by  long  endeavour 
and  frequent  failure  that  he  has  at  length  overtaken  the 
demand  upon  his  powers.  Those  who  amid  wasted  energies 
and  frequent  mistakes  long  to  change  places  with  those  who 
labour  in  fruitful  fields  would  do  well  to  study  the  earlier 
part  of  great  men's  lives.  Only,  let  them  take  a  narrative 
which  does  not  leave  out  the  weary  process  by  which,  through 
blunders  and  disasters,  the  way  to  success  was  discovered. 
We,  doubtless,  are  passing  through  like  experiences.  If  we 
only  learn  the  lesson,  we  shall  reap  by-and-by. 

It  especially  behoves  those  of  us  who  are  young  in  work  to 
regard  it  as  training  for  the  future.  Before  a  man  reckons  his 
appointed  task  uncongenial,  he  should  be  sure  that  it  is  want 
of  gift,  no   want  of  patience,  that  makes  him  fail.     He  may, 
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however^  be  really  where  he  cannot  employ  the  best  talents 
God  has  given  him.  Yet,  even  there,  he  may  be  enduring  a 
discipline  without  which  he  will  never  be  quite  fit  for  the 
station  in  store  for  him.  Some  weak  point  of  his  character, 
some  feeble  faculty,  must  be  strengthened  ;  some  addition  made 
to  his  experience ;  and  then  he  will  be  removed  to  more 
inspiriting  and  hopeful  duties. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  too  high  an 
estimate  of  our  own  powers.  It  is  contemptible  in  all  men,  it 
is  rebellion  in  the  servant  of  Christ,  to  think  his  work  beneath 
him ;  and,  because  he  cannot  do  great  things,  disdain  to  do 
small.  No  one,  till  he  has  tried,  knows  how  much  difficulty 
there  is  about  the  simplest  task.  There  is  scarcely  a  branch 
of  Christian  labour  that  is  not  loudly  calling  for  more  efficient 
agents.  If  a  man  be  abler  than  those  who  have  filled  this  or 
that  department  before,  let  it  be  his  ambition  to  make  it  easier 
for  those  who  come  after  him.  Let  him  show  how  much 
more  can  be  done  than  has  yet  been  dreamt  of,  by  skilful 
arrangement  and  fertile  resource. 

It  is  rare,  however,  in  the  Church's  work,  for  a  man  to  find 
his  talents  lying  idle  for  want  of  an  opportunity  for  their 
exercise.  A  far  commoner  complaint  is  that  the  work  is  too 
heavy.  It  requires  gifts  and  knowledge  above  what  the 
labourer  possesses.  All  who  feel  their  insufficiency  for  the 
work  which  must  either  be  done  by  them  or  go  undone 
should  carefully  compare  the  parable  of  the  Talents  with  that 
of  the  Pounds.  They  will  see  that  it  is  possible  by  diligent 
use  of  smaller  powders  to  accomplish  the  deeds  and  earn  the 
reward  of  the  more  endowed.  He  who  turned  the  five  talents 
into  ten  did  less  than  he  whose  one  pound  gained  ten.  After 
all,  we  should  remember  that  success  is  not  the  measure  of 
worth.  God  does  not  reward  by  the  deed  accomplished,  but 
by  the  will  and  heart  of  the  doer.  Our  object  should  be  :  '  not 
to  serve  Him  much,  but  to  please  Him  perfectly.'  And  that 
end  is  often  attained  by  work  that  seems  in  vain,  or  whose 
fruit  is  never  seen  in  the  world  by  him  who  sowed  the  seed. 
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Thousands  of  martyrs  fell  before  Christianity  triumphed. 
Generations  of  faithful  men  have  often  to  labour  before  any 
effect  is  seen.  Yet  we  may  comfort  ourselves  in  depression 
with  the  thought  that  victory  must  be  on  our  side.  But  it  is 
below  the  height  of  worldly,  much  more  of  Christian  heroism 
to  repine  that  we  do  not  see  it.  The  soldier  who  falls  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  when  the  battle  seems  going  against  him  is 
honoured  more  than  he  who  returns  after  the  victory  is  won. 
Enough  for  us  that  w^e  are  working  for  God ;  that  He  does  not 
leave  us  without  some  signs  of  His  presence.  The  Psalmist's 
prayer  is  the  best  motto  for  those  who  would  patiently  con- 
tinue in  well-doing  :  *  Let  Thy  work  appear  unto  Thy  servants, 
and  Thy  glory  unto  their  children.'  Let  the  present  prove  our 
labour,  and  the  future  take  care  of  our  successes. 

One  should  not  pass  from  this  subject  without  a  word  to 
those  who  find  themselves  shut  out  by  Providence  from  any 
direct  Christian  work.    Some  bodily  infirmity,  perhaps,  forbids 
all  employment  of  hand,   tongue,  or  pen,  in  advancing   the 
heavenly  kingdom.     The  care  of  some  sick  relative  absorbs 
all  our  time  and  energy,  or,  commonest  case  of  all,  the  im- 
perative claims  of  daily  duty,  especially  that  most  exacting  of 
all  work  the  management  of  a  household,  would  be  neglected 
by  our  undertaking  any  regular  and  formal  part  in  works  of 
charity    or    evangelization.     To    such,    after    a    preliminary 
caution  lest  they  too  readily  conclude  themselves  preoccupied, 
it  needs  but  to  say  that  this  very  providence  is  the  clearest 
indication  what  place  and  work  God  assigns  to  them.     He  can 
be  served  as  truly  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  daily  duty 
as  in  the  teaching  of  the  ignorant  or  the  relief  of  the  wretched. 
There  is  much  force  in  the  simple  and  well-known  reply  of 
the  Sunday-scholar  when  asked,  *  What  is  your  duty  towards 
your  neighbour  ? '    'To   stay  at  home,  and  mind  the  baby.' 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Apostle  had  not  reference 
rather  to  the  kind  of  work  the  majority  of  Christians  are  called 
upon  to  serve  God  in  :  the  common  way  of  business.     Nor 
should  we  forget  that  the  cultivation  of  one's  own  heart  and 
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character   is  a  large  field  in  which   '  glory,  honour  and   im- 
mortality/ may  be  sought  by  'patient  continuance.' 

It  remains  to  briefly  direct  one's  thoughts  to  the  reward. 
And  here  little  would  be  gained  by  dilating  upon  its  greatness. 
We  know  enough  of  what  God  has  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him  to  kindle  hope  and  assure  of  full  satisfaction.  We 
know  too  little  for  lengthy  description.  The  outline  which  the 
Scripture  gives  us  is  soon  sketched.  The  details  can  only  be 
supplied  by  untrustworthy  flights  of  imagination. 

Our  work  will  receive  a  full  acknowledgment  :  *  the  honour 
that  comes  from  God  ' ;  paid  no  longer  'in  secret/  but  'openly.' 
Before  the  universe  Christ  will  confess  all  them  that  confess 
Him ;  the  universe  shall  hear  Him  say  :  '  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant.' 

The  lesson  we  have  learnt  at  so  great  a  cost,  the  talents  wc 
have  gained  at  so  great  cost,  shall  have  full  employment  here- 
after. In  a  grander  sphere,  and  without  impediment,  he  who 
has  '  been  faithful  over  a  few  things '  shall  '  be  ruler  over 
many.'  To  crown  all,  '  eternal  life '  shall  be  our  portion  : 
endless  opportunity  for  service,  endless  room  for  growth. 
Who  can  say  how  vast  a  field  is  open  to  the  proved  servant 
in  'the  new  heaven  and  new  earth* !  '  Thou  shalt  receive  me 
to — glory '  /     May  God  give  us  all  to  know 

*  What  only  conquest  can  explain.' 


V. 

CONVERSION  THE  COMING  TO  ONE'S  SELF.* 

*  He  came   to  himself.^ — St.  Luke  xv.   17. 

One  great  feature  of  sin  is  its  deceitfulness.  Men  are  to  a 
large  extent  unconscious  of  it ;  they  do  not  feel  the  power  it 
has  over  them ;  they  do  not  recognise  the  evil  of  their  life  or 
of  their  heart.  It  is  the  hard  task  of  God's  messenger  '  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light.' 

We  should  despair  of  success  were  it  not  for  two  facts  that 
inspire  hope.  One  is  the  presence  in  the  world  of  an  illumi- 
nating power — the  power  of  God's  truth  ;  and  of  a  Divine 
Agent,  Whose  office  it  is  to  pour  light  into  the  minds  of  men 
and  scatter  the  darkness.  The  other  is  that  this  blindness  is 
not  part  of  man's  original  nature,  but  a  disease  and  an  insanity 
that  has  come  upon  the  world.  We  are  not  trying  to  bring 
irrational  creatures  to  reason,  not  trying  to  turn  them  into 
what  their  Maker  never  meant  them  to  be.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  brutes,  but  with  men  ;  and  however  low  they  fall, 
they  are  men  still.  Let  them  sink  even  among  the  swine, 
they  can  never  be  like  them.  The  swine  are  in  their  own 
place,  but  the  prodigal  is  an  outcast  from  home.  He  may 
abuse,  he  may  deny,  he  may  starve,  his  God-given  nature ;  he 
cannot  divest  himself  of  it.  When  he  wakes  from  his  delirium 
he  does  not  become  another  person ;  he  only  ^  comes  to  himself.' 

The  delusion  is,  in  some  degree  or  other,  universal.  There 
is  no  man  to  whom  the  conviction  of  sin  is  not  more  or  less  a 
surprise.  He  finds  his  former  life  to  have  been  not  only 
what  it  ought  not,  but  what  he  did  not  suppose  it,  to  have  been. 

Comparatively  few  men  do  wrong  deliberately  and  meaning 

*  Preached  at  Padstow  on  Sunday  evening,  September  17th,  1876, 
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to  do  wrong.  The  sin  is  disguised  under  some  specious  name, 
or  lurks  unrecognised  in  a  thoughtless  life.  Most  men  are 
drawn  into  it  through  carelessness,  and  without  consent  to  it 
as  sin.  They  are  led  on  unconsciously  :  '  they  know  not  what 
they  do ';  or,  if  for  a  moment  they  suspect,  the  tempter  is  ready 
with  some  excuse  or  palliation,  and  they  do  not  see  the  exceed- 
ing sinfulness  of  it,  till  the  scales  fall  from  their  eyes. 

So,  doubtless,  it  v/as  with  the  prodigal  of  the  parable.  He 
had  no  notion  that  he  was  acting  so  wickedly.  He  only 
wanted  liberty  and  enjoyment  that  he  could  not  have  in 
the  quiet  life  at  home.  His  recklessness  was  *  independence 
of  spirit ' ;    his    riotous    living    was    *  merriment,'    '  freedom,' 

*  the  natural  excitement  of  young  blood  ' ;  his  prodigality  was 

*  hospitable  open-handedness,'  his  whole  conduct  that  which 

*  became  his  youth  and  wealth  and  position.'  It  was  not 
till  *  he  came  to  himself  that  he  saw  what  he  really  had  been 
doing. 

But  do  not  let  us  think  that  the  riotous  liver  only  has  need 
thus  to  wake  from  his  delusion.  Sin  has  many  shapes  and 
puts  on  various  disguises.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  time  wasted 
to  speak  of  the  ostentatiously  reckless  and  immoral  life  here. 
They  who  lead  such  a  life  as  that  are  not  commonly  found  in 
the  house  of  God.  But  there  is  a  kindred  life  whose  near- 
ness to  the  prodigal  and  vicious  career  is  disguised  from 
those  who  live  it  by  a  thin  veil  of  words  and  names.  It 
is  seen  at  its  worst  in  the  great  cities,  but  it  is  not  unknown 
here,  and  its  representatives  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
house  of  God.  It  is  the  life  which  the  slang  of  the  day 
calls  *  fast ' — excuse  the  use  of  these  vulgar  words ;  they 
play  no  small  part  in  this  deception  ;  this  vague,  half-meaning 
jargon  is  devised  that  we  may  be  able  to  speak  of  that  which 
is  evil  without  calling  it  by  an  evil-sounding  name.  Many  a 
man,  so  long  as  he  may  talk  slang,  is  charmed  with  that  which 
he  could  not  describe  in  good  English  without  shocking  his 
hearers  and  himself.     The  characteristic  of  him  who  lives  the 

*  fast '  life  is  that  he  cannot  rest  without  pleasure,  and  that  in 
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its  most  exciting  forms.  Provided  excitement  be  gained,  he  is 
reckless  of  the  time  that  is  wasted  or  of  the  wealth  that  is 
squandered.  He  cares  not  for  the  reaction  that  follows  the 
enjoyment,  nor  for  the  need  to  increase  the  stimulant  every 
time  he  returns  to  it.  In  pursuit  of  it  he  thinks  little  of  sin 
and  defilement.  Not  that  he  chooses  the  sin,  but  he  does  not 
care  if  he  commits  it.  Indeed,  it  rather  adds  zest  to  the  amuse- 
ment, if  quiet,  steady  people  are  shocked  at  it.  Perhaps  some 
inward  sense  of  daring  is  present  when  the  possibility  of  loss 
and  ruin  presents  itself.  He  will  go  further  than  other  men 
dare,  and  yet  will  not  be  harmed.  He  is  not  going  to  have 
his  sport  spoilt  by  the  fears  and  warnings  of  men  too  old  and 
too  poor-spirited  to  enjoy  life  as  he  does.  Irreverence  seasons 
the  wit ;  occasional  intemperance  is  laughed  at  as  a  good  joke 
with  companions,  and  a  something  not  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
one's  self.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  extenuating  comical 
phrases  to  cover  it  over  with,  and  after  all  it  is  but  for  a  time  ; 
they  *  must  enjoy  themselves '  while  they  are  young,  and  after 
a  while  they  will  settle  down.  Many  and  many  a  man  has 
entered,  has  travelled  far  upon,  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
prodigal's  ruin,  and  yet  knows  it  not.  Sin  wears  the  laughing 
face,  and  talks  the  empty  words  of  a  jester,  and  the  sinner  has 
neither  eyes  nor  will  to  see  it  in  its  low  character. 

But  they  who  thus,  for  excitement's  sake,  play  with  the 
peril  of  present  and  eternal  ruin,  are  not  the  only  ones  that 
show  the  deceitfulness  of  sin.  There  are  many  whom  no  man 
would  think  in  much  danger  of  leading  such  a  life  as  this. 
The  circumstances  of  their  birth  and  education,  the  opinions 
and  habits  of  those  amongst  whom  they  have  been  brought 
up,  have  produced  in  them  a  character  little  liable  to  such 
temptation.  They  cannot  be  accused  of  vice  in  its  common 
acceptation,  and  knowing  this,  they  hear  with  unconcern  all 
the  talk  about  sin  that  comes  to  them  from  the  pulpit.  Or 
if  any  effort  be  made  to  show  them  that  they  are  under 
a  like  condemnation,  they  listen  with  a  sort  of  annoyed  in- 
credulity.     For   they  are   quite   unconscious   of  the   power 
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which  sin,  in  more  decent  and  subtle  forms,  has  established 
over  them. 

Their  life  is  frivolous  and  idle  and  selfish,  but  they  are 
content  with  it,  for  it  is  pleasant.  They  have  never  done  any 
good  in  the  world,  nor  tried  to  do  any,  but  that  does  not  trouble 
them,  for  they  care  only  to  please  themselves.  They  have 
work  enough  to  prevent  time  hanging  on  their  hands,  and  the 
intervals  are  spent  in  amusement.  Dress,  music,  and  company 
take  up  their  thoughts,  and  are  the  more  serious  facts  of  life ; 
its  great  purposes  and  awful  possibilities  are  shut  out  by 
trifles.  Is  not  that  the  life  of  many  a  young  man  and  woman 
here,  whom  God  has  made  for  better  things  ?  There  is  little 
need  to  convict  you  of  this  sin  and  of  that ;  your  whole  life  is 
a  waste  and  a  perversion.  Is  it  no  sin,  when  God  has  made 
you  for  Himself  and  endowed  you  with  many  a  rich  gift — gifts 
of  intellect  and  disposition  and  circumstances — that  you  should 
rob  Him  of  them  all,  and  embezzle  His  trust  for  your  own 
foolish  purposes  ?  If  your  life  had  no  fault  in  it,  if  none  were  ever 
wronged  by  you,  nor  any  commandment  of  God's  transgressed, 
you  would  still  be  exposed  to  that  most  terrible  condemnation  : 
*  The  God  in  Whose  hand  thy  breath  is,  and  Whose  are  all  thy 
ways,  thou  hast  not  glorified.' 

But  there  never  was  an  innocent  selfishness ;  there  never 
was  a  harmless  vanity.  Think  you  that  the  life  you  have 
never  cared  to  guide  has  always  followed  the  right  road ;  that 
the  heart  you  will  not  rule  knows  nothing  of  disobedience  and 
sin,  of  anger  and  pride  and  covetousness,  of  dishonour  to 
parents,  of  unkindness  to  companions  ?  It  does.  Reason  and 
conscience  and  memory  would  tell  you  of  many  a  sin,  if  you 
would  but  listen  to  their  voice ;  and  the  light  of  God's  truth 
would  reveal  many  more,  if  you  would  only  receive  it  into 
your  soul.  But  wonderful  is  the  cowardice  of  self-satisfaction. 
You  will  not  look  at  these  things  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  low 
content  of  your  lives,  and  thus  the  delusion  lasts  on,  and  you 
know  not  that  your  whole  life  is  sin. 

Nor   does   this  delusion  come  only  upon  the    young   and 
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thoughtless.  There  are  many  who  have  long  outgrown  the 
gaiety  and  light  spirits  of  youth  who  yet  have  never  come  to 
themselves,  nor  awoke  to  their  true  character. 

They  are  *  children  of  this  world/  with  no  eyes  for  anything 
beyond.  The  cares,  the  affections,  the  prosperity  of  earth  bound 
all  their  prospects,  and  they  will  not  bethink  them  that  they  are 
*  not  rich  toward  God,'  nor  realize  what  it  shall  profit  them 
if  after  all  they  lose  their  own  soul.  Pleasures  and  ease  blind 
many,  but  the  favourite  beguilement  of  Satan  is  worldliness. 

But  Satan's  subtlest  triumph  of  all  is  when  he  makes  reli- 
gion itself  the  veil  to  hide  from  the  sinner  his  sinfulness.  By 
no  means  uncommon  are  they  who  give  much  thought  to 
eternity  and  much  pains  to  make  their  own  salvation  sure,  and 
yet  are  destitute  of  all  true  self-knowledge.  They  pray  night 
and  morning  that  their  trespasses  may  be  forgiven ;  they  con- 
fess themselves  sinners  again  and  again ;  they  read  God's 
word,  and  are  constant  in  His  house,  but  there  has  never  come 
to  them  that  discovery  of  sin  without  which  there  can  be  no 
real  confession  and  no  pardon  or  cleansing.  Satisfied  with  the 
general  admission  that  their  nature  is  sinful,  they  have  never 
felt  sin  as  the  peculiar  burden  of  their  own  soul.  They  have 
never  realized  the  guilt  that  rests  upon  them  for  sins  they  need 
not  have  committed,  never  recognised  their  own  act  and  choice 
in  the  evil,  never  come  to  themselves.  Instead  of  this,  they 
have  been  building  up  a  righteousness  out  of  their  confessions 
and  their  prayers  ;  thinking  themselves  great  saints  because 
they  called  themselves  sinners ;  refusing  to  *  submit  to  the 
righteousness  of  God,'  and  earning  the  woe  of  the  Pharisees 
and  the  hypocrites. 

These  are  some  of  the  disguises  of  sin,  a  few  of  the  more 
marked  forms  of  that  insanity  that  rests  upon  men.  There 
are  countless  crossings  and  varieties,  mixtures  of  many  delu- 
sions adapted  to  each  peculiar  temperament  and  to  all  combi- 
nations of  circumstance.  It  is  a  marvel  that  ever  any  man  is 
awakened ;  and  indeed  no  man  ever  is,  without  Divine  aid. 
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Never  was  there  a  story  of  a  sinner's  coming  to  himself  but 
the  hand  of  God's  providence  and  the  working  of  His  Spirit 
were  very  plainly  to  be  traced  in  it. 

Sometimes  He  permits  the  evil  to  run  its  course  rapidly, 
and  'the  way  of  the  transgressors'  to  become  ^ hard^  very  early. 
The  consequences  of  sin  make  themselves  felt.  The  reckless 
life  lands  the  sinner  in  unexpected  ruin — as  with  the  prodigal 
of  the  parable  ;  and  he  sees  the  true  character  of  his  life 
written  with  unmistakable  plainness  in  its  results.  Shocked 
at  the  discovery,  he  is  freed  from  the  delusion.  Or  perhaps 
the  catastrophe  comes  not  on  himself  alone,  but  on  companions, 
or,  it  may  be,  some  victim  of  his  folly ;  and  in  another's 
ruin  he  reads  his  own  sin.  Many  a  man  God  has  roused 
by  the  threatening  of  death  to  himself.  So  it  was  with 
Ouseley  and  with  Loyola.  But  why  go  to  distant  and  ancient 
instances  ?  In  this  town,  and  of  late,  many  have  heard  that 
call.  Not  a  few  that  are  here  to-night  have  been  in  circum- 
stances where  the  delusive  light  of  sin  vanishes.  You  who 
have  been  in  the  presence  of  death,  have  you  forgotten  how 
things  looked  then  ?  When  you  looked  forward  and  could 
not  tell  what  awaited  you,  and  backward  and  could  find  only 
foolishness  and  sin,  were  there  none  of  you  that  for  a  while  at 
least  came  to  yourselves,  and  saw  that  your  life  could  not  bear 
your  own  examination,  much  less  the  trial  of  the  great  day  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  it  all  so  soon  ? 

But  there  are  more  gentle  ways  of  awakening.  There  is 
one  means  of  bringing  a  sinner  to  himself  more  efficacious 
than  any  other ;  and  indeed  till  this  be  reached  the  full 
awakening  has  not  come.  It  is  the  exhibition  of  Christ 
crucified.     Then  we  see  sin  in  its  true  colours. 

The  all-including  sin  is  our  treatment  of  Him  Who  died 
for  our  deliverance,  and  in  the  light  of  Calvary  only  can  we 
come  to  ourselves. 


VI. 

THE   RIGHTEOUSNESS   OF   THE  LAW   FULFILLED 

IN   US.* 

*  For  what  the  Law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
fleshy  Godf  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteousness 
of  the  Law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  Spirit.' — Romans  viii.  3,  4. 

It  is  a  frequent  topic  with  St.  Paul  that  there  is  no  real 
opposition  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  The  preaching 
of  salvation  by  faith  in  the  crucified  Son  of  God,  Who  bare 
our  guilt  and  suffered  in  our  stead,  does  not  make  void  the 
obligation  to  do  what  through  failing  to  do  we  become  guilty. 
To  do  so  would  be  fatal  to  its  claims  ;  for  when  God  has  once 
declared  His  will,  no  future  revelation  can  alter  the  demands 
of  the  Lord,  Who  changeth  not.  Just  as  there  can  be  no  second 
Gospel,  inconsistent  with  the  first,  so  there  can  be  no  repeal 
of  the  present  enactment  in  favour  of  that  Gospel. 

There  are  many,  however,  who  loudly  proclaim  an  irrecon- 
cilable contradiction  between  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  the 
injunctions  of  morality,  and  in  the  supposed  interests  of  one 
of  the  two  reject  the  other.  Almost  the  earliest  perversion  of 
the  Gospel  was  that  Antinomian  delusion  which  maintained 
that,  to  those  who  had  accepted  Christ,  sin  was  an  unmeaning 
term  ;  for  the  Law,  which  constitutes  this  and  that  action 
sinful,  had  been  done  away  by  Him.  That  fatal  falsehood  still 
prevails  ;  and  seeing  how  early  this  misapprehension  arose,  it  is 
necessary  always  carefully  to  guard  against  that  error  for 
which  the  truth  of  God  is  most  easily  mistaken. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  in  our  own  day,  as  before, 

*  Preached  at  Halton,  near  Runcorn,  March  28th,  1875. 
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who  reject  the  central  truth  of  our  religion  because  they  think 
it  at  variance  with  a  pure  morality.  The  evangelic  doc- 
trine, that  is  to  say  the  presentation  of  Christ's  death  as  the 
only  ground  of  acceptance  with  God,  is,  they  tell  us,  an  im- 
moral creed,  because  it  provides  no  motives  for  righteousness. 
St.  Paul  frankly  admits  that  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction. 
Christ  frees  us  from  the  Law ;  and,  in  a  sense,  His  grace  is 
opposed  to  it;  but  when  we  look  deeper,  and  see  the  real 
operation  of  the  deliverance  He  wrought  out,  we  discover  that, 
so  far  from  abolishing  or  disparaging  the  Law,  He  *  magnified 
the  Law '  and  *  made  it  honourable.' 

God's  design  in  ^  sending  His  own  Son '  was  to  effect  the  very 
object  that  He  had  proposed  in  giving  the  Law,  namely  :  *  that 
the  righteousness  of  the  Law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us.'  The 
work  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  its  still  prevailing  results,  are  the 
only,  but  the  amply  sufficient,  means  of  accomplishing  God's 
original  purpose  with  regard  to  men. 

Instruction  is  not  enough.  It  points  out  the  right  way,  but 
it  does  not  give  strength  to  walk  in  it.  Ignorance  is  not  the 
only,  or  even  the  greatest,  enemy  to  happiness  and  goodness. 
Many  a  man  knows  what  is  right  and  does  not  follow  it.  He 
may  be  fully  aware  that  his  conduct  is  as  wrong  as  it  can  be, 
but  he  will  not  turn  from  it.  He  admits  that  the  right  is  best, 
and  the  wrong  is  ruinous,  but  he  has  not  power  to  obey  his 
convictions.  The  pleasure-seeker  knows  the  evil  of  his  way, 
and  will  often  confess  it.  He  sees  his  habits  mean,  his  time 
and  money  wasted ;  a  shortened  life,  a  blasted  memory,  a  lost 
soul  I  Yet  the  attraction  is  too  strong  for  him.  The  excite- 
ment of  company,  of  drink,  and  sport ;  the  fierce,  unnatural 
craving  he  has  raised  within  him ;  all  this  drags  him  back  to 
what  he  knows  to  be  his  ruin.  He  sees  the  misery  and  desti- 
tution of  his  family,  his  broken-hearted  wife  and  parents,  his 
hungry  children,  the  remorse  of  his  own  conscience,  the  horrors 
of  the  morrow ;  but  with  all  this,  with  '  hell  naked  before 
him,'  he  rushes  headlong  into  it,  lamenting  frequently  his 
weakness,  but  impotent  to  overcome  it. 
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Yes,  and  men  themselves  given  over  to  evil,  without  hope, 
will  show  that  they  see  it  to  be  vile  by  some  last  remains  of 
conscience.  They  will  shrink,  perhaps,  from  introducing  their 
children  into  the  same  scenes.  The  swearer  is  shocked  at  an 
oath  from  the  lisping  lips  of  his  own  little  one.  The  debauchee 
would  hurry  his  little  son  or  daughter  from  his  own  haunts  of 
*  pleasure ' :  *  This  is  not  the  place  for  you.'  How  often  do  we 
find  that  the  most  irreligious  parents,  who  never  enter  God's 
house  nor  utter  a  word  of  prayer,  are  glad  enough  for  their 
children  to  go  to  Sunday-school,  and  will  listen  with  delight  to 
the  little  hymns  they  have  learnt  there.  The  knowledge  of 
wrong  makes  itself  felt  in  this  way.  When  the  man  is  with- 
out desire  or  without  hope  of  abandoning  the  evil,  he  would 
still  give  much  not  to  see  his  children  following  in  his  steps. 

So  it  is  even  with  God's  law.  It  sets  before  us  perfect 
righteousness,  with  the  most  certain  authority  and  the  most 
awful  sanctions.  It  is  plainly  for  men's  good.  To  obey  it  is 
to  be  at  peace  with  God,  and  with  one's  own  conscience,  and 
to  bring  health  to  the  soul ;  while  to  break  it  is  calamity  here, 
and  hereafter  ruin.  The  way  of  them  that  transgress  it  '  is 
hard  '  while  they  travel  on  it,  and  *  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways 
of  death.' 

Yet,  with  all  this,  it  fails  to  procure  the  obedience  and  the 
happiness  of  men.  It  is  still  'weak  through  the  flesh. ^  'The 
righteousness  of  the  Law '  is  its  weakness,  its  impossibility, 
through  the  impracticability  of  the  material  on  which  it  has  to 
work  :  *  the  flesh.''  To  accomplish  the  fulfilment  of  its  own 
objects  is  just  *  what  the  Law  could  not  do,'  cannot  do. 
Hence  that  which  was  designed  and  calculated  *  for  life '  is, 
after  all,  '  found  to  be  unto  death,'  according  to  Paul's  own 
experience  as  described  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  For,  so  far 
from  teaching  men  '  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good,'  '  by 
the  Law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.' 

Without  doubt,  God  knew  what  the  result  would  be.  He 
was  not  taken  by  surprise  at  the  failure  of  His  commandment 
to  be  obeyed.     He  foresaw  it,  and  He  meant  it.     *  The  Law,' 
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St.  Paul  had  said  before,  ^Q^ViX^xo^^  that  the  offence  might  abound'; 
and  that  so  men  might  know,  not  only  that  they  were  going 
wrong,  but,  still  worse,  that  they  could  not  go  right ;  and 
so  might  be  ready  to  welcome  from  heaven  '  His  own  Son,' 
even  *  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,'  as  the 
almighty  Redeemer  from  sin,  and  Imparter  of  righteousness 
and  strength.' 

It  was  and  is  the  office  of  the  Law  to  'bring  us  unto  Christ.* 
The  way  in  which  it  effects  this  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  St.  Paul  himself,  when  he  shows,  from  his  own  experience, 
the  struggle  of  an  earnest  determined  man  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments. 

It  is  of  great  value  that  he  takes  his  instances,  not,  like 
those  we  have  already  used,  from  gross  and  scandalous  sin, 
but  from  spiritual  and  inward  sin.  For  men  guilty  chiefly 
of  these  latter  are  likely  to  think  themselves  free  from  the 
Law,  which  is  spoken  to  transgressors;  and  to  nurse  the 
delusion  that  they  are  without  sin  that  need  alarm  them  for 
its  consequences.  The  drunkard,  the  swearer,  the  openly 
wicked  or  avowedly  irreligious  man,  is  unable  to  deny  his 
guilt,  unless  he  also  reject  the  authority  of  God's  law  and  the 
obligation  to  do  right.  The  evildoer  whose  sins  are  manifest 
to  all  is,  in  most  cases,  fully  aware  that  he  is  rushing  to  ruin  ; 
he  dreads,  and  longs  to  escape  the  doom  pronounced  on  him. 
It  is  far  harder  to  awake  to  a  sense  of  sin  and  danger  the  man 
whom  his  neighbours  admire,  and  whose  own  heart  alone  is 
the  witness  against  him.  Such  was  Saul  of  Tarsus,  whose 
conviction  of  sin  arose  from  the  last  of  all  the  commandments 
— the  one  that  went  so  deep  that  men  could  not  see  or  judge 
of  its  breach — 'Thou  shalt  not  covet.'  But  he  savv,  at  once, 
that  he  did  covet.  He  coveted  the  reputation  and  the  abilities, 
yes,  and  the  wealth  also  of  his  neighbour.  He  envied  those 
who  had  the  ear  of  the  people,  the  admiration  of  the  public, 
more  than  he  had.  He  wished  he  had  the  wealth  for  alms- 
giving of  other  men.  Not  that  he  wanted  the  money  for  its 
own  sake ;  few  men  do.     It  is  a  great  error  to  limit  the  charge 
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of  covetousness  to  the  mad  grasping  of  a  miser,  who  hoards 
useless  coin,  and  starves  in  the  midst  of  his  gold.  Men  covet 
money  for  what  it  will  bring  :  as  a  means  to  something  else. 

Wealth  does  not  mean  a  full  purse  or  a  large  balance  at  the 
bank ;  it  means  ease,  and  leisure,  and  the  power  of  doing  many 
a  thing  that  a  poor  man  cannot  do.     It  means  books  to  the 
student,  experiments  to  the  man  of  science,  resources  to  the 
philanthropist,  and  the  power  of  large  giving  to  the  benevolent. 
It  means  position  and  influence,  and  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 
These  are  what  men  of  sense  covet.     None  but  a  fool  cares  for 
coin  that  he  does  not  mean  to  be  spent.     But  the  command- 
ment comes  to  the  wisest  and  the  sincerest,  'Thou  shalt  not 
covet  anything  that  is  thy  neighbour's.'     No  matter  what  you 
want  it  for ;  no  matter  whether  you  will  use  it  better  than  your 
neighbour  or  not — '  Thou  shalt  not  covet*     The  best  men,  like 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  convinced,  but  not  yet  renewed,  feel  that  there 
is  sin,   and  that  they   cannot  keep   that  last   commandment, 
which  is,  nevertheless,  so  *  holy,  just,  and  good.'     Struggle  as 
they  will,  the  evil  impulse  is  too  strong  for  them.     The  pres- 
sure of  the  prohibition  seems  but  to  kindle  to  a  fiercer  heat  the 
hitherto  dormant  propensity,  and  the  more  they  fight  with  it, 
the  more  they  fail ;  for  the  very  conflict  makes  it  all  the  more 
constantly,  the  more  closely,  and  the  more  vividly  present  to 
their  minds,  and  that  presence  is  a  continual  incitement  which 
they  cannot   resist.      That   one    sin,   leading   them   captives, 
proves  that  they  cannot  fulfil  the  righteousness  of  God's  holy 
law. 

The  particular  besetment  varies  with  the  individual.  In 
some  it  is  irritability  that  cannot  stand  against  provocation, 
and  the  more  they  fight  against  it  the  more  irritable  they  be- 
come. Or  it  is  pride, — that  has  its  root  in  a  morbid  self-con- 
sciousness, and  grows  worse  for  opposition ;  because  the  mind 
is  thus  perpetually  turned  inwards,  and  feeding  on  itself,  is 
more  inflated  than  ever;  though  every  manifestation  of  the 
evil  temper  is  acutest  grief.  Thus  they  are  made  to  feel  their 
hopeless  inability  to  keep  God's  holy  law,  and  they  realize  the 
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condemnation  it  brings  over  them,  and  the  justice  of  that 
condemnation,  yet  they  cannot  escape,  and  looking  round  in 
despair,  they  cry,  rather  than  enquire:  *0  wretched  man  that 
I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  ? ' 

St.  Paul  gives  at  once  the  answer :  *  I  thank  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  .  .  .  There  is  therefore  now  no  con- 
demnation to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  the  law  of 
the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death.  For  what  the  Law  could  not  do,  in  that 
it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  His  own  Son  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh :  that  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.*  For,  by  the 
gift  of  His  Son,  God  has  accomplished  '  what  the  Law,'  with  all 
its  goodness,  *  could  not  do,'  because  its  design  was  thwarted 
by  the  state  of  the  material  on  which  it  had  to  act.  The  life, 
death,  and  Spirit  of  Jesus  furnish  the  means  of  accomplishing 
what  even  the  Law  proved  powerless  to  effect. 

The  first  power  that  helps  us  is  the  life  of  Christ.  He  was 
sent  to  us  *  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh ' :  with  all  the  natural 
infirmities  of  man.  He  lived  amidst  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
tractions, the  temptations,  the  solicitations  and  assaults  of  evil 
that  befall  us.  The  tempter  did  his  worst  upon  Him,  and 
failed ;  failed  because  the  pure  and  loyal  human  heart  of  Jesus 
would  not  yield  to  him.  In  the  great  Temptation  in  the 
wilderness,  which  was  but  the  beginning  and  the  sample  of 
many  more,  that  Perfect  Man,  Christ  Jesus,  fought  Satan  with 
weapons  which  He  has  left  for  us,  refusing  to  employ  His 
Divine  power  to  achieve  His  victory.  *  Tempted  in  all  points 
like  as  we  are,'  He  would  not  appeal  to  any  point  in  which  He 
was  not  Mike  unto  His  brethren.'  4f  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God,' 
says  the  tempter,  'command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread.' 

*  Marly    answers    the  Christ,   '  shall   not  live   by  bread  alone.' 

*  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God,'  comes  again  the  subtle  sugges- 
tion. And  what  is  the  reply  ?  '  It  is  written.  Thou  shalt 
not  tempt  the   Lord   thy  God.'     Christ  puts  Himself  under 
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the  ordinary  commandment;  and  His  Father,  from  Whose 
bosom  He  came,  and  with  Whom  He  was  glorified  *  before 
the  world  was/  is  the  Lord  His  God,  even  as  for  one  of  us, 
when  we  too  are  tempted.  Then,  throughout  His  spotless  life, 
the  Son  of  God  is  the  Son  of  man,  the  Representative  of  our 
race  :  the  Second  Man,  because  from  Adam  unto  Jesus  there 
had  been  none  truly  a  man,  after  God's  *  own  image.'  He 
withstood  all  the  crafts  and  assaults  of  the  devil.  The  prince 
of  this  world  came  and  found  nothing  in  Him  :  no  point  at 
which  sin  could  gain  an  entrance.  Christ  triumphed ;  and  it 
was  found,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  no  impossibility  for  human 
nature  to  be  sinless.  God's  Son,  *in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  .  .  .  condemned  sin ' :  passed  upon  it  sentence  of  death, 
and  that  'in  the  flesh,'  where  sin  had  reigned  supreme,  repress- 
ing every  effort  of  man  to  throw  off  its  yoke.  Christ  has 
broken  that  yoke  from  off  the  neck  of  human  nature.  The 
Second  Man  has  risen  and  dethroned  the  tyrant,  and  now  his 
power  is  gone.  Sin,  the  usurping  rebel  in  God's  domain, 
has  been  foiled  and  beaten  *  in  the  flesh.*  Sin  is  conquered 
and  'condemned,'  and  waits  but  the  execution  of  His  sen- 
tence. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  kindle  hope,  and  show  us  the 
possibility  of  victory.  That  does  not  do  away  the  condemna- 
tion for  past  transgressions,  nor  the  dread  of  punishment  for 
future  failures.  That  is  the  effect  of  Christ's  death.  God  sent 
His  own  Son,  not  only  '  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,'  but  also 
'  for  sin  ' — as  a  sin-offering,  for  such  is  the  indubitable  mean- 
ing of  the  expression — that,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  He 
might  'by  Himself  purge  our  sin,  and  thus  for  ever  free  us  alike 
from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  from  the  curse  and  yoke  of  the 
Law.  That  which  He  came  to  do  He  has  accomphshed.  'It  is 
finished.'  The  burden  of  the  world's  transgression  is  laid  on 
Him,  '  the  iniquity  of  us  all,'  the  iniquity  of  each.  He  has 
borne  it  all,  and  borne  it  all  away.  The  load  of  guilt  that 
hampered  our  endeavour  is  removed ;  and  with  a  light  heart, 
3  *  heart  sprinkled  from  an   evil   conscience,'  a   '  conscience ' 
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purged  '  from  dead  works/  we  go  forth,  free  and  glad,  to  '  walk 
at  liberty,'  and  'serve  the  living  God.' 

That  same  sacrifice  secures  us  also  from  the  penal  conse- 
quences of  future  unwilful  failure,  so  that  we  are  free  from  the 
numbing  influence  of  apprehension.  And  who  does  not  know 
how  great  an  accession  of  strength  that  brings?  There  is  many 
a  thing  a  man  can  do  which  he  dares  not  attempt  when  failure 
means  ruin.  The  famous  leap  at  Bolton  Abbey  is  called  the 
Strid,  and  many  a  man  might  stride  the  width  of  it,  but  the 
slippery  steep  and  the  rushing,  whirling  torrent  beneath  make 
men  tremble  to  attempt  it,  for  to  fail  is  death.  Fear  is  a  terrible 
hindrance  and  demoralization ;  and  its  banishment  is,  of  itself, 
a  great  advantage.  That  advantage  Christ  gives  us  through 
His  death.  '  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate,'  Who  is 
also  '  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.'  We  are  not  *  now  '  felon- 
slaves,  to  receive  the  strictest  penalty  of  fault  or  failure.  We 
are  *sons,'  'not  under  the  Law,  but  under  grace.'  God 
'will  spare'  us, 'as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth 
him.' 

Thus,  while  the  example  of  Christ  inspires  hope,  and  His 
death  takes  away  fear,  the  love  of  Christ,  and  of  God  as  shown 
in  Him,  excites  that  warm  affection  which  is  the  motive  force 
that  impels  us  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father.  Not  from  dread 
of  punishment,  not  with  the  thought  of  procuring  our  own 
acceptance,  but  from  pure  love  of  Him  Who  '  first  loved  us,* 
we  seek  in  all  things  to  please  Him.  His  Spirit  and  grace  are 
always  near,  to  prompt,  to  guide,  and  to  support  us ;  and  His 
law,  that  once  was  our  despair  and  our  terror,  has  become  our 
'delight'  and  our  'counsellor,'  as  the  most  perfect  exposition 
of  what  our  Father  would  have  from  us  and  how  He  desires 
that  we  should  serve  Him.  We  '  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit,'  obeying  His  motions  and  trusting  to  His  aid, 
and  through  His  indwelling,  'the  righteousness  of  the  Law'  is 
'  fulfilled  in  us.'  The  object  of  the  Law  was  to  teach  us  the 
will  of  God  ;  and  that  law  we  have  learnt  and  are  still  learning, 
and  under  its  instructions,  but  with  power  derived,  not  from  it, 
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but  from  Christ,  we  both  know  and  do  what,  apart  from  Christ, 
that  law  *  could  not '  bring  us  to  perform. 

Our  relation  to  the  Law  is  changed.  The  teacher  whom 
we  could  not  obey,  and  dreaded  for  his  severity,  is  no  longer 
dreadful  to  us.  We  are  no  longer  *  under''  him,  overwhelmed 
by  his  high  commands,  and  in  terror  of  his  threatened 
punishment.  We  have  now  to  do  with  the  Law  in  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  and  yet  with  reverence  and  admiration.  The  Law 
has  much  to  teach  us,  and  is  willing  to  teach  it  all.  The  Law 
is  now  a  teacher  whose  wisdom  and  experience  are  to  guide 
and  help  us.  We  learn  gladly  and  rapidly  from  him  ;  and  now 
no  more  hampered  by  terror  and  depressed  by  hopeless  tasks, 
we  find  unforced  obedience  pleasant,  and  we  discover  with 
surprise  that  our  old  master,  whom  we  feared  and  perhaps 
hated,  has  become  a  dear  and  valued  friend. 


VII. 
THE  TEMPTATION  OF  OUR  LORD.* 

*  And  He  was  there  in  the  wilderness  forty  days,  tempted  of 
Satan  ;  and  was  with  the  wild  beasts;  and  the  angels  ministered 
unto  HimJ — Mark  i.  13. 

When  the  great  poet  who  sang  of  Paradise  Lost  was  challenged 
to  write  of  Paradise  Regained,  he  took  up  the  narrative  of 
Christ's  temptation.  The  successful  withstanding  by  the 
Second  Adam  of  the  subtle  enemy  who  overthrew  the  first 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  reversal  of  that  original  defeat. 
And  though  the  spiritual  conflict  in  the  wilderness  was  but  the 
first  encounter  of  a  long  campaign,  yet  Christ's  victory  there  was 
the  pledge  of  His  final  triumph.  There  is  Jesus  seen  engaged  in 
decisive  duel  with  the  Power  of  Evil.  In  the  Crucifixion  Christ 
meets  the  Divine  Justice,  and  makes  satisfaction  for  sin;  in  the 
Resurrection  He  is  the  Slayer  of  Death  ;  but  in  the  Tempta- 
tion He  appears  in  conflict  with  assaulting  evil,  and  issuing 
unharmed  from  all  the  deceits  and  seductions  which  no  man 
hitherto  had  been  able  to  withstand.  And,  even  as  we  share 
His  triumph  over  Death,  and  appropriate  His  atonement  for 
Sin,  so  we  share  His  victory  over  temptation,  and  derive  from 
it  courage  to  face  our  vanquished  foe.  In  the  Wilderness,  as 
on  the  Cross  and  in  the  Grave,  Jesus  is  our  Representative 
and  Head  ;  undertaking,  enduring,   and  overcoming  for  us. 

The  incident  takes  us  into  a  region  full  of  mystery,  and 
the  more  closely  we  consider,  the  more  strongly  are  we  con- 
vinced that,  after  all  examination,  there  must  still  remain  much 
that  is  inscrutably  obscure. 

*  Preached  at  Padstow  on  Monday  evenings,  December  6th  and  13th 
1875. 
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The  time  is  that  of  our  Lord's  entrance  on  His  pubhc 
ministry.  The  temptation  follows  close  upon  the  recognition 
of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  by  the  declaration  from  heaven  at 
His  baptism.  So  marked  and  decisive  an  event  could  not  be 
without  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Jesus 
Himself,  Who,  we  know,  *  increased  in  wisdom.'  It  was  not 
acted  with  regard  only  to  the  spectators.  It  had  its  meaning 
and  its  freshness  to  Him  Who  was  principally  affected  by  it, 
leading  Him  to  feel  in  all  its  awful  import  the  work  which 
the  Father  had  sent  Him  to  do. 

With  this  calling  prominently  before  His  mind,  Jesus 
retires  from  the  observation  of  men  into  the  recesses  of  the 
Wilderness.  How  much  of  our  Lord's  life  was  spent  alone  and 
in  secret !  Before  any  great  crisis  He  seems  to  have  felt  more 
especially  the  need  for  prayer  and  meditation  :  before  He 
chose  the  Twelve,  and  during  the  ^  two  silent  nights  and  days ' 
of  the  Passion  Week.  So  now  He  seeks  complete  solitude.  '  Led 
by  the  Spirit,'  He  wanders  deeply  into  the  wildest  part  of  the 
desert,  where  he  is  *  among  the  wild  beasts,'  in  a  *  desolate  and 
waste  land  where  no  man  dwelleth.'  Yet  the  scene  rapidly 
changes  :  from  the  Wilderness  to  the  holy  city,  from  the  temple 
to  the  exceeding  high  mountain ;  preserving  its  unity  through- 
out. The  forty  days'  abstinence  was  doubtless  endured  by 
supernatural  power,  as  at  the  end  His  hunger  was  appeased 
by  angelic  ministration.  Yet  instances  are  not  unknown  in 
which  men,  under  strong  preoccupation  of  mind,  have  been  for 
prolonged  periods  utterly  oblivious  of  themselves  and  every- 
thing around  them,  and  unaffected  by  the  ordinary  wants  of 
nature.  Like  Moses  in  the  presence  of  God,  like  Elijah  over- 
whelmed with  the  belief  that  Jehovah's  worship  is  dying  out 
of  the  world,  so  the  Redeemer,  face  to  face  with  the  great  task 
of  human  salvation,  lets  forty  days  pass  by  before  He  returns 
to  the  consciousness  of  bodily  life. 

Hitherto  He  has  been  waiting  in  obscurity,  with  consum- 
mate patience,  till  His  hour  be  come,  seeing  from  a  distance 
the  course  that  awaited  Him.    But  now  it  is  close  at  hand,  and 
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He  feels  it  in  all  its  force.  His  ministry  in  immediate  prospect 
is  impressively  present  to  His  mind.  It  i§  no  derogation  from 
the  sublimity  of  Christ's  twofold  person  that  the  human  under- 
standing should  require  to  steadfastly  regard,  and  that  the  human 
will  should  need  to  be  braced  up  to  deliberate  choice  of  that 
endurance  which  the  pre-existent  Son  had  chosen  from  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  There  was,  indeed,  no  slightest 
disagreement  within  the  Divine-human  personality  of  Jesus. 
It  is  indissolubly  one.  But,  as  before  the  Passion,  the  soul  and 
flesh  of  Jesus  shrink  from  the  trial,  and  bend  under  its  weight, 
so  that  He  has  to  be  strengthened  by  angelic  aid;  and  there  is, 
not  indeed  reluctance,  but  still  '  an  agony,'  telling  of  a  terrible 
strain  and  struggle,  while  the  free  will  of  the  manhood  con- 
sents to  drink  the  cup  that  may  not  pass;  so  now  in  the 
Wilderness  Jesus  has  to  face  the  tremendous  task  of  His 
ministry  —  the  poverty  and  peril,  the  unspeakably  painful 
contact  with  sin,  the  ceaseless  conflict  with  obstinacy,  pride, 
and  deliberate  wickedness,  the  slander  and  insidious  entangle- 
ment, the  failure,  betrayal,  and  death  to  which  He  must  submit 
if  He  is  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  He  came  into 
the  world.  May  not  His  spirit  have  shrunk  and  His  flesh 
quailed  at  the  prospect,  while  He  counted  the  cost  and  freely 
chose  to  meet  it  all  '  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him '  of 
saving  a  ruined  world  ? 

For  not  only  had  He  to  contemplate  His  task  as  a  whole. 
He  had  also  to  work  out  in  thought  the  process  of  its  accom- 
plishment— to  foresee  each  step  of  pain  and  grief  and  shame 
by  which  He  must  advance  toward  the  end.  He  had  to  spread 
out  before  His  mind  the  plan  of  His  kingdom,  and  determine 
how  it  should  be  realized.  He  must  meditate  the  matter  and 
method  of  His  teaching,  recognise  the  dangers  that  would 
threaten  His  mission,  and  elaborate  the  detailed  course  of  that 
momentous  ministry,  whose  critical  significance  in  relation  to 
mankind,  the  universe,  and  eternity  He  only  could  under- 
stand. 

This  occupation  of  the  Saviour's  mind  gives  the  opportunity 
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for  the  temptation,  which  consists  mainly  in  the  suggested 
possibility  of  adopting  methods  of  procedure  that  would  defeat 
His  purpose. 

The  mysterious  personality  of  the  two  combatants,  their 
close  contact,  though  so  repellent  to  each  other,  their  strange 
constraint,  as  though  this  duel  must  be  fought  in  lists  most 
strictly  marked  out ;  the  simplicity  and  yet  the  deep  meaning 
of  the  three  suggestions,  their  bearing  on  the  coming  career  of 
Jesus  and  on  the  trials  of  His  followers — all  these  difficult 
points  must  have  our  attention,  if  we  would  understand  the 
narrative. 

There  is,  beyond  question,  an  unfathomable  mystery  in 
the  testing  of  Him  Who  is  one  with  Him  Who  *  cannot  be 
tempted  of  evil.'  But  it  is  not  needful  to  destroy  the  reality  of 
the  temptation  by  regarding  it  as  no  more  than  a  sublime 
display  of  the  sinlessness  of  the  Son  of  God.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  fear  of  His  falling.  Yet  there  was  no  foregone 
conclusion.  The  obstacle  to  Satan's  victory  was  the  loyalty 
and  determination  of  Jesus,  which  baffled  all  efforts  to  draw 
Him  from  His  appointed  path.  The  Lord  from  heaven, 
Who  emptied  Himself,  was  in  all  things  made  like  unto  His 
brethren,  except  sin;  and  it  is  to  despoil  us  of  the  benefit  of  His 
example  and  of  the  fruit  of  His  representative  victory  to  say 
that  He  fought  under  easier  conditions  than  those  under  which 
we  fight.  It  was  as  the  'Seed  of  the  Woman'  that  He  bruised 
*  the  serpent's  head ' ;  showing  that  a  human  soul,  faithful  to 
God  and  hating  evil,  may  withstand  the  utmost  temptation. 
Indeed,  we  shall  see  that  the  several  suggestions  are  addressed 
to  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord ;  and  the  subtlety  of  the  first 
two  seems  to  lie  in  the  attempt  to  induce  Him  so  to  avail  Him- 
self of  His  Divine  powers  as  to  destroy  the  value  of  His 
triumph  as  Head  and  Proxy  of  the  human  race.  Whose 
obedience  was  to  make  the  many  righteous ;  reversing  the 
disobedience  of  the  first  Head,  which  had  made  the  many 
sinners. 

Therefore  He  is  assaulted  by  the  tempter.     It  is  not  only 
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that  certain  courses  are  presented  to  His  mind  to  be  rejected 
by  His  calm  judgment  as  unworthy ;  but  carefully  designed 
and  subtly  concealed  enticements  are  put  before  Him  by  an 
adversary  the  most  formidable  with  whom  He  could  possibly 
contend. 

The  mysteries  that  surround  the  personality  of  the  devil  are 
such  that  we  must  not  attempt,  within  our  present  limits,  even  to 
state  them.  The  difficulty  of  the  subject,  however,  arises,  not 
from  its  inherent  character  so  much  as  from  its  fortuitous  asso- 
ciations. Popular  superstition,  mixing  up  legends  of  all  kinds 
and  from  all  sources  with  the  obscure  revelations  of  Scripture, 
has  imparted  an  air  of  coarseness  and  absurdity  that  not  even 
the  genius  of  Milton  has  been  able  altogether  to  disperse. 
This,  rather  than  anything  that  is  found  in  the  Bible,  leads 
many  to  dismiss  with  contempt  the  idea  of  a  personal  devil ; 
and  the  idea  has  found  favour  that  it  is  only  a  convenient  figure 
of  speech,  to  express  in  a  single  word  the  manifold  evil  in- 
fluences that  are. abroad  in  the  world.  It  is  hence  contended 
that  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  translate  the  realistic  creations 
of  Oriental  fancy  into  the  more  abstract  form  of  European 
thought.  Doubtless  very  much  allowance  must  be  made,  in 
interpreting  the  intimations  of  the  Book  of  Job  and  of  the 
Revelation,  for  the  poetical  cast  of  the  writings  and  their 
remoteness  from  our  own  modes  of  expression  and  even  of  con- 
ception. But  this  statement  is  not  applicable  to  historic  narra- 
tions. It  is  impossible  for  any  candid  criticism  to  reconcile 
the  accuracy  of  the  Gospel  record  with  any  theory  which, 
refuses  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  world  of  beings,  invisible  to 
human  senses,  who  exert  upon  mankind  a  deliberate  influence 
for  evil,  and  are  subordinate  to  one  powerful  spirit,  the  great 
adversary  of  human  happiness,  and  therefore  the  chief 
opponent  of  Him  Who  came  for  our  salvation.  When,  laying 
aside  the  grotesque  fancies  of  the  vulgar  demonology,  and  even 
the  magnificent  fictions  of  the  great  poets,  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  what  the  Scriptures  alone  disclose,  and  when  we  see 
how  moderate,  simple,  and  consistent  are  the  indications  there 
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given,  we  shall  not  need  to  put  any  constraint  upon  our  reason 
in  receiving,  on  such  testimony,  what,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  cannot  be  disproved  by  experience. 

Certainly  the  scene  of  the  Temptation  is  one  where  we  can 
least  be  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  superhuman  actors. 
The  stupendous  process  of  human  restoration,  now  entering  on 
the  critical  stage,  may  well  have  attracted  the  eager  interest  of 
the  intelligent  universe.  The  mortal  blow  threatened  to  the 
realm  of  evil  must  excite  the  alarm  of  him  whose  kingdom  was 
at  stake. 

It  is  doubted  whether  we  have  warrant  in  the  narrative 
to  conclude  that  Satan  was  aware  Whom  he  was  assailing. 
Would  he  have  dared  to  assault  the  acknowledged  Deity  ? 
Would  he  not  rather  have  shrunk  away,  like  the  possess- 
ing demons  from  the  face  of  the  Holy  One  of  God  ?  And 
do  not  the  temptations  employed  indicate  that  he  regarded 
Jesus  as  indeed  a  formidable  adversary  whom  he  must  do 
his  utmost  to  overthrow,  but  still  a  man,  whom  he  might 
deceive  by  guile,  or  bribe  with  offers  of  worldly  power  and 
glory  ? 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  Satan  recognised  Him  as  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  Satan  to  be  less  conscious  of 
the  personality  of  Christ  than  were  those  inferior  spirits  who 
cowered  before  Him.  The  pre-eminence  in  strength  and 
audacity  which  would  mark  '  the  prince  of  the  devils '  may 
explain  his  venturing  on  the  contest.  He  knew  also  that, 
while  on  earth,  the  incarnate  Son  had  put  in  abeyance  the  use 
of  His  Divine  prerogatives.  It  is  indeed  a  stupendous  mystery 
that  the  Son  of  God  should  be  a  sharer  of  human  nature,  and 
even  for  a  while  of  human  temptation  ;  but,  since  the  fact  was 
so,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  should  be' understood  by  the 
fallen  archangel  who  had  served  before  the  throne  of  God  and 
known  what  was  known  in  heaven.  Satan  knew  that  now  was 
his  '  hour.'  For  a  brief  period,  the  Christ  in  His  humiliation 
was  within  the  range  of  the  usurper  whose  kingdom  He  had 
invaded.     The  only  chance — though  Satan  may  perhaps  have 
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known  it  desperate — was  to  thwart  again  the  purpose  of  God's 
benevolence,  by  perverting  the  free  Agent  on  Whose  obedience 
to  His  mission  the  redemption  of  the  world  depended.  It  is 
the  manhood  of  Christ  he  assails,  aiming  either  to  overcome 
His  human  weakness,  or  by  compelling  Him  to  have  recourse 
to  His  Divine  powers,  destroy  the  representative  character  in 
which  alone  He  could  effect  our  restoration.  It  came  to  the 
same  point  for  the  purpose  of  the  tempter  whether  he  over- 
threw our  Champion,  or  compelled  Him  to  avoid  overthrow  by 
quitting  the  lists  marked  out  for  the  combat.  That  would  have 
been  defeat. 

The  enemy  chooses  his  occasion  with  consummate  skill, 
waiting  for  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  greatest  weakness  before 
he  makes  his  appearance  on  the  scene.  Doubtless  through  all 
the  forty  days  Christ  was,  as  St.  Mark  writes,  '  tempted  of  the 
devil.'  But,  up  to  this  point,  Satan  seems  to  have  confined 
his  attacks  to  indirect  influence.  It  is  when  the  Christ,  less 
absorbed  in  contemplating  the  task  which  now  He  had  fully 
appreciated  and  decisively  chosen,  returned  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  earth  and  of  the  exhaustion  and  pain  His  long  absti- 
nence had  induced — at  this  moment  the  adversary  appears, 
essaying  upon  Christ  the  arts  he  still  practises  on  His  followers. 
Periods  of  physical  exhaustion,  the  recoil  from  overstrained 
attention  and  great  excitement,  are  the  devil's  most  favourable 
opportunities.  When  the  soul  has  braced  itself  to  an  intense 
effort,  and  won  a  great  victory,  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature  that  there 
follows  a  reaction  :  the  wearied  body  and  mind  sink  down  in 
lassitude.  Statesmen,  after  a  great  and  prolonged  effort  of 
oratory,  have  fallen  fainting  on  the  spot  whence  they  had 
spoken,  and  the  veteran  soldier  when  night  falls  on  the  hard- 
won  field  is  often  as  nerveless  as  his  beaten  foe.  Then,  if  a 
fresh  enemy  appear,  he  may  win  an  easy  conquest  over  the 
victor  of  the  morning.  In  this  way  are  explained  those 
alternations  of  strength  and  feebleness  that  surprise  us  in  the 
'ives  of  many.  The  prophet  that  stood  alone  against  four 
hundred  prophets,  facing  an  angry  king  and  an  apostate  people, 
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faints  when  the  fight  is  done,  and  the  victor  of  Carmel  flees  to 
the  desert  before  the  threats  of  Jezebel. 

At  such  a  time,  when  mental  exhaustion  is  aggravated  by 
physical  weakness,  Jesus  had  to  meet  the  attack.  Just  awaking 
from  His  long  abstraction,  after  forty  days'  fasting,  the  sense  of 
utter  faintness  begins  to  mingle  with  the  thought  of  Divine 
Sonship  on  which  He  had  been  so  long  brooding.  The  tempter, 
with  that  subtle  influence  he  exerts  on  human  minds,  causes 
the  idea  to  arise  that  the  Son  of  God  need  not  endure  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  ^  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that 
this  stone  become  a  loaf.'  Such  an  incidental  and  disguised 
presentation  of  the  guileful  suggestion  seems  more  probable 
than  an  open  attack  that  would  at  once  put  its  object  on  His 
guard.  In  merely  human  experience  at  least,  Satan  for  the 
most  part  steals  his  victories.  We  do  not  know  at  first  that 
we  are  being  tempted.  The  occasion  arises  so  naturally  out  of 
our  circumstances  that  we  do  not  suspect  the  danger  it  con- 
ceals. 

Our  security  at  such  times  lies  in  that  almost  instinctive 
recoil  from  evil  which  springs  from  a  most  sensitive  devotion 
to  the  right,  and  a  habit  of  at  once  thinking  of  the  will  of  God 
before  anything  else ;  so  that  at  the  first  consciousness  of 
the  suggested  wrong,  we  become  conscious  also  of  its  character 
and  drift. 

Christ  was  tempted  in  the  same  way,  and  triumphed  through 
the  sensitiveness  of  His  supreme  devotion  to  the  will  of  His 
Father.  For,  with  that  will  always  uppermost  in  His  thoughts, 
and  taking  precedence  of  His  convenience  and  necessities.  He 
turns  as  by  holy  instinct  to  the  bearing  of  the  course  suggested 
upon  His  mission.  It  may  seem,  upon  first  reading,  that 
the  reply  He  makes  is  somewhat  remotely  connected  with  the 
suggestion  to  which  it  is  an  answer.  This  arises  from  the 
rapid  process  of  thought  that  takes  place  between  the  tempta- 
tion and  the  retort.  If  we  try  to  follow  the  steps  of  association 
and  work  out  the  logical  sequence  which  reflection  can  discern, 
but  which  is  commonly  undiscerned  at  the  actual  moment  of 
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transition,  the  connection  will  be  something  of  this  kind  : 
'Command  this  stone  to  be  made  a  loaf.* — Relieve  Thy  wants 
by  a  miracle ;  that  is,  Refuse  to  be  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
that  human  life  which  Thou  hast  chosen  ;  that  is,  Distrust, 
and  act  independently  of  the  Father  Who  has  sent  Thee.  And 
why?  Because  I  am  so  faint  and  hungry?  Shall  I  barter 
regard  for  My  Father's  word  iox  food !  There  is  something  of 
far  more  importance  to  man's  life  than  bread.  *  It  is  written, 
Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.'  It  would  take  but  a 
moment  for  these  thoughts  to  flash  through  the  mind  of  our 
Forerunner,  a  moment  as  brief  as  that  which  it  took  the  first 
woman  to  see  that  the  forbidden  fruit  was,  on  many  grounds, 
desirable.  But  that  moment  was  decisive.  The  pure  soul  of 
Jesus,  Whose  meat  it  was  to  do  the  will  of  Him,  that  sent  Him., 
rejects  at  once  the  temptation  that  had  overthrown  the  original 
strength  of  our  unfallen  nature. 

This  seems  to  be  the  essence  of  the  temptation.  It  was  a 
subtilly  disguised  attempt  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  Christ's 
appearing,  by  making  Him  deliver  Himself  from  His  distress 
by  recourse  to  His  Divine  power,  and  thus  destroy  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  His  life  on  earth.  He  triumphs  because, 
wholly  engrossed  in  that  work.  He  cannot  for  a  moment  con- 
sult His  own  ease  by  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  the  principle  on 
which  He  had  determined  to  act. 

Repulsed  in  this  attack,  the  tempter  does  not  quit  the  field, 
but  wheeling  round  suddenly,  he  renews  the  assault  from  the 
opposite  side.  Jesus  finds  Himself  standing  on  the  dizzy 
height  of  the  temple.  The  word  ^pinnacle'  has  been  well 
chosen  by  our  translators  to  convey  the  notion  of  a  lofty, 
insecure  standing-place,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
temple  possessed  any  architectural  feature  like  what  we 
understand  by  a  pinnacle.  What  is  probably  meant  is  a  lofty 
battlement  or  parapet  edging  the  roof.  On  this  narrow 
elevation  the  Saviour  is  standing,  and  looks  down  from  the 
perilous  height.    His  brain  swims;  and  that  common  infirmity 
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comes  upon  Him  which  most  of  us  have  felt  when  placed 
on  some  steep,  unaccustomed,  and  unprotected  height  :  the 
impulse  to  fling  one's  self  over  the  edge.  And  the  thought  is 
suggested  to  Him  that  the  Son  of  God,  secure  of  the  favour 
and  the  help  of  Heaven,  is  safe  from  the  natural  consequences 
of  such  an  act.  Is  it  not  the  very  phrase  of  Scripture  that 
God's  angels  shall  bear  up  His  chosen  One  in  their  hands, 
lest  any  harm  should  happen  to  Him  ?  The  idea,  too,  would 
arise  that  so  marked  a  sign  of  Divine  protection  would  be  a 
convincing  proof  of  Messiahship,  that  would  at  once  win 
Jerusalem  to  acknowledge  Him  and  put  itself  at  His  com- 
mand. An  undoubted  public  miracle  performed  at  the  time 
of  the  great  Feast,  before  the  myriads  that  then  thronged  the 
city,  would  be  a  ready  method  to  inaugurate  the  great  work 
He  came  into  the  world  to  do. 

Such  ostentatious  exhibitions  of  supernatural  power  have 
been  attempted  by  self-deluded  impostors.  A  claimant  to  the 
Messiahship  did  actually  fling  himself  from  the  top  of  a  lofty 
column  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  and  perished.  Such  a  test 
by  miracle  was  demanded  of  Savonarola,  the  enthusiastic 
Reformer  of  Florence;  and  for  a  while  he  weakly  consented  to 
its  being  tried,  and  his  withdrawal  when  the  preparations  had 
been  made  was  the  beginning  of  his  downfall.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  rros.  successful  feat  of  this  kind  would  fail  to 
produce  that  deep  moral  conviction  which  alone  has  any 
value  as  the  foundation  of  a  spiritual  kingdom.  It  might 
stir  up  a  fanatical  crowd  to  a  furious  and  self-con- 
fident insurrection;  it  might  direct  this  enthusiasm  to  the 
most  astonishing  results  in  the  way  of  military  conquest  or 
social  reorganization.  But  for  the  purposes  of  a  spiritual 
Teacher  and  a  Saviour  from  sin,  all  this  would  be  worthless. 
The  Lord  throughout  His  career  steadily  refused  to  answer 
the  demand  for  any  such  sign,  and  would  not  be  turned  aside 
from  the  slow  and  painful  but  far  surer  method  of  exciting 
the  desire  after  righteousness  and  salvation,  and  showing  how 
alone  it  could  be  satisfied. 
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"  It  is  not,  however,  from  consideration  of  the  futility  of  the 
suggested  course  that  Jesus  rejects  the  temptation.  Indeed, 
the  direct  enticement  is  to  that  perversion  of  faith  and 
devotion  to  which  only  the  most  faithful  are  liable  :  a  pre- 
sumptuous and  reckless  reliance  on  the  Divine  favour  which 
would  make  God  our  Servant  instead  of  our  Protector  and 
Lord.  It  is  often  easy  to  gain  apparent  countenance  from  the 
hastily  considered  letter  of  Scripture  for  this  self-deluding 
confidence.  It  seems  like  sublime  faith  to  trust  God  in 
defiance  of  ordinary  prudence,  and  to  make  His  favour  set 
us  free  from  the  ordinary  limitations  of  His  less  exalted 
followers. 

The  method  in  which  our  Lord  meets  the  suggestion 
teaches  an  invaluable  lesson  on  the  use  of  Scripture.  We 
must  observe  God's  whole  will,  not  taking  single  passages 
and  pressing  their  meaning  regardless  of  the  modifications 
imposed  by  other  principles  of  God's  word.  To  transgress 
this  rule  is  all  the  more  disastrous  because  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  disabuse  a  devoted  mind  from  the  illusion  that 
when  he  pleases  himself  he  is  following  the  direction  of 
God. 

To  '  tempt  God '  is  to  make  tentative  experiments  on  His 
power  and  goodness,  which,  if  they  aim  at  the  satisfaction  of 
our  own  minds,  reveal,  not  a  strong  faith,  but  a  latent 
unbelief,  or  involve  a  demand  upon  God  to  save  us  the 
trouble  of  doing  our  duty  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Again,  the  subtlety  of  the  temptation  lies  in  endeavouring 
to  divert  Christ  from  the  line  of  strict  adherence  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  human  life  which  He  has  chosen ;  and  again  it 
is  baffled  by  His  instinctive  recoil  from  the  m.ost  specious 
suggestion  of  disloyalty  to  the  written  '  Law '  under  which 
He  had  placed  Himself. 

Thus  repelled  in  his  stealthy  approaches,  the  tempter  makes 
one  open  and  final  assault,  by  attempting  to  bribe  Christ  to 
turn  aside  to  the  gorgeous  dreams  of  worldly  greatness.  The 
scene  changes  to  a  lofty  mountain-top,  with  a  vast  landscape 
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spreading  on  every  side.  There  stretches  before  Him  a  bound- 
less and  magnificent  panorama  of  cities,  palaces,  realms,  and 
nations  :  *  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them.' 
Universal  empire  is  offered  to  Him,  instead  of  rejection,  the 
bitter  cup,  and  the  baptism  of  blood.  Let  Him  but  do  homage 
to  the  prince  of  this  world,  let  Him  but  consent  to  work  for 
worldly  aims  by  worldly  means,  and  all  shall  be  His  own. 

It  may  seem  to  us  that  the  offer  was  but  an  illusion,  and 
the  prospect  a  glittering  phantasm  that  could  never  be 
realized.  Perhaps  not.  Yet  that  desert  where  Christ  stood 
stretched  in  unbroken  expanse  to  the  confines  of  Persia  in  one 
direction,  and  to  those  of  the  fertile  Arabia  in  another ;  and 
from  either  side  there  has  risen  a  poor  man,  of  kingly 
descent,  who  has  founded  a  magnificent  empire  on  the  en- 
thusiasm which  he  kindled  by  religious  teaching  among  an 
obscure  and  fallen  people.  The  historian  would  have  found 
nothing  incredible  if  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  had  achieved 
success  surpassing  far  what  within  a  few  centuries  was 
accomplished  by  the  blacksmith,  Ardeshir,  in  Persia,  and  by 
the  camel-driver,  Mohammed,  in  Arabia. 

But  this  overwhelming  bribe  is,  in  the  sight  of  Jesus, 
utterly  contemptible.  The  offer  but  raises  His  indignation, 
and  with  prompt  decision  He  bids  Satan  be  gone. 

The  victory  is  won.  The  Saviour  has  resisted  all  allure- 
ments, and  that  in  His  extremest  weakness.  Not  the  deepest 
and  most  urgent  necessity,  not  the  subtlest  delusions  of  a 
sublime  enthusiasm,  not  the  most  splendid  enticements  have 
power  to  draw  Him  aside.  The  Second  Man,  without  calling 
to  His  aid  His  Divine  powers,  has  met  the  enemy  of  our 
race  with  human  weapons,  and  triumphed  over  the  invincible 
foe.  The  Captain  of  our  salvation  has  fought  alone,  and  has 
overcome ;  that  we  may  know  that,  treading  in  His  steps,  and 
relying  on  His  constant  presence,  we  may  boldly  face  our 
enemy,  no  longer  irresistible. 
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Divine  and  Regal.  A  Symbol  of  the  Goodness  and  Authority  of  God. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Boyce's   (Rev.   W.)     Introduction    to   the 

Study  of  History  :  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary.  Demy  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

Cubitt's   (Rev.   G.)     Dialogues   on    Pulpit 

Preparation,  with  fifty-two  Sketches  of  Sermons.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Entire   Sanctification   Attainable    in   this 

Life.  Being  John  Wesley's  '  Plain  Account  of  Christian  Perfection,' 
and  John  P  letcher's  '  Practical  Application  of  the  Doctrine  to  Various 
Classes  of  Christians.'     Royal  32mo.     is.;  Gilt  edges,  is.  4d. 

Fletcher's  (Rev.  J.)    An  Appeal  to  Matter 

of  Fact  and  Common  Sense ;  or,  a  Rational  Demonstration  of  Man's 
Corrupt  and  Lost  Estate.     i2mo.     2s. 

Fletcher's  {Rev.  J.)     Five  Checks  to  Anti- 

nomianism.     i2mo.     4s.  6d. 

Fletcher    (Rev.    J.)     The    Works    of    the 

Rev.  John  Fletcher;  with  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Benson. 
9  Vols.     i2mo.     ;i^i  IIS.  6d. 

Geden's  (Rev.  J.  D.)     Didsbury  Sermons: 

Fifteen  Discourses  preached  in  the  Wesleyan  College  Chapel,  Dids- 
bury, by  John  Dury  Geden.    8vo.     5s. 


STANDARD  AND  POPULAR  WORKS. 

Gregory's  (Rev.  B.,  D.D.)  Sermons,  Ad- 
dresses, and  Pastoral  Letters.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Demy 
8vo.    5  s. 

Gregory's  (Rev,  B.,  D.D.)  The  Holy  Catholic 

Church,  the  Communion  of  Saints.  With  Notes,  and  Essays  on  the 
History  of  Christian  Fellowship,  and  on  the  Origin  of  High  Church' 
and  *  Broad  Church'  Theories.     8vo.     4s.  6d. 

Gregory's  (Rev.  J.  R.)    An  Examination  of 

the  Doctrines  of  Conditional  Immortality  and  Universalism.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Robinson  Gregory.     CrowTi  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Gregory's    (Rev.   J.    R.)      Illustrations    of 

Fulfilled  Prophecy.     Numerous  Engravings.     Crown  Svo.     2s. 

Hannah's    (Rev.    J.,    D.D.)       Introductory 

Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Christian  Theology :  with  Outlines  of 
Lectures  on  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity.  With  Memoir  by  Dr. 
Pope.     Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Hoge  (Professor  W.  J.)     Blind  Bartimeus 

and  his  Great  Physician.     Foolscap  Svo.     is.  6d. 

Horbery  (M.)  An  Enquiry  into  the  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  concerning  the  Duration  of  Future  Punishment. 
Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  1744.     Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Jackson  (Rev.  T.)  The  Duties  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  theoretically  and  practically  considered.    Crown  Svo.    4s. 

Jackson    (Rev.   T.)      The    Institutions    of 

Christianity,  exhibited  in  their  Scriptural  Character  and  Practical 
Bearing.     Crown  Svo.     S^- 

Jenkins  (Rev.  E.  E.,  M.A.)     Sermons  and 

Addresses  delivered  during  his  Presidential  Year.     Svo.     5s. 

Mahan's  (Rev.  Asa,  D.D.)     Out  of  Dark- 

ness  into  Light ;  or,  the  Hidden  Life  made  Manifest.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Mahan's  (Rev.  Asa,  D.D.)    Autobiography: 

Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Spiritual.     Crown  Svo.     33.  6d. 

Pearse's  (Rev.  M.  G.)  Thoughts  on  Holi- 
ness.   Royal  i6mo.    2s.  6d. 

Pope's  (Rev.  W.  B.,  D.D.)    A  Compendium 

of  Theology  :  Biblical,  Dogmatic,  Historical.  3  Vols.  Svo,  ^\  lis.  6d.; 
Half  Morocco,  cloth  sides,  £2, 


STANDARD  AND  POPULAR  WORKS, 

Pope's    (Rev.    W.    B.,     D.D.)      A    Higher 

Catechism  of  Theology.     Demy  Svo,  8s. ;  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Pope's    (Rev.    W.    B.,    D.D.)     Discourses 

Chiefly  on  the  Lordship  of  the  Incarnate  Redeemer.  Third  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.     8s.  6d. 

Pope's  (Rev.  W.  B.,  D.D.)     Sermons,  Ad- 

dresses,  and  Charges  delivered  during  his  Presidential  Year.  8vo. 
8s.  6d. 

Pope's  (Rev.    W.   B.,    D.D.)    The    Inward 

Witness  and  other  Discourses.     Demy  8vo.     7s. 

Pope's  (Rev.  W.  B.,  D.D.)    The  Person  of 

Christ :.  Dogmatic,  Scriptural,  Historical.  With  Essays  on  the  Biblical 
and  Ecclesiastical  Development  of  the  Doctrine,  and  Illustrative  Notes. 
8vo.     7s. 

Pope's  (Rev.  W.  B.,  D.D.)    The  Prayers  of 

St.  Paul.  An  Analysis  and  Exposition  of  the  Devotional  Portion  of 
the  Apostle's  Writings.     8vo.     7s. 

Prayer:    Secret,   Social,  and   Extempore. 

By  Rev.  R.  Treffry,  sen.,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Wood.  Royal  32mo, 
IS.;  Gilt  edges,  is.  4d. 

Precepts  for  Preachers  in  the  Pulpit  and 

out  of  it.  Compiled  from  many  Authors.  By  Rev.  W.  Griffiths. 
Crovni  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Punshon's  (Rev.  W.  M.,  LL.D.)    Lectures. 

Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Punshon's  (Rev.  W.  M.,  LL.D.)     Sermons. 

2  Vols.     Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  each. 

Randle's  (Rev.  M.)     For  Ever!    An  Essay 

on  Eternal  Punishment.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5s. 

Rigg's  (Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D.)     Discourses  and 

Addresses  on  Leading  Truths  of  Religion  and  Philosophy.  Demy 
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Rigg's  (Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D.)    Modern  Anglican 

Theology.  Chapters  on  Coleridge,  Hare,  Maurice,  Kingsley, 
and  JowETT  :  and  on  the  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  and  Atonement.  Third 
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Kingsley,  with  Personal  Reminiscences.    Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 
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Rigg's  (Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D.)    The  Sabbath  and 

the  Sabbath  Law  before  and  after  Christ.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     2s. 

Robinson's  (Rev.  E.  J.)     How  to  Pray  and 

What  to  Pray  For.  An  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Christ's 
Introductory  Sayings.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Jewitt  Robinson. 
Crown  8vo.     5s. 

Robinson's  (Rev.  E.  J.)    The  Caravan  and 

the  Temple,  and  Songs  of  the  Pilgrims.  Psalms  cxx. — cxxxiv.  Crown 
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Robinson's  (Rev.  E.  J.)    Tales  and  Poems 

of  South  India.     Crown  8vo.     5s. 
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Jesus  not  the  Papal  Mary.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
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Lessons  in  the  Gospels  for  Devotional  Use.     Royal  i6mo.     is.  6d. 

Rowe's    (Rev.    G.    S.)     On    His    Day.      A 
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Rowe's  (Rev.  G.  S.)    The  Psalms  in  Private 

Devotion.     Royal  i6mo.     2s. 

Smith's  (Rev.  E.)    The  Great  Problem  of 

the  Times.  Prize  Essay  on  the  Church's  Relaiion  to  Evangelistic 
Work.     Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 

Tyson's  (Rev.  W.)    Expository  Lectures  on 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Unsworth's    (Rev.    W.)     The    Aggressive 

Character  of  Christianity.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Unsworth's  (Rev.  W.)  The  Brotherhood  of 

Men  ;  or,  Christian  Sociology.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     4s. 

Unsworth's   (Rev.  W.)     Self-Culture  and 

Self-Reliance  under  God  the  Means  of  Self-Elevation.  Crown  Svo. 
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Waddy's  (Rev.  S.  D.)    Sermons.     By  the 

late  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Waddy,  D.D.    Crown  Svo.    4s. 
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Watkinson's  (Rev.  W.  L.)    Mistaken  Signs : 

and  other  Papers  on  Christian  Life  and  Experience.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

Watson's  (Rev.  R.)  Sermons  and  Sketches 

of  Sermons. 

Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo.     15s. 
Three  Vols.,  post  8vo.     los.  6d. 

Watson's  (Rev.  R.)    TheologicaT Institutes ; 

or,  a  View  of  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  Morals,  and  Institutions  of 
Christianity.     Four  Vols.,  royal  iSmo.     14s. 

Watson  (Rev.  R.)    The  Works  of.     With 

Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson. 

Thirteen  Vols.,  demy  8vo.    ;^3  5s. 
Thirteen  Vols.,  post  8vo.    £2  5s.  6d. 

Wesley's  (Rev.  J.,  M.A.)    Fifty-three  Ser- 

mons.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

These  Sermons,  and  Mr.  Wesley's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament, 
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Wesley's    (Rev.    J.,    M.A.)      Sermons    on 

Several  Occasions.  Complete  Edition,  containing  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-one  Sermons,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  John 
Beecham,  D.D. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.     7s. 

Fine  Edition,  three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.     los.  6d. 

Library  Edition,  three  Vols.,  demy  8vo.     15s. 

Wesley  (Rev.  J.,  M.A.)    The  Prose  Works 

of.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson.  This  Edition  contains 
all  the  Latest  Corrections  of  the  Author ;  and  includes  the  Life  of 
Mr.  Wesley  by  the  Rev.  John  Beecham,  D.D, 

Library  Edition,  Fourteen  Vols.,  demy  8vo.    ;^3  los. 

Cheap  Edition,  Fourteen  Vols.,  post  8vo.    £2  2s. 

Williams's  (Rev.  H.  W.,  D.D.)    A  Manual 

of  Natural  and  Revealed  Theology.  Designed  especially  for  Local 
Preachers  and  Sunday  School  Teachers.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Wiseman's   (Rev.  L.  H.,  M.A.)     Christ   in 

the  Wilderness ;  or,  Practical  Views  of  our  Lord's  Temptation. 
Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
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John    Wicklif.      By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Watkinson.     With 
Portrait  and  Eleven  other  Illustrations.      Crown  8vo.     Price  2s.  6d. 

'This  carefully  planned  book.  .  .  .  All  essential  facts  are  here.' — Literary  World. 

'Eminently  well  adapted  for  popular  use.' — Edinlurgh  Daily  Rei'iew. 

'  This  careful  historical  sketch  is  lighted  up  by  the  most  happy  illustrations.' — 
London  Quarterly  Review. 

'  This  is  the  best  popular  sketch  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  great  Reformer  we 
have  seen.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

Poet-Toilers  in  Many  Fields.    By  Mrs.  Robert 

A.  Watson.     Crown  8vo.     Thirteen  Illustrations.     2s. 

'  Short,  attractive  sketches.' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

'  Will  introduce  young  people  to  some  of  the  most  valuable  biographies  of  our  time.' — 
London  Quarterly  Review. 

'  Vividly  sketched,  pleasantly  instructive,  and  well  illustrated.' — Daily  Telegraph, 

East-End  Pictures;  or,  More  Leaves  from 

My  Log  of  Christian  Work.  By  T.  C.  Garland.  Six  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6(1. 

'  Few  books  possess  such  power  to  quicken  faith  and  move  the  feelings  as  this.' — 
Hastings  Chronicle. 

'  Possess  exceptional  value,  and  will  encourage  the  philanthropist  and  the  evangelist. ' 
Sheffield  Independent. 

The  Light  of  the  World  :  Lessons  from  the 

Life  of  our  Lord  for  Children.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Newton, 
D.D.,  Author  of  *  Rays  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,'  etc.  Foolscap 
4to.     Numerous  Illustrations.     5s. 

'  The  freshness  and  beauty  of  these  "  lessons"  are  wonderful.' — The  Christian, 
We  cannot  conceive  a  nicer  or  better  gift-book  for  the  young.' — Irish  Christian 
Advocate. 

'  Children  will  read  such  a  work  as  this  a  score  of  times  and  will  never  weary  of  it.' — 
Oldham  Chronicle. 

'  Abounds  in  good  pictures.  .  .  .  We  have  never  seen  a  better  Sunday-book  for 
little  folks.' — Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine. 

'  We  know  of  no  work  upon  the  subject  ecjual  to  it.' — The  Christian  Agt, 

'  A  valuable  aid  to  the  Sunday-school  teacher.' — Bradford  Observer. 

Elias  Power,  of  Ease  in  Zion.     By  the  Rev. 

John   M.    Bamford,    Author  of  'The  Disciple   among  the  Poor.' 
13th  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  14  Illustrations.     Price  2s.  6d. 

'  A  great  blessing  should  attend  the  wide  circulation  of  this  little  book.' — Methodist. 

'  A  good,  healthy  story,  calculated  to  fire  the  heart  of  the  sincere,  and  to  rebuke  the 
formal  and  lukewarm.' — Sword  and  TroweL 
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—Canadian  Methodist  Magazine. 
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Our  Indian  Empire:  its  Rise  and  Growth, 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Shaw  Banks,  Author  of  Three  Indian  Heroes,  etc. 
Thirty-five  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 

*  A  well-condensed  and  sensibly-written  popular  narrative  of  Anglo-Indian  History.'— 

Daily  News. 

Our  Sea-Girt   Isle:    English   Scenes   and 

Scenery  Deline?*"'^.     By  the  Rev.  Jabez  Marrat.     153  Illustrations 
and  Map. 
*A  very  pleasant  companion.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

Wycliffe  to  Wesley :  Heroes  and  Martyrs 

of  the  Church   in   Britain.     With  Twenty-four    Portraits  and  Forty 
other  Illustrations.     Third  Thousand. 

*  We  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  handsomely  got  up  and  interesting  volume.'— 
Literary  World. 

Land   of  the    Mountain    and   the    Flood. 

Scottish  Scenes  and  Scenery  Delineated.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Marrat. 
Seventy-six  Illustrations  and  Map. 
'  Described  with  taste,  judgment,  and  general  accuracy  of  detail.' — Scotsman. 

Popery  and  Patronage;  or,  Biographical 

Illustrations  of  Scotch  Church  History.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Marrat. 
Eleven  Illustrations. 
'  The  purpose  of  the  writer  has  been  to  give  concise  sketches  of  Scotch  Church 
History ;  directing  special  attention  to  the  different  parties  and  sections  into  which 
Presbyterianism  has  divided  itself;  this  he  has  done  in  an  interesting  and  almost 
romance-like  fashion,  weaving  episodes  of  history  around  some  great  central  historic 
figure.' — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

Northern  Lights :  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches 

of  Tvi^enty-one   Modern    Scottish   Worthies.      By  the   Rev.   Jabez 
Marrat.     Third  Edition,  Enlarged,  with  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
'  It  is  a  charming  book  in  every  sense.' — Irish  Evangelist. 

Rambles   in    Bible    Lands.      By  the    Rev. 

Richard  Newton,  D.D.     Seventy  Illustrations. 

'  An  invaluable  book  for  the  young,  and  delightful  reading  for  the  aged.' — Christian 
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London.     Foolscap  4to.     Profusely  Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 

'  Well  illustrated,  and  well  written.' — Sword  and  Trowel. 

'  We  commend  this  volume  to  the  notice  of  young  people  who  desire  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  various  points  of  interest  in  and  around  London.' — Literary  World, 

'  We  should  like  to  put  the  "  Walks"  into  the  hands  of  every  child.  It  is  crowded 
with  pictures ;  full  of  interesting  facts  about  London  past  and  present.  .  .  .  Both  young 
and  old  will  be  interested  as  they  turn  its  pages.' — London  Quarterly  Review. 
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